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All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, Teacher, 
Dik i, oa Officers, Pupils, ete.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated. x 
vith prepeent 5 The color work is especially excellent—fine lithographic work, not cheap color y ‘ 
memories of happy j printing. By making them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as 
ba ethe = low prices as others ask for inferior goods. School 
rn dé Samples Free (except Pansy Booklet and Basket of Violets) to those who 


will agree to return them. Envelopes furnished at 10¢ per dozen for all souvenirs. Remembrance 


Sets bette q All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices quoted. No discount. Prices are 
i 5 based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. When 
pupils’ names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be 





“Liberty and Justice to All" 














A booklet of eight pages, 345x534, front page beauti- 
fully lithographed in colors and gold and embossed, 
tied with cord and tassel, six designs assorted, pretty 
and inexpensive. The usual printing, bhames of pupils, 
teacher, school, date, etc., on inside pages, With a 
“Farewell Message’’ on the last page. 

Without Photo, 12 or less for $1.00, 5ce for each 
additiona! one, 

With photo of teacher, 12or less for $1.35, 6c 
for each additional one. 


sasket of Violets Souvenir 


a Ca i en re At Po PO 





Nothing even remotely approaching the beauty 
of these superb novelties has ever been offered to 
teachers by any firm. Itis impossible to gain but 
a faint idea of their quality and attractiveness from 
the cut. Beautifully colored, embossed and enameled 
on extra heavy board by the mostex pert card makers, 
they are mailed to you flat, but when put together 
only a moment’s work) they open out several inches 
like a real basket of beautiful birds and flowers, and 
will stand on the mantcl or can be hung on the wall. 
They are intended for those teachers who desire some- 
thing better than the ordinary souvenirs, eventhough 
they cost more. By getting them in immense quanti- 
ties we are able to offer them at a big saving. Seut 
postpaid, 

20c each, 6 for 81.00. 25c extra for 
printing. 
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This card is finished in green on soft ripple finished 
bristol containing a landscape in attractive colors, 
The size is about 7x11, Thespace is for printing the 
usnal copy of school, names, etc., and when these are 
printed in green to harmonize it makes a very attract- 
ive souvenir. A ribbon hanger is provided so that the 
card may be hung upon the wall of the pupil’s own 
room where it will be a pleasant reminder of the giver. 

Sent postpaid at $1.25 per dozen, 10 cents 
for each additional one. 


JOHN WILCOX ESTATE, 


Photo Souvenir 





The illustration is about one-half the actualsize. We 
copy any photograph you send, and return it to you 
uninjured, The copy willbeas good as the original, 
but do not expect a clear, first-class picture to be 
made from a dim or faded one. Send the best photu 
you have. There are two cards of heavy, buff, ripple 
finish mount board, tied with silk tassels. The second 
card contains the usual printing of the name of the 
school or the number of district, place, date, and 
names of teacher, school officers and pupils, 

Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost 81.00 for one dozen 
or less. Additional ones $e each, 





Pansy Booklet 















A Schon! Duy 


fo Remembrance 








This is an entirely new souvenir this year, nothing 
of its kind ever having been put on the market be- 
fore, It has always been our policy to include among 
our souvenirs one or two high grade boolzlets ata 
price a little higher than the usual run. In the Pansy 
Booklet we have secured a souvenir of unquestionable 
quality and we are alle to offer it ata most reasonable 
price. There are three designs all very neatly done in 
10 colors. The inset is also particularly artistic. The 
booklet is tied with an expensive silk cord and tassel. 
It measures about 4x8 inches. Contains space for all 
the special printing. 

The price of these souvenirs is $1.50 per 
dozen and 10 cents tor each additional one. 

With photo $1.75 a dozen and 11 cents 
for each additional one. 


STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


‘ 1 an extra charge for printing names. Give date when you must have them. 


Water Lily Souvenir 





Spent together in the seljoolraou 
\ this soufteniy 
is péesented to pot tnith the 




















Size 44x6inches. The first card is elegantly litho- 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, restingon the water. Colors always sent 
assorted. The second card contains the special print- 
ing of the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
any room. 

Price. One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
Souvenir 5c. With photo of teacher, one dozen or 
less $1.'253 additional ones, Gc each. 


For-Get-Me-Not Souvenir 


This is one of the prettiest and most desirable 
single cards ever designed for gifts trom teacher to 
pupils, The card is 7x9 inches, elegantly litho- 
graphed, embossed and cut out edge. The background 
isa solid mass of forget-me-nots withspray of pink 
roses, The illustration gives but a faint idea of their 
beauty. The printing on the panelat the top of the 
card reads, ‘With best wishes of your teacher, Rose 
E. Nelson, Hardwick, Vt., Jan. 29, 1918.’’ This will be 
changed as ordered, or it will be left blank if desired. 
Names of pupils cannot be printed on this style, 

Price 5c each, 24 for $1.00. Add 25c extra 
on each order if you wish the printing on the panel. 
Ribbon hangers will be attached for ic 
each extra, 














Here is something entirely new this year and it 
gives promise of being the leading school souvenir of 
the year. Itisan eight page booklet, 54x34 inches, 
The cover is of exceedingly attractive design bearing 
the American Flag in full colors, The cover is in 
three colors and goldand contains an excerpt from 
the national salute to the flag. An inside page bears 
an original and inspiring poem entitled “To Old 
Glory.”” There are also pages for the usual printing 
of the names of School, Officers, Teacher and pupils. 
The booklet is tied with a dainty red, white and blue 
ribbon, The beauty, harmony, and artistic quality 
ofthis souvenirhas never been excelled and voices 
more surely than anything of its kind the spirit of 
these stirring times, 

Price $1.00 per dozen and 5 cents for 
each additional one, 

With photo $1.25 per dozen and 6 cents 
for each additional one. 


Floral Souvenir 











Witiy pleasmut memwries vf 
happy days ‘ 
spent fogether in the schoolroem$ 
this sonterir . : 
ia presented fo pour Gritly the best 
fishes of pour feaeher 























If we were able to reproduce the color work of this 
remarkatle souvenir we would need no description to 
impress you With its beauty. Never have we offered 
for sale floral designs which were so close in resem- 
blance to the original flower. The wonderful color 
work and the light embossing makes it appear as if 
the designs were of fresh flowers instead of printed. 
This souvenir is a single card and the names of pupils 
etc., may be printed on the back. Or the card may be 
used without printing, 

Without special printing on back, 3 cents 


each. 
With special printing 75 cents per dozen 
and 4 cents for each additional one. 
Ribbon hangers may be added at u cost 
of one cent each and they make the souv_ nir 
much more desirable. 


ONE OF THOUSANDS 
I have just received my package of School Souve- 
nirs from you, and I cannot express my gratifica- 
tion at the results, nor my satisfaction at having 
such attractive remembrances to give to my pupils, 
Annie C, Beach, Connecticut, 


Important 


If you order a smaller quantity of souvenirs than / 


you have pupils’ names, add one-half cent for each 
additionalname. Thus if you have 25 pupils’ names 
printed and order but 13 souvenirs you should add 6 
cents to the amount of your remittance, This ap; 
plies to all souvenirs. 


Dept. I, MILFORD, N. Y. 


For more than a quarter of a century the leading school souvenir publishers of America d 
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Maypole Dance with the Victrola, Community Day, 
State Normal School, Florence, Alabama. | 





Do you know that 
The Victrola and Victor Records 


furnish the best music for plays, festivals and pageants for May Day, Field Day and all closing | 
exercises, indoor and outdoor? fi 

Are you giving an outdoor féter Use the Victrola. ‘There are records for 100 Games and | 
Dances. 
Are you planning an Eighth Grade or High School Commencement? Teach your songs | 
with the Victrola, saving time and securing correct singing. Let the Victrola furnish your } 
incidental music with orchestra, band, violin, cello, harp, etc. | 

Are you giving Shakespeare’s ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream’’? If so, use the exquisite | 
music of Mendelssohn. The following selections are not only used in giving the play, but are | 





also freely interpreted by the younger children in mimetic play: 


35625 {A Midsummer-Night’s Dream—Overture Intermezzo (After Act II) (Hermia Loses Her Way, and 
Victor Concert Orchestra 35527 the Hard Men Enter) Victor Concert Orchestra 


12 in. $1.25 
74560 {Scherzo (Play of the Elves) (After Act I) 12 in.$1.25 ) Nocturne (After Act III) (The four Athenians are put 

PE gat Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra | to sleep by the magic flower of Puck) 
Victor Concert Orchestra 


55060 hee (from Act II) —“You Spotted Snakes” 31159 {Wedding March (After Act IV) 


12 in.$1.50 Victor Women’s Chorus _}2 in. $1.00 Pryor’s Band 


The following Folk Dances and Singing Games, played by Victor 
Band, are useful at this season of the year: 


17087 tg Dance (Bluff King Hal) Old Zip Coon (American Country 


10 in. 75c( Minuet (‘‘Don Juan’’) 18356 Dance) 
18010 {Sellenger’s Round (Old English) 10 in. 75¢) Lady of the Lake (American Coun- 
1) in. 75c(Gathering Peascods (Old English) try Dance) 
Come, Let Us Be Joyful (2) Kull- The Needle’s Eye (2) Jolly is the 


10 in. 75c) Seven Pretty Girls (2) The First 10 in. 75¢)Leoby Loo (2) Oats, Peas, Beans k 


and Barley Grow 


| 

H| 
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Suggest to your outgoing class that they choose as their memorial to the school a 
Victrola XXV. No other gift can furnish so much real pleasure and useful service. 
Have you received your copy of the New 1918 Edition of the 
Graded List? If not, see your Victor dealer, or drop a post-card 

to the 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 








Victrola XXV, $75 Camden, N. J. 
specially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, the 


Og By Sy tc WA “san saci ae 
Sa ie eines cop beled ro 1CTrTOila ae! 
fA Prone A 
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by irresponsible people. 
To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous. 
trademark, “His Master’s Voice." It is onall genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. ; 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY ; Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 

PLANS is published the middle of the mouth pre- | ing successful work furnished free on application. 

vious tothe dateit bears, and should reach subscribers . om oa . bos % 

before the first of the month, It is published only OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 

during the school year, numbers for July and August | SUarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 

beiny omitted. pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 





FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postaze for subscribers in ‘ A “ 
Canada 30 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents vertisers in the fullest contidence that they will be 
extra. fairly a If by — a some ae 

sian iatinne inne tare = és , aig, | went should appear through which any subscriber is 

DISCONTINUANCE—AIlI subscriptions will be dis- imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 


pp cosenr cng sere ‘ ; , , gxood to such subscriber the full amount of losssus- | 
RENEWALS, —t0 insure no interruption inthe re- | tained, The only conditions of this offer arethat the 


ceipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us NOt | subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- | 


later than the 10th of the month with which yoursub- | mary Plans when w riting to advertisers, and that 
scription ex pires as we begin, on that date, addressing | complaint must be made within thirty daysafterdate | 
our list for the following month ; thus the renewal of | of issueof Magazine containing the advertisement. 
a subscription expiring: With the February number | Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 
should reach us before February lth, ete. | understandthem, They are an epitome of the busi- 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal | nesslife of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
in each locality, also at Jnstifutes, Associations, etc. | one’s time and attention, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS orders must reach us by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month’s issue. Otherwise that number will go to old address, and can be secured by 
remitting 3 cents in stamps to Postmaster at former address, giving him forwarding instructions. 
Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., wnder the Act of Congress 

of March 8, 1879. 
Copyright, 1918, by F. A, Owen Publishing Co, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


‘‘Conservation’’ in all lines is being urged by our government and 
we are obliged to ask our subscribers to do their part in assisting us 


in the conservation of paper. 
To this end we d=. “to make the following announcement: 


“Address orders must reach us by the 
* receive attention for the following 
i. ie first of May for the June issue, 
etc.) anicare it? that number will go to your old 
address one suace 's fon secured only by remitting 3c in stamps 


ames, etc., and v 


to the pkonize it makes at your former address and giving him 


“anger is provi¢ 


forwarding instructions. 


We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address 
where the copy for any month has been sent to the former 
address because of failure to receive notice of a change 
of address before the first of the preceding month. 
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June Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


HE June magazine will be replete with suggestions and plans 
for making the work of the last month of the school year effec- 


tive and valuable. One of the most important articles is that 
contributed by Supt. Farmer of Evanston, Ill., on ‘‘Making Life 
Teach School.’’ William S. Marten continues with his ‘‘Articles 
School Children Can Make for Our Soldiers.’’ Another timely sug- 
gestion, this one coming from Jean Halifax, is entitled ‘‘ ‘Pillow 
Money’ for Our Boys at the Front.’’ Lewis S. Mills describes the 
patriotic afternoons that have been weekly features in many of the 
Connecticut schools for several months. Grace Clee Smith, who is 
doing more than her ‘‘bit’’ in raising the standard of the rural school, 
gives us a piece of pedagogical fiction in the form of letters that will 
delight our readers. It bears the alluring title of ‘‘The Margin of 
Safety.’’ Alice Hanthorn describes some ‘‘Socialized Seat Work.”’ 
A striking feature of this issue is a delightful article on ‘‘The Boy- 
hood of President Wilson,’’ accompanied by a full page portrait of 
the President as he looks to-day and enough miniature pictures to 
supply an average sized class, for use in booklets. Marion D. Paine, 
of the Ethical Culture School, New York City, writes on ‘‘War-Time 
Arithmetic for the Primary Grades.’’ There is a description of a 
‘Flag Day Parade,’’ with a number of illustrations, that should prove 
inspiring and suggestive. The correct use of the troublesome ‘‘shall 
and will’’ is plainly set forth by an authority on such matters, 
Emma M. Bolenius, and a number of very helpful exercises are pro- 
vided. Twodelightful old English folk dances are described by Har- 
riet S. Wardell. ‘Teaching Primary Pupils How to Study,’’ by Grace 
M. Poorbaugh, contains much of real pedagogical value. The Enter- 


_ tainment pages are filled with patriotic material designed for use on 


Flag Day or Closing Day, or for programs given for the various War 
All of the little plays and exercises have been 
produced successfully and are doubly valuable because of this fact, 
as oftentimes a play that acts well ‘‘on paper’’ does not prove to be a 
success in production. 


Let Us Co-operate With You 
Never before in the history of the world has efficiency counted 


for so much as now. . ; 
Probably no two words are so frequently used as ““conservation”’ 





and “efficiency.” 


The efficiency of a teacher depends upon natural ability, 
educational training, experience and, last but by no means least, 
equipment. 

Doubtless nine of every ten teachers consider their educational 
journal as the one most helpful and essential thing in their equip- 
ment. Ifa good educational journal was ever essential it is doubly 
so now. 

Do not allow your subscription to lapse. 

If any advantage or accommodation to you, renewal of your sub- 
scription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans may be ordered at 
expiration date, payment to be made November 15th. 

We invite, YES URGE, you to avail yourself of this privilege. 

A very large number of subscriptions expire with the June num- 
ber. All these are notified. It is a great advantage to our subscrip- 
tion department, where clerical work is very heavy from August 1st 
on, to have renewals of these subscriptions entered promptly. All 
you need do is to say tous: ‘‘Extend my subscription one year. 
Will pay not later than November 15th next,” giving address and 





signature. It will help us and insure no break in your subscription. 
Our Combination Offers 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year ............ $1.50 \ “How I Did It,” (see 
The Pathfinder, ome year ........ .......scscccscceeceeseeeeeens 1.00 | announcement on 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder ... 2.25 page 9) can be ob- 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ...............ssseeseeeees 1.00 |] tained with Normal 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid..................00000 1.00 { Instructor - Primary 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid ... 1.00 \ Plans by adding 30 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books listed above...........0:000000+ 1.80 / cents for the paper bound 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books listed above ...............e0+000 2.60 | edition and 45 cents for 


the limp cloth covered 
edition. If desired sepa- 
rately, the price is 40 
cents in paper covers or 65 
cents in cloth covers, postpaid. 


Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans with anyoreof the $1-00 |. 2.30 


Practical Selections, postpaid...............:..ceeeseeeeecsees -65 
School. Vear, Postpaid .........c2.csccseesoosas-sscescscosessosece 65 


Practical Selections 1. 85 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~“@G 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
e at n er Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 25th year of increasing 
$5 success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 


events magazine published, Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose, In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher, On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 


| creased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
| numbers, With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Copyright Underwood & Underwood 
“Mammoth British Gun Spreads Gloom Midst Germans in Flanders.” 


School Teachers Can Make Big Money 


selling our stereoscopic views of THE GREAT WORLD WAR during 
vacation-time. Actual, thrilling Stereoscopic Photographs of the FAR- 
FLUNG BATTLE LINE— INTENSELY INTERESTING, REALISTIC 
WAR SCENES FROM THE FRONT. Write today for particulars and 
exclusive territory contract. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Inc., 417 Fifth Ave., Dept. M, New York, N.Y. 
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Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


The convention of School Superintend- 
ents announced last month that at least 
100,000 teachers would be needed next 
autumn! Everyone should therefore seek 
the inspiration of new educational view- 
points in a Summer School which offers a 
rich variety of subjects with expert lead- 
ers. These will be found in the Chicago 
Kindergarten Institute, July 1st to July 
27th, immediately after the great conven- 
tion of the International Kindergarten 
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cOSTUMES| 
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ISCHOOL PLAYS 











adapted to meet the pecul- 
of Public School, Art and 


Sak The choice of well We Surnieh cosiuanes 


wigs,etc. ofor all school 


Art Teachers and Supervi- plays and operas. 

Pans a Coal serie wee 

STANDARD BOX NO. 3A.25 Cts, perience. Re hema 
4 Hard es, o7 tion a 


Fritz Schoultz &Co. 
Box E, 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


The most widely used Box in America. 
Send for our beautiful Catalogue. 


The Prang Co. Chicago, New York 
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How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention a 2 u would. give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of service at a 
minimum of cost. 


Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. “ison”: 


INDIANA 
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| Popular Recitations and How to Recite Theen | 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon | 











Every piece in ‘‘Popular Recitations’’ is a star piece, and 
Popular Recitations | | has been tested and proved by noted readers. ‘The ‘“Talks’’ : 


and How to Recite Them 


Lessons in Expression 


accompanying each selection are written in clear, concise 
style. Instruction is given almost line by line, word by word; no pause, 
gesture or inflection too trivial for notice. They furnisha comple te guide 
for rendering the selections given and are equally valuable tothe student for 
self-study or the teacher forinstruction. Students of Elocution will also find 
them invaluable. Included in the collection are several songs arranged for 
pantomimes, with full directions for their production. These pantomimes 
properly produced, are popular features wherever used, and their introduc- 
tion in a work of this character will be widely appreciated and made use of. 


| The following are the selections in this volume: Nearer, My God, to 
| Thee (Pantomime); Bobby Shaftoe; Flash—The Fireman’s Story; I Have Drunk 


By GRACE B FAXO® 


My Last Glass; An Order for a Picture; Independence Bell; The Fireman; How to 








Burn a Heap; To a Waterfowl; Jerry; Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime); Thé 


The ’ First 











Ride of Jennie McNeal; Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud; 
Thanksgiving; In the Signal Box; John Maynard; On the Rappahannock; Some- 
body’s Mother; The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom; Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight; Little Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime); Rock of Ages (Panto- 
mime); How He Saved St. Michael’s; The Leak in the Dike: Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie; The Bells; 


The Little Fireman; The American Revolution. 





Price, paper bound, 40 cents, postpaid. Cloth bound, 75 cents, postpaid. 





A NEW BOOK JUST OUT 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Suppose that some one said to you that there had been published a recita- 
tion book which was made up of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one 
of which was as bright and as happily expressed as Field’s ‘‘Jest ’Fore Christ- 
mas’’ or Riley’s ‘‘ Little Orphant Annie,’’ would you not hasten to buy a copy? 
Our new book belonging to the famous ‘‘Pieces and Plays’’ series will de- 
light teachers of primary grades. The collection of recitations has been 
years in the making and consists of the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most childlike 
verses imaginable. The second part of the book is devoted to Dialogues and 
Plavs for the little people. This book is just the one to turn to when you are 
looking for a ‘‘piece’’ or a ‘‘play’’ for Friday afternoon or for Closing or 
Patrons’ Day, or any of the many social occasions that are scattered through 
a school year. It is a dependable book for all times. Price 30 cents. 


he A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y 
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Union, in Chicago, June 24th to 29th. 
Regular courses will include Nature- 
| Study and Gardening, Industrial Arts, 

Plays and Games, the Kindergarten and 
| Elementary Curriculum, ete. Round 
| Table discussions will be held each week 
| concerning the most vital questions of the 
day as affecting the present and future 
of Child Welfare. A Kindergarten will 


The Gertrude House, in 


| the faculty. 
is cen- 


which the sessions will be held, 
| trally located at 701 Rush Street. 

For special information address Direc- 
tor of Summer School, Mrs. M. B. Page, 
731 Rush Street, Chicago. 


**Teacher benefits from school surveys’’ 
is the title of a 24-page report by the 
Institute for Public Service, 51 Chambers 
Street, New York City—whichculledfrom 
thirty more important survey reports the 
most helpful references to classroom 
instruction. The Institute's director, 
William H. Allen, insists in the foreword 
that the lack of concreteness in the digest 
is due to the absence of concreteness in 
reports, not to the digesters. In the 
summary reports are quoted verbatim, 
the Institute’s only part being headlines 
like these. “Life lines for teachers of 
language ;’’ ‘‘ Experiential contact’’ with 
survey words and realities; ‘‘On the 
whole’’ for teachers’ consumption; First 
| aid to teachers of history and civics; 
| ‘‘Immediacy of dynamic doubt’’ and 
| **Habit of confident judgment.’’ Foot- 
| note questions follow each quotation. 

For example, after a survey recommen- 

dation that pupils be taught only ‘‘ what 

is actually for future social participation 
in his own social class’* the Institute 
asks: ‘‘How does this ideal fit into the 
ideal of our nation in its war to make 
the world safe for Democracy?’’ After 
survey advice to cure spelling defects by 
the ‘‘immediacy of dynamic 
the question ‘‘Why should a city pay 
several thousand dollars for dissertations 
that can be bought at book stores for less 
than it cost to print the above extract 
| from a spelling survey?’’ 
| report may be had for ten cents by ad- 
| dressing Institute for Public Service, 
| 51 Chambers St., New York City. 





Valparaiso University and its great 
work are too well known to need extend- 
ed mention. It has had a career of 
forty-five years, and in its various de- 
partments has reached the very top 


dents. 
great features. ‘This will open this year 
May 28 and will continue twelve weeks, 
closing August 15. Arrangements will 
be made for those who because of the 
late closing of schools are obliged to en- 
ter after the opening. Courses will be 
given in nearly all departments, but spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed on work for 
the teachers. The School of Education 
is one of the regular departments of the 
University and all of its work will be 
given during the summer session. This 
is atime for special training. Compe- 
tent teachers will be in increased demand. 
Those who are occupying minor positions 
in the educational world may find this 
the opportunity for advancement. A 
summer spent at Valparaiso may be just 
the stepping stone needed to higher place 
and pay. Valparaiso has always been 
noted for its moderate expenses. Even 
under present conditions, this remains 
true. Write to the President, Valparaiso 
University, Ln as ts Ind. 





be conducted on the grounds by one of | 


among universities in the number of stu- | 
Its Summer School is one of its | 


doubt’’ is | 


Copics of the | 








Her Boy is 
“Over There” 


With 


a proud heart and a firm smile 


She has given her all. 


she has made the supreme sacri- 
fice of motherhood—her son. 
Her patriotism, her loyalty can- 
not be measured by mere dollars 
—she has given of her heart's 
soul. And 
asked to lend! If 


you gave every dollar that you 


blood, of her very 


you are but 
have and hope to have, your 


would be as nothing 


But 


to invest in the best 


sacrifice 


to hers. you are asked 
to lend, 


security in the world. 


U. S. Gov’t Bonds— 
Third Liberty Loan 





onlributed for 


space ¢ 
the Winning of the War b 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 














SERVICE FLAGS ;,"\!,." 


2X S$ feet, $1.25; 2 





xX 4, $1.75; 3x 5, 
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10x15, $16.50. All flags fas € rs. Viain sured 5 


LOUIS FINK & SONS, Good Flags, 54.N.7th St.,Phila,, Pa, 
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a Permanent position tguyeting expenees paid 
SS" Do you want a real opportunity? o you want toxet inte 
& the advertising business, where the w« orld’s biggest, sala 
ries are made? We want a few hustle " 
mediate ly--men who have a feeling that the ey WRITE 


TODAY 


drs xempt 
my Street Railways Adv. Co., oe Side.. wt. Y. 
7 ui munaure® 


Se can sell, Answer if you mean busine 
Te and are d « 








Speakers, Dialogues and 


PL AYS ments, Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. I. Clyde, Ohio. 


HOME STUDY ita sey Sarasa: 
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TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Was iat m. De 
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‘Cultivate 
Your 
: Beauty 





ts,Etc 


ft in seript ~ sttering includ- 
ing two sets of envelopes, $2.75. 
100 Vpiting | Cards, + 75 ‘cents. 


rite for samples. 








N. Ott Engraving Co., 1037 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Addresses, Special Papers, Es- 
says, Debates, etc., prepared 


OR S 
ATION 2 for individual requirements, 


SS 
Original accurate writings for all events, The kind 
that ring true. Five hundred words, one dollar. 





EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 












OU can havea youthful ap- i 
pearance, clear complexion, ( vp 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 


brows and lashes, graceful neck and chin, ( 
luxuriant hair, attractive hands, comfort 
able feet. You can remove wrinkles, lines, 
»ximples, blackheads, strengthen sag: wing 
Facial muscles--have comfortable feet, all 
through following our simple directions 
Thousands have done so. Ne od rugs, | ne i. aste ¢ 
big expense and quick results. one t 
containing many beauty hints and ail rth 9 the 4 A de rf it we rk 
accomplished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
5, 624 So ichigan Ave o(hicago ti. 
my “Branc rh of Sus sanna Cocroft's Wor 
——————— 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








School Souvenir 
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A TOWERING INTELLECT PRESUPPOSES 





A SOUND EDUCATION, sUSTAS @ 


TOWERING BUNOING PRESUPPOSES 


| 

| 

| 

| A SOUND FOUNDATION 


| Box N, 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


SAMPLES FREE 
Style No, 8 Upright Booklet, Size 


4x6 Inches, Cover 
and two Insets, Oval Photo, United with 
Silk Ribbon. Cover is best grade white ripple 
stock, fancy deckle edge. Steel die embossed in 
deep green and crimson; in design as noted i 
engraving printed at left. Photo of teacher or 
building attached. on cover. An embossed design 
appears when photograph style is not preferred. 
Printing consists of farewell Message, a number of 
Maxims, selected expressly for this booklet ; also a 
very catchy poem entitled: “You Will Be Needed.” 
You supply copy as here noted : Name and dis- 
trict number of your School, Township, County 
and State, your name, names of school board, and 
names of your pupils, arranged in Grades or Years 
if so ordered in your copy. 

PRICES: 10 for $1.20. Additional ones, 
7c each. Photos 1 4c each. Envelopes Ic each. 


OHIO PRINTING CO. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 




















and Latin); 
Novel P Progr ums, 
Funeral, Pow-Wow, 


or Circle, Minstrels, 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, etc. Our Plays 
Something to fit any occasion, 


Denison’s 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 





Suggested Mottoes (107); 
Class Trial, 
mencement T imes—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, 
etc.; Baccalaureate Sermons (4). 


binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, ‘illustrated, 370 pages. 
e ’ e 

Denison’s Plays and Entertainments 
Monologues, 
and Entertainments are particularly suitable 
Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues, 
lays and Entertainments 
The imprint ‘‘ Denison’’ signifies quality. 


152 Randolph St., 


COMMENCEMENT 


370 Pages of Plans, Helps, Suggestions 


A creditable and successful commencement is assured if 


Scenes The Commencement Manual 


q by Edith F, A, U. Painton, which has recently been published, is con- 
sulted, Every angle of the subject is covered. The harried and per- 
plexed teacher finds here the very feature or selection to assign each 
student for his individual Commencement effort, as well as many class 
features and entertainment novelties. Educators and students will 
find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 

CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 en- 
tirely new forms); Prophecies (8 exc eptionally original features); Class 
colors (8 combinations); Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class 
Grumbler; Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms); Class Drill; Cartoon ; 
Class Songs 4); Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9, English 


Class Plays (4); Suggestions for 
Biography, Journey, Com- 

Convention, Seance 
Beautiful cloth 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Drama, 


Shadow Plays, 
A large selection. 
mailed free, 


Pantomimes, Operettas, 


Tableaux, 
for schools. 


ave known everywhere. 
Established over forty years. 


Chicago, Ill. 




















113 Amsterdam Ave., 





The MARCON-SLOPER i. ae 
* Easiest and quickest way to display pic- 

DUPLICA TOR tures, charts, etc., in classrooms is to use 
Is dependable, simple and easy Moore Push-Pins 
touse and cheap. | Postal 4/2x7, GLASS HEADS, STEEL POINTS. 
$1. Note 6'4x10, $2. Full diree- Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger 
tions, ink and sponge complete. w gage? ist, for framed pictures,mirrors,ete 
PC STPAID or C. O. D. Satis- Stationery, arower es Drog 
faction or money back. Special 0c : end P hoto Supply stores. 
Offer to Teachers. 3 Samples and Booklet Free. 

W. FISHER COMPANY, 
NEW YORK MOORE PUSH- PIN 0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS 
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jects. 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. 
able phase of each subject. @ THI 


456 pages, printed on a fine 
and neatly and substantially 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., - 











‘A Book Every Teacher Should Have 


Invaluable for Class and Personal Reviews 
| and in Preparing for Teachers’ Examinations 


Seeley’s Question Book 


Prepared Especially for Teachers, by Dr. LEVI SEELEY, 
Professor of Pedagogy, in the New Jersey State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar, to teachers generally as 
the author of “History of Education,”’ 
“‘A New School Management,” 
Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful ex- 
perience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools. 

The title ““Question Book” 
They are a class of books of which teachers are continually in 
need, and the demand is large and constant. 
, however, in the books themselves. 
duc ed in answer to a distinct demand for something new, fresh 
and complete. 
the well-known educational writers named above, and the large 
sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its 
publication justify the conclusion that such a new and modern 
Question Book would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 
gressive teachers. 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following 
Topics: Englishand American Literature, Reading, Grammar, 
Orthography, 
Hygiene, Geography, U.S 
School Management, Methods of Teaching, Nature Study, Les- 
sons on Manners and Morals,Suggestions for the Study of Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated. @ FIRST. By introductory 


articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and teaching the various sub- 
This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 


“Foundations of Educa- 
etc., assisted by Miss 


isin use on several publications. 


There i is a differ- 


“Seeley’s’’ was pro- 


It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by 


eT Drawing, Algebra, Physiology and 
. History, Civil Government, Writing, 


« SECOND. By Questions covering every conceiv- 


RD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 
Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. Itis invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examination, etc. 


on ade of laid paper 


Price $1.00 
Dansville, N. Y. 


und in silk cloth. 




















Don’t Clone the Schools: Use 
Them 


**Don’t close the schools; use them to 
maximum capacity,’’ says Secretary of 
the Interior Lane in approving a state- 
ment just issued by the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, wherein is presented the Gov- 
ernment’s need of the schools in war time 
as seen by those in Washington charged 
with the conduct of the war. The state- 
ment says: ‘‘The entire spirit of the 
Administration is, and has been from the 
beginning, that the war should in no way 
be used as an excuse for giving the chil- 
dren of the country any less education, 
in quantity or quality, than they other- 
wise would have had. Both the present 


demands of the war emergency and the | 
prospective demands of the necessary re- | 
adjustments inevitably to follow, empha- | 


size the need of providing in full measure 
for the education of all the people.’’ 
Regarding elementary schools, the 
statement says: ‘‘There appears to be 
nothing in the present or prospective war 





emergency to justify curtailment in any | 


respect of the sessions of the elementary 
schools, or of the education of boys and 
girls under 14 years of age, and nothing 
which should serve as an excuse for in- 
terference with the progressive develop- 
ment of the school system. Teachers and 
pupils should be encouraged to find ways 
of performing in the schools some service 
having war value, such as activities con- 
nected with the Junior Red Cross, War 
Garden Work, Boy Scouts, War Thrift 
Work, and thelike. Opportunities should 
be found to introduce into the school 
activities having real educational value, 
which at the same time link up the public 
schools with the ideals of service and self- 
sacrifice actuating our people, and bring 
home to the consciousness of teachers, 
pupils, and parents the essential unity 
of the nation in this great crisis.”’ 

As to the government’s need of high 
school students, Secretaries Baker and 
Daniels point out that ‘‘the Army and 
Navy do not want, and can not use, boys 
under 18 years of age, nor boys nor men 
of any age who are not strong and well- 
developed physically. So faras the Army 


and Navy are concerned, there is nothing | 


more important that the schools can do 
than to keep going at full capacity, and 
at the same time to emphasize in every 
possible way their work in physical edu- 
cation. High school boys will render the 
best service of which they are capable 
by remaining in school until completion 
of the high school course.’’ 

Agricultural labor is emphasized as the 
most immediate possibility for high 
school boys. ‘‘It can not be too strongly 
urged, however,’’ says the statement, 
‘*that each pupil’s case should be consid- 
ered individually, and that no pupils be 
excused from school for this purpose, 
except with the written consent of the 
parents, to accept specified employment 
for a definite term, under responsible 
supervision by the school or by other ap- 
proved agencies of the conditions of em- 
ployment.’ 

Civil Service officials are equally em- 
phatic in their statement that nothing 
can be gained by shutting down the 
schools or by curtailing school facilities, 
but they suggest that,‘ ‘since civil service 
positions have been filled by drawing 
workers from commercial and industrial 
houses, and also by drawing teachers from 
the schools, the schools could undoubtedly 
render a much needed service by organ- 
izing classes to train stenographers, type- 
writers, clerks, and secretaries. ”’ 

Regarding the need in industry, Gov- 
ernment officials maintain that no emer- 
gency exists which justifies any relaxa- 
tion of the laws safeguarding the work- 
ing conditions of our young people. 
‘*Boys and girls under 18 years of age 
should not be used to make up these 
shortages any more than can possibly be 
helped. It is easier to provide approved 
working conditions on the farms than in 
the mill or factory.’’ 





WAR OPENS THOUSANDS 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Governmentexamina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have 

short hours and annual vacations, with full pay 

Thoseinterested should writeimmediatelyt> Franklin 
Institute, Dept. 0249, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
ART INSTITUTE 


= CHICAGO 














June 24th to September 14, 1918 


@ Offers its exhaustive Museum and beau- 
tiful Ryerson Library, on the Fine Arts, 
including many more excelent advantages. 
@ Could Supervisors, Teachers or Scholars 
spend 12 weeks in more happy surroundings 
C Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Modeling, 
Designing, Ceramics, Pottery and Normal Art 
with the joyful experience of 


OUT DOOR PAINTING 

are features of the school. 
G. Juvenile classes are held every morning. 
@ Teachers or supervisors are given a cer- 
tificate on completing the six weeks course 
of Normal Art—June 24th to August 4th, 1918, 


¢ Allclassrooms are cool and comfortable. 


For illustrated catalog address Registrar, 

Art Institute of Chicago Art School, 

Dept. 81, Michigan Ave. at Adams St, 
Chicago 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Summer School, July 1—Aug. 6 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 
Three Depts. I. Primary. II. Kindergarten. 
. Playgrounds 
Primary Methods — Supervision - Kindergarten Theory 
and Technique — Child Study —- Art —Nature Study—Soc- 
iology — Playground Work -— Folk Dancing — Pageantry — 
Story Telling—Gymnastics, ete. 
Credits toward Diploma. Strong Faculty. Accredited. 
For Summer Bulletin address 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 


Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 
(Note: Regular 22nd year begins Sept. 17.) 


Summer School For 


Physical Directors 
SIX WEEKS COURSE—July 1 to Aug. 11 


Offers courses in sDanish Gymnastics, Folk Dancing, Origi- 
nal Festival and Pageantry. In fact, Ao branches of the profession. 
Special Lecturers and experienced teachers. Certificate granted. 
Accredited by the Chicago Board of Educ: ation. Full credit for sum- 

Desirable dormi- 

















mer work is allowed upon regular diploma ouoces. 
tory. For FREE Summer School catalog addre 


COLUMBIA NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Dept. N, 3358 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


School of Business Training 


NEARLY 1000 GRADUATES teaching Commercial 
Subjects. Oldest, most successful Normal Commer- 
cial Departmentin New England. Strong bookkeep- 
ing, stenographic, secretarial, civil service, and special 
courses, Summer courses. Write for catalog O. 


BAY PATH INSTITUTE, 
Springfield, Mass. 




















Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a three year course of training 
to women who wish to enter the nursing profession, Prac- 
tical experience in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds. Favor- 
able applicants must meet the requirements of good health, 
of age (20-35), of good moral character, having had two years 
of High School instruction or its educational equivalent. 
School catalog and blanks will be sent on application to the 
Superintendent of Nurses, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago, Il. 
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Washington Boulevard Hospital 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Excellent three year course--Maternity--Medical--Surgica 
= Childre nand X-ray departments. Maintenance provided as well 
= as an allow: ry each month. _ For further information write 
SUPERINTENDENT NURSES ao 
= 2449 Ft me et ard, cago, I 
MNIULAENUUNUYUNUURUUSIQUQELUUDLOUONSRUSEOOSUL AGA AOSAGGOGLSUULIASEO OUSIDE rent ATS 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
NORTH CHICAGO HOSPITAL--- Accredited. 

Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work to young wom- 

en above 19 years--Requirements: good health, one year high school 

credit, Separate nurses home, monthly allowance. Address 


Supt. IDA A. EHMAN, R. N., 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il, 


Hahnemann Medical College and 
Hospital of Chicago 


College established 1855. Diploma from accredited high school and 
two years of college work required for entrance. The Training 
School for Nurses is open to young women of good character, ages 
19 to 35. Over 5000 graduates. Address DR. JOS. P. COBB, Dean. 


VTE isk 

















Teacher's salaries greatly increased. The Nelle 
Training School will do this for you. Seepage 11. 


PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 
and Other Entertainments 
easily arranged from our Help-U Catalog of 
Plays, Drills, Songs, Operettas, etc. Cata- 

log sent on request, 
Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio, 
Denver, Colo., 203 International Trust Bldg. 
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GREGG 
Shorthand 


is indorsed by 


75% 
of the Boards 
of Education 
in the U. S. 
whose High 
Schools teach 
Shorthand. 


Send for The Progress 
of the Shorthand Reform 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 




















COLUMBIA 


(MUSIC \ 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


5 Weeks, June 24 to July 27 
Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin 
Public School Music Course 
Special Lectures and Recitals for renchers. Advanced Inter- 
pee a: for Artist Students. Kin rten, Ear Training, 
larmony, Sight Reading, Orche: suates jucting. 
blic School Music Course 
MARY STRAWN VERNON, Principal 
Diploma Completion 2nd tee Post Graduate nee 8rdyear. 


er Classe 
Theory, Sight ~~ hestra Corduct Eraint 
prepare for entrance into the Di Diploma mre Public Se hool 


Dept. 508 609 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Summer Term For 
Physical Directors and 
Playground Supervisors 


JULY 1—AUGUST 10 

Six Weeks Summer Session 
gives theoretical and practical training in all 
branches of the work. BEGINNING AND ADVANCED 
CLASSES. SPECIAL Courses in MEDICAL AIDE for WAR 
WORK in the Reconstruction Hospitals. _ MILITARY 
TACTICS, DRILLS, and PUBLIC SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. —IN- 
TERPRETIVE DANCING. SUMMER WORK CREDITED on 2 
year Winter Course. For Catalogs address 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
430 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Offers a three year course to young women between ages of 
19-35. Accredited by the I]linois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers. Monthly allowance while studying. For details ad- 
dress Eliza Conde Glenn, Supt., 149 W. Superior St., Chieago, Ill, 


Musie Teachers : and ASSISTANTS WANTED 


Exate County. City; federated 
rativ 
r 


























examination units); information FREE; gy hod 


Mr. Perfield, State Sec’y, Hotel St. James, NEW YORK CITY 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Bird Contest Prizes 


‘The annual contest in bird observation 
conducted by Herman C. De Groat of 
Buffalo attracted the usual amount of 
interest during the past year. There 
were contestants from eight of the 
states. The largest number of those 
participating was from the State of 
New York. This may be due partially 
to the fact that the Department of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York has 
been active in promoting Bird Study for 
many years. After New York, Cali- 
fornia stood next in line of those sub- 
mitting lists. The first prize for the larg- 
est number of birds seen was awarded to 
Miss Ella Forbes of Lakeside, Wash. 
The prize was a set of opera glasses to 
be used for field observation of birds. 
The second prize was awarded to Miss 
Matilde L. Andler of District School No. 
10 of Concord, Erie County, New York. 
This prize consisted of an American flag. 


is in Kenwood, New York. 

The committee that decided the con- 
test consisted of Dr. Channing E. Beach 
President of the Audubon society of 
Buffalo, Mrs. Channing E. Beach, and 
Miss Caroline Doll, secretary of the 
Audubon Society of Buffalo. 

Mr. De Groat desires to announce 
ee there will be no further contests 
eld. 


Music Summer School 


Summer School in the musical institu- 
tions of Chicago has become an important 
factor in the educational work, and this 
year promises to be no exception. Among 
the music schools offering a course this 
year is the Columbia School of Music, 
which announces the opening of their 
Seventeenth Summer School, to be held 
from June 24th to July 27th. The lead- 
ing members of the faculty will be in 
attendance and will have charge of the 
various classes. Recitals and lectures 
will be given by the artist members of 
the school. A number of lectures on 
teaching material will be given for the 
benefit of piano, violin, and voice stu- 
dents, in connection with the special 
Normal Training classes for teachers and 
those preparing to teach, and for those 
who are unable to study during the winter 
months and yet feel the necessity of keep- 
ing in touch with the most comprehen- 
sive and practical teaching methods. 

A special feature of the course offered 
by this School is that devoted to Public 
School Music teachers; and for their ben- 
efit special classes in Theory, Orchestra 
Conducting, Sight Singing and Ear-train- 
ing will be given in preparation for those 
preparing for entrance into the senior or 
graduating year of the school. Credits 
for work done in the Summer School are 
accepted by this Institution, and in many 
eases enable the students to enter the 
senior or graduating year and thus com- 
plete their two-year course in a single 
year. Thepresident and director of this 
school, Clare Osborne Reed, has long 
been prominently identified with the 
higher musical and educational interests 
of the country and has surrounded her- 
self with a faculty of eminent musicians. 





Ernest A. Dench, author of ‘‘Mo- 
tion Picture Education’’ (Standard 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio), in- 


forms us that the Bureau of Commercial 
Economics, Washington, D. C., has an 
extensive motion picture library. The 
Bureau is prepared to loan its educational 
reels free of charge to any institution 


tion subjects it may need. The Bureau 
has distributing stations established in 
different parts of the country, so dis- 
tance is no handicap. Write the Bureau 
for its booklet, mentioning this magazine. 





Here is a new one! A Military Foun- 


tain Pen that holds a year’s or so supply 
of ink in dry tablet form. 
pecially useful for a soldier in camp or 


This is es- 


in the trenches, and if so, measurably so 


for many other people who may get too 
far from an ink bottle. 


Fill the holder 


with water and write. Write the Laugh- 


lin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., mentioning 
Norma! Instructor, for full description 








and price. 





A third prize was also forwarded to | 
Miss J. Adelaide Krotts, whose school | 

















VALPARAISO 


The University 


cation at an expense within his reach. 


twelve weeks, 
seleet their work, 


Departments 


Commerce, 





Address REGISTRAR. 





SUMMER SCHOOL— 


Old College Building 
Opens May 28th 1918 
was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every 


person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, 
That such aninstitution is a neces: 
fact thateach year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 


q 
The Summer School 
During this term the University will offer an exce 
There will be beginning, intermediate, 
Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, 
Phonography 


is one of the largest in the United States, The 

Summer Term willopen May 28th and will continue 

ptional list of subjects from which students may 
advanced and review work in the following 

Kindergarten Methods, 

and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, 


Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, 
and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, 
The Expenses are the Lowest — $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 


om, $39 to $51 per quarter. 


46th Zonet Will Open September 17, 1918 


INDIANA 


practical edu- 
sity may be judged by the 


Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression 
Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 
Board with Furnished 
Catalog will be mailed free. 




















The National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College was established 
in 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten 


College. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, 
author and prominent educator, is 
its president. It is the largest of 
the Kindergarten training schools 
and one of the oldest. 





NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 9 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, 
dergraduate and advanced. 
ward diploma. 

Dormitories on College grounds, with delight- 
ful surroundings. 
advantages, 
beaches, churches, libraries, 

Opportunity afforded to attend sessions of 
International 
held in Chicago June 24-30 

For illustrated 
School address 


Box 30, 


un- 
Credit applied to- 
Practice Schools. 


Chicago offers many social 


— parks, playgrounds, bathing 


theatres, concerts. 


Kindergarten Union Convention 


announcement of Summer 


2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 











Northwestern University 
-— Summer School —— 


July 1 to August 10 


a courses for teachers and 
supervisors in the College of Liberal 
Arts, the School of Music, and the School 
of Oratory and Physical Education. 


Write for descriptive bulletins. 


THOMAS F. HOLGATE, 
President, ad interim 


432 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 











le 


Physical 





| Ediication 


The summer course of American College of 
Physical Education offers a pleasant vacation as well 
as instruction that prepares teachers for better posi- 


| tions. Fundamentals of Physical Education and 
Playground Supervision given in course, Choice of 35 
subjects. Gymnasium drills and exercises, aesthetic 
and folk dancing, tennis and other athletic diversions. 

| Strong theory courses, Summer course June 25 
August 6, Co-educational, Well equipped building. 
Large Faculty. Accredited. Catalog free. 


Dept. 12, American College of Physical Education 
4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 








making a request for any visual instruc- | 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY ist to JULY 27th—1918 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


(accredited) 
Immediately following International Kindergarten Union 
Convention. Special Lecturers, Advanced Study, Regular Courses. 


Credits applied on diploma. Open Air Kindergarten on Grounds. 
Near Lake Shore Drive, Public Concerts, Bathing Beaches,ete. For 
information address 701 Rush St., or 925 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


| work, 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 

Registered by the State of Lllinoi 
course preparatory instructicn, Theoretical ‘and 
Practical class work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
For information apply to . 

MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


Three ar 


Training School, 





LYCEUM 
ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Dept.N, 600-610 LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO 
Summer Term, June 24 to August 31, 1918 
Instruction in all branches of music and dramatic art. 








ELIAS DAY, Director, offers special courses to 
advanced music ‘and dramatic students in stage de- 
portment, interpretation and repertoire. 

Unusual openings for concert work for those who 
are prepared. rite for detailed information and 








THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
EAST GF THE ROCKIES 


The University of Vermont 
Summer School 


BURLINGTON-on-Lake Champlain 
A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS—July 8 to August 16 

































free catalog. Frank A. Morgan, Manager. For information address J, F. MESSENGER, Director 
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KP At Last! A Perfect Duplicator K} 
oe 
K Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 
K gn the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine, Always "5 
gi ‘Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 7 
rhe 
RA Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a ,y, 
nA Modern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. KA 
Del When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, ,% 
i 7 typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on rh 
ol Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter rh 
AA and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- i 
mh tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can ‘be —— ated in one or more colors 
te at the same time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times each day. "¥ 
yy Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $4.50—Less Special Discount to sc hocks and teachers of 10 per cent, 
K> or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. ey 
K > J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa ... 
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This Interesting Book | 


shows how over 3000 men and women es ive learned piano | 


or orgun at home, rapidly and successfull at one- 


quarter usual cost. You can do the same. Send letter 

or post-card for the book; FREE. 

Music Needed Now More Than Ever 
The book explains why one lesson with an expert is 

worth a dozen other lessons, It tells why there is a great- 

erdemand for skilled players now than ever before, All 

warring nations consider music absolutely necessary to 


nation’s efficiency, Use your spare moments to learn | 
piano or organ, You will be serving your country and | 


yourself as well. 


Quinn’s Famous Written Method | 


brings right to your ho me all the great advantages of 





conservatory stu ly » lessons are entirely different 
from most lessons, tee contain the latest developments 
of musical instruction, many of which are absolutely 
unknown to the average teacher, Men and women who 
have failed by allother methods have quickly and eas: 
ly attained success when studying with Dr. Quinn. 










by many aieting als aed pausic jans, 
0) “ se b 


now eg t reduced on ac 
. Send postcard or letter for 
No cost or obligation, 


QUINN ‘CONSERVATORY, Studio N5, Social Union Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 








Whatever your occupation or position, 
you can impr » by our course in Public 
Speaking, dre amatic re eading an ae n ate ns 
which include phy al cultur 

training. Mec the rsan a te achers can ‘instruct 
their Sens nto reci 

Graduate vive iavtlons »me diplomas 

Send 4e. Satine tor lilustratec 1 Ree itation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Dept, 8, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mieh 


CIVIL. SERVICE 








positions are in all parts Gf the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 


sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed =: 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi 


fied positions Common school education sutticient, 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


Govt Positions for Momen 





875 to $150 a month to start. Vacations with 
fulkpay. Send for big free book by A. R. 





e Secretary-Examiner. _Address 
Patterson Civil Seales “School, 155 News Bldg. Rochester,N.Y. 


Train For Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 
—their regular nurses are going to the front, Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply. This is your 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special] Training Course during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms. Llospital experience given if desired. We help you 
find employment. Write at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, “1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


High School Course 
in Two Years eae 


home, in 

spare time. 

lified high school course that you 

ets all college entrance require- 

ents. Prepared by. le ain members of the faculties of 
universities and academ ‘his is your opportunity 

Write for booklet and full particulars. No obligations what- 

ever. Write today—NO 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
P 3235, ‘0, U.S.A. 










Here is complete and a che 










MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Vou can mad Tusaae Uke this quily 
at See Home. Write tc ay for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn | to oa Fiano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 


AMERICAN Ban, Si00k o8 inners or advanced pupils. 
27 Lakeside Bidg..Chicage 














War has created many openings in Govern 
ment service. Hundreds of good positions open 
to women. Clean, pleasant, easy and steady 
work, Short hours. Nodrudgery. Quick 
Promotion. Equal Footing with Men, All 
Americans Over 18 eligible. Positions paying | 


Ieee oy for eight years former U.S. Civil | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘“*Composition and Literature.’’ By 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Eugene R. Musgrove, A. M. Cloth. 
| 12mo. 519pp. $1.20. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 


Professor Musgrove has here made a 
noteworthy attempt to relate spoken and 
written English to the pupils’ present 
needs, first, and to the later scholastic 
requirements of Rhetoric and Literature, 
second. The author enumerates the 
| features which enc ourage in the pupil 

‘*practical correctness,’’ the lack of 
which is the great obstacle to the study 
of higher English. They are: brevity 
of treatment; illustrative material from 
pupils themselves, thus invoking the 
spirit of emulation; an abstract of Eng- 
| lish and American Literature, with lists 
of the required books appended to each 
chapter, 
trance questions; supplementary tables 
in the index, which include: 1. a unique 
comparison of the verb tenses of Eng- 
lish, French, German and Latin, which 
cannot but serve a vital need in second- 


the required foreign languages; 2. a tab- 


ular summary of English and American 
Literature, by epochs, giving the histor- 
ical background and the ‘‘historical set- 
ting’’ of the great works of literature, 
the authors, their principal works, and 
the page reference to the discussion of 
each; 3. the college entrance require- 
ments from 1917-1922; 4. the New York 
Regents requirements; 5. Specimen 
Question papers; topics for composi- 
tion, selected and arranged at the end 
of each chapter, both from college en- 
trance papers and from other sources; 
numerous cross references, and a com- 
prehensive index. 


**The United States Post Office.’’ By 
Daniel C. Roper, First Assistant Post- 
master Gereral, 1918-1916. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 12mo. 3&82pp. $1.50 net. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York. 

The remarkable story of the post office 
'in America is told in full. Beginning 

with an introductory chapter on ancient 

postal systems and the English postal 
‘system through the Middle Ages, the 
| book proper begins with a careful dis- 
cussion of American Colonial postal ser- 
vice. In 1845 the low postage laws were 
adopted, and the modern American postal 
service datés from that time. ‘The chap- 
ters on post roads, the workings of a 
post office, the railway mail, collections 
and deliveries in great cities, the parcel 
post, postal banks, postal inspection, and 
| policing the mails are interesting and 
authoritative. It is elaborately illus- 
trated with photographs, and contains an 
interesting appendix with a list of tech- 
nical terms used by postal employees. 
There is also a list of the Postmasters 
General and Assistants from 1775 to date, 
and a chronology of the great landmarks 
in postal history from 599 B. C. to the 
present time. 





mentals.’’ By Cyrus D. Mead, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, College for Teachers, University 
|of Cincinnati. Paper boards. 16mo. 
68pp. 60c. World Book Company, Yon- 
kers, New York. 

Much interest has been evinced in re- 
cent months, throughout the schools, in 
the Courtis ‘‘Standard Practice Tests’’ 
and Thompson's ‘‘ Minimum Essentials, ’’ 
in the four fundamental operations in 
arithmetic. It occurred to the Superin- 

| tendent of Schools of Cincinnati, the 
| matter having brought to his attention 
| by the publishers of the systems above 
| named, to find out, by experiments broad 
| enough to be called conclusive, if these 


systems did make for efficiency, and if 


| **An Experiment in the Funda- 





























4) 
The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this fleld 
during the past seventeen years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members, For full information and a sample copy ‘of the P rogressive ‘Teacher, address 

CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
> = ~ 























as well as specimen college en- | 


ary language work, both in English and | 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 





WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


at all seasous many Calis for primary and grammar grade teachers, 





May 1918 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 





GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers Need 


jhotographs in applying for positions. We 





Whether you wish a position in the North, South, East or 
West, write National today, and application blank will be 

immediately sent. The National Teachers Agency has repre- saraish 7 ou ee ie ak wt F pared awl flue: = 
sentatives and cooperating agencies in all principal citiesand | oe et phe photograph OW. Or | sonaittanie an re 
is continually in touch with the best positions everywhere, | turned. We guarantee satisfaction, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Offices, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 























PHOTOGRAPHS Brite cui piston sig sther good pleut of sone 


self, and $1.60, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 
34 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - __- NY, N. Y. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC Everett O. Fisk & Co., 


Proprietors. 
2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ll. 514 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 817 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 649 Union Arcade, Pittsburg, Pa. 633 Cit. Bk. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904-- NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations, Well pre- 
NO ADVANCE FEE pared teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
UNNI A Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. Vo Position, No Fee. 
C.D. BROOKS, Mg 
THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 333-4 Ficst National Bank Bidg.,. Syracuse, N. y. 
No registration fee charged. We advertise—and render ‘‘personal service.’ 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY—: L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securinga promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 


























THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU $222,Shestnutst.. 


An up to date Eastern Agency forteachers, Try it, 


The AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7PACHERS nected now for dive als. Great opportunites 
Alfred B. Morrill, Mgr., Dept. A, Springfield, Mass. a to — N. E. andNational. Write for particulars. 
KEEP REGISTERED WITH THE 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL TEACHERS Empire Teachers Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“NO FEE UNLESS POSITION IS SECURED” 17th Year Wm. H. MacMillan, Manager. 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, Proprietor. . ° 














GREAT LAKE> TO THE 
PLINNEAPOLIS 
TEACHERS 
ACL NCY 


Missouri Valley Teachers’ Agency Enrolment iree 


Territory unlimited. Business relations on personal basis. We notify each of our candidates of a va- 
cancy. Write or wire for enrollment blanks, O, F. REVERCOMB, Mgr., Kirksville, Missouri 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency 33 5"c 


Bldg., Denver, Col. 
Twenty-four years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and school officials, We operate in all western states. 
FRED DICK, Manager, Co-Operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Teachers Needed No want a position in _ of the Western States, WRITE 
US WITHOUT DELA 


CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Paul S. filer, Mgr., 412 Chamber of ‘Commerce Bidg., SPOKANE, WASH. 


PACIFIC 


WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 
306 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FROM THE 
PROMPT 


EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
































The DEMAND always exceeds the SUPPLY. _If you| 














We Need Teachers — Positions Waiting : 


New and Experienced teachers register now. College and Normal Graduates in demand. We have vacancies. 
ET US LOCATE YOU. 


LE 
CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY » BOULDER, COLO. G. W. Hampton, Manager = 

















SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “* "s22tsiz.a9s"” 


AT HOME in the Southwest, right now the land of GREATEST OPPORTUNITY for the live teacher. 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED, PAID. 
Write J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


, 100 TEACHERS for rural schools in Wyoming. Salaries from $60.00 to $80.00 per 
month, Applicants must have had at least one-half year of normal training in addition to a four- 
year high school course. No commission charged. —_* State Teachers Employ- 











MIDLAND EMPIRE TOSER AGENCY, 


IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


aes Teactere needed for sammer and fall openings. E Ei 
latonce. Write for special membe: +4 


























ment Bureau, State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
5 Seventeen be Ml of _Sopaciontions service to teachers and schoo! 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENGY sascvcic-s 
UNTWORTH. Mgr., 535 New York Block. Seattle. 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, edi22 Keneacky. 
9 Mentor, Hentucky. 
DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—$1.00 each 
subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms. 


officers in Oregon rm Montana, 
= _— x Teachers needed for vacancies. Simple 
ral Contrac I 
The Weis Teachers’ Agency # Pe a a 
P. S. HALLOCK,. Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 





POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications. FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
Largest and Leading Agency 
For the Entire West and Alaska 


Free Registration ! Boise, Idaho 











We Can Place You in a Better Position 




















Our Social Field REGISTER NOW. ENROLLMENT ONE DOLLAR 
ur opecia’ es Booklet “How to Apply for a School and Se -cure Promotion, with 
Grizona few Mexico | Laws of Certification of Teachers of all the states,’’ free to members, 
Colorado Oklahoma Non-members Fifty Cents in stamps. 
Kansas | South Dakota ONE AGENOY THAT Eq == i . 
DOES THE WORK 
Msccds™ | Wathington OF MANY ROCKY MF TEACHERS 
THE TARGEST IN = (7 epg A a ee ce) 





THE WEST 


WILLIAM RUFFER, A. M., Manager. 





Our Motto ‘‘Service’’ 











100% More Teachers Promoted 


to better positions this year upon our recommendation than in any previous year. Our sixth 
year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. This is why our members are 
usually elected. They Are Wanted. Schools and colleges in thirty-three States and three 
Foreign Countries used our service last year. Write today. No registration fee necessary. 


Wesiern Reference & Bond Association, 653 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Teachers’ Agency 


“Teaching as a Business,” with chapters on War, Sal- 
aries, etc.,sent free. Thirty- third year. Register in four 
offices with one fee. Branch offices— 

New York: 437 Sth Ave. 


Albe 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Denver: Symes Bidg. Spokane: Peyton Bidg. 























‘Three Classes of Teachers Who 
Should Enroll in Our Agency 


1—Those who desire a better locality, 

2—Those who want a better salary. . 

38—Those who possess average or more than average ability, 
“Write Manager C, E. White for particulars, 


Educational Service Bureau, Meyers Areade, Nicollet at Tenth, | 


























| ture, 


| the way, as well, 
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so, how much, and which seemed to give 
the better results. ‘lhe problem was 
given to Professor Read for solution, and 
this monograph, which is published in 
the ‘‘School Efficiency’’ series, is the 
answer. The tests were given to ap- 
proximately one thousand fifth grade 
pupils of the Cincinnati schools, divided 
into two equal groups—the Courtis group 
and the Thompson group. The results 
are here tabulated and compared, with 
criticisms and comments by principals 
and teachers who gave or supervised the 
tests and drill work. Whatever the tab- 
ulations may indicate as to the relative 
efficiency of the two rival systems, Pro- 
fessor Mead seems to have established 
the fact that scientifically planned drill 
in the fundamentals is decidedly bene- 
ticial and worth while, and that both of 
the systems employed do show beneficial 
results in the work of the pupils, which, 
by the testimony of other teachers, is 
noticeably carried over into the follow- 
ing year’s work. 


‘‘The Horace Mann Readers.’’ Seventh 
Reader. By Walter L. Hervey, Ph. D., 
and Melvin Hix, B. S. Cloth. 12mo. 
480pp. 80c. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. 

There is a store of good reading in 
this latest of the Horace Mann series. 
Two points mark the collection. A broad 
field of choice, from the literature which 
most appeals to youthful readers, and a 
generous allowance from each author 
selected. There are generous chapters 
from Conan Doyle’s ‘‘Fortunes of Ni- 
gel;’’ from Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Roughing 
It;’’ from Franklin’s ‘‘ Autobiography ;’’ 
from Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress;’’ 
and from Peary’s ‘‘Discovery of the 
North Pole.’’ We find ‘‘'l'he Great Stone 
Face,’’ ‘‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’ 
and ‘‘Evangeline’’ complete; Dickens’ 
‘*Christmas Carol,’’ Abridged, and the 
balance of the book filled with a choice 
selection of gems from the best litéra- 
which are calculated to increase 
the desire for good reading, and to point 
to the satisfaction of 
that desire. 


‘*Kaster.’’ Its history, celebration, 
spirit, and significance, as related in 
prose and verse. Compiled by Susan 
Tracy Rice. Edited by Robert Haven 
Schauffler. 12mo. 294pp. $1.10 net. 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 





Missouri Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends only when asked to do so by school 

officers direct. Needs candidates for all kinds 

of school positions. Write for free blanks. 
LET US RAISE YOUR SALARY. 


Arthur B. Cline, Mgr., 
Kirksville, Missouri 











TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the 
ground and in closest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


FOR-A-SINGLE-FEE~ YOU JOIN-ALL OFFICES 









CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY ,MO. 
STEinway HALL FLAT IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLDG. NEW YORK LIFE BLOG. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. CHATTANOCOGA,TENN, . SPOKANE, WASH. 


U.S. Trust Bios. Tempce Court CHAMBER OF Commerce B08 


EDUCATORS-AGENC 


Our Personal Service a Distinguishing Characteristic. 
Ask for list of vacancies to be filled before September 1,19 ™, 





A. P. Goddard, President 

Fo M. C. A, Building, 
South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


How to Apply. 26th Year 


Write for our Free Booklet 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


224 S. Mich. Ave. 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. 
E. KR. NICHOLS, Meér. 


Northwest Teachers’ Agency **:: 


HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2ith Year, $1 Registers in Three Offices. 
GLOBE BUILDING, - - a CY MINN. 








T. B. Hanna, A,M., Mgr., North Yakima, Wash. 


BEST SALARIES FROM DAKOTAS 
TO CALIFORNIA AND ALASKA a> | 








Texas Teachers’ Bureau 











GUD NIT STREET.” EVER, COL. Marshall, Texas 
The TEACHERS EXCHANGE Now in 80th Year. 
of B 120 BOYLSTON ST. 








Reccueanpa Fascumee TUTORS AND SCHOOLS, 


THE WAY TO |THE Lt @ i Sef I C 74% @* re) TEACHERS’ 
THE BEST 31 West Lake Street. Suite 205 AGEN Om 4 
POSITIONS |DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 








1078) MORE DIRECT CALLS IN 1917; 350% MORE TEAC HERS PLACED 


This volume is the latest of the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Holiday’’ series, which include ten 
titles, from Arbor Day to Washington’s 
Birthday, and which are standard col- 
lections of prose and verse relating to 
the American Holidays. Besides trac- 
ing the history and the various national 
methods of celebration, the book pre- 
sents Hymns and Carols, Fiction and 
Drama, and famous passages on Immor- 
tality. Every phase of the Easter story 
has been touched upon; every care has 
been used to make the book not only 
complete but reliable. 

*‘Journalism for High Schools.’’ By 
Charles Dillon. 





Formerly Professor of | 


Industrial Journalism, Kansas State Ag- | 


ricultural College. Cloth. 12mo. 120pp. 
$1.00. Lloyd Adams Noble, New York. 

Nearly every secondary school in the 
country, all colleges, and many private 
schools, have weekly or monthly papers, 
written and managed by students with 
faculty assistance. This book aims to 
give to such teachers and pupils a manual 
of instruction in journalism that is cor- 
rect, professional in tone, according to 
the best standards of taste, and yet so 
presented as tobe interesting to stu- 
dents, and to give them not only a desire 
to do newspaper work, but a desire to 
improve in written English, for its own 
sake as well as to ‘‘get into print.’’ 
There are chapters on Making Up the 
Paper, Writing the Headlines, Prepara- 
tion of Copy, Editorial Writing, What is 
School News, the Law of Copyright, 
The Law of Libel; and many others 
equally valuable and interesting. If one 
did nothing more than read this book, 


TEACHERS, NOW LISTEN 


Why don’t you secure a typewriter from us, and use your 
spare time in preparing for a position, as typewriter or 
stenographer, by mail? Salaries $1,000 to $1,200. What 
will you do when your school is out? Typewriters rented, 
and sold on easy monthly payments of only $3.00 per month. 
Thousands of government positions now open. Prices and 
terms on typewriters sent on request. Civil Service, Nor- 
mal, High School, Typewriting, Domestic Science, Agricul- 
tural, English, Penmanship, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Law, 
and Salesmenship Courses thoroughly taught by mail. For 
“*Free Tuition’ plan, address Carnegie College, Rogers, O. 














Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 


Question Books, each subject, 25 cents; 
each subject, 25 cents 


Answer Books 


SUBJECTS 


Arithmetic Physical Geography 
Geography English History 
Elementary English Ancient History 


Civil Government 
History of Education 


English Grammar 
United States History 


Physiology American History 

Spelling Physics 

Algebra Biology 

Intermediate Algebra Botany 

Geometry Chemistry 

Ist Year English Zoology 

2nd Year English ist Year French 

3rd Year English Ist Year German 

4th Year English Ist Year Latin 

Psychology and Prin- 2nd Year Latin 
ciples of Education 2nd Year German 

Commercial Geography 3rd Year German 

Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 

6 or more copies, 20°) discount. 


One doz. or more copies, 257 discount, 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupilsdo. What ques 
tions to ask, What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the Use of teachers preparing for examinations 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHVIETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, Illustrated, 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they willgive you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
will send the five 


To introduce this work we 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa 
ture of the parents each month, Size of each 

7x4 inches. Price, 10¢c per doz.; doz., 2 
Se md 10¢ for si ample dozen. 


For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Would You Like > 
Jo Learn * 


How First Year Pupils 
Through Story, Song and Play | 
In 9 months read 8 Primers, 8 
First, 7 Second and 2 Third 
Readers, or 3400 Pages ? 

For Free Information, address I 
G. W. Lewis Pub. Co. } 
4107 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago © 























A Book to Keep on Your Desk 


|GOOD ENGLISH 








By Dr. Joun L. Haney, Head of Dept of 

— h, Central High School Phil ule phic 

As essential as the dictionary t« gas 

ray Ts A handy ferer 

plains over 1000 n 
Cloth t nd, 244 
» ° 1 i ipprovel and 

eo t 

THE EGERTON. PRESS, “934 North 1th St., Phila., Pa 
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a # by 
our talent. Fifteer 
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ful work for newspapers & 
and magazines qualifies me to teac a you 
Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6¢ in 
stamps for t st lessor 1 plate ; also collec 





fie m of drawings sho wing pee ssibilities 
r YOU. Stale your age, 


THE LANDON SCHOOL rg rtoonin 


1453 Sehofield Bldg., Cleveland, ©. 





The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers 
Write for catalog ( 
giving size and our 
free trial offer 

MEKTOGKAPH MPG, & 

DUPLICATON CO, 
46 Murray St, N.Y. ity 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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OdIHePr POSES WHI/E cy DIOOR) For photo souvenirs with more than one teacher, add 1 
Te IPOPPOW IS eo s Order as many or more souvenirs as pupils’ names appearing thereon, 
LOT’ OW IS ge! ld dwag ceed number of souvenirs desired, add one cent for each name in excess, 
+ a at ID ho oa Remittance must accompany order. 
4 ZOMMETNS iOS SHOGIG Have HO PoOM If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you. 


* aphotosouvenir, you will like this change, which was suggested by our patrons, By this 











Souvenir of Our School 


‘Just What I’ve Wanted” 


UR lifelong rule has been: the gift we give, be it ever so small, the quality must be 
first-class, and especially should this be borne out in the selection of school souve- 
nirs, since they are preserved indefinitely. With this thought in mind, we have 

spared nothing that would add to the value and beauty of our souvenirs, 

For many years, teachers throughout the United States and foreign countries, have 

presented our souvenirs to their pupils at the close of school, and more than pleased will 
they be with our 1918 production, 


SOUVENIR NUMBER 9 


is our 1918 design, herewith illustrated, 3'4 x 64 inches, heading and poem steel die en- 
graved in green, while the design in oval, (which is in harmony with poem) is engraved 
in green and red, the whole producing a neat and appropriate design. 

Booklet i is tied with silk tassel as shown in illustration, has eight insert pages in 
which is printed an illustrated greeting from teacher to pupils and two especially good 
poems “For Today’”’ and “‘School Days.”’ These poems are good, nicely illustrated, hand 
lettered and never before used on any souvenirs. We also print material you send us, 
which is name of your school, (if any) district number, township, county, state, name of 
teacher or teachers and if desired, the school board, 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS 


We have made an important change in our style 9 for photos, Instead of mounting 
photo on front of cover as has been our custom, we are mounting it in a neat etched de- 
sign, opposite the page containing names of pupils, etc., which is a more appropriate 
place for it, besides, preserves and keeps the photo always neat and clean. If you desire 


arrangement we have been able to produce a better cover design. 

If photo souvenir is desired, send us the photo you wish reproduced and we will copy 
from it a correct size photo for each souvenir and return the original. If photo is not 
desired, there will appear instead, a suitable poem. We can arrange this photo style for 
one, two, three or four teachers and without photos, for any size school. 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR OUR NEW NO. 9 


Without Photo—12 or less $1.25; additional ones, 7 cents each. 
With Photo—12 or less $1.40; additional ones, 8 cents each. 


Envelopes for these souvenirs, with appropriate zine etching printed thereon, 8 cents per dozen. 
‘4 cents for each extra photo print required. 
Should pupils’ names ex- 


Remit by postoffice or express money order when possible. 
I If you prefer to see our sam- 
ples, we will be pleased to send our line with prices. 

When presenting our Number 9 you will not only be glad that you gave souvenirs, but glad that 
you gave this one. 

The more you study this souvenir throughout, the better you will like it. 

Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails, which is a great 


advantage to us and to our patrons. 
Box H, Mansfield, Ohio 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., 











ENTERTAINMENTS 


& dials gues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
ss Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pie ces, 
" on Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Play® Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special. 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, J« kes, Hand 


Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions New Commencement Manual 








Large catalog Free. Every full of. new ideas for a 
Teacher should have one. 1°" and stage ents, 870 pag 

of plar ips and_su; es 

‘RATED. Price 














T. S. DENISON & ©0.]; aTELUS 
Dept.58 , CHIVAGO]$1.25. Postpaid. 








Tothill’s Patent Safety Playground Apparatus 


Debates ana rations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 

COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Writ Stories, Pow cere nenaes ace 
ri ers i n. Lavaiaeine ireau, NI , Hannibal, “ng | 


I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 


A WEEK EVENINGS. 


Tells how. 2c Postage. 


- $3 





Through the Camera’s Eye 


We Make a Specialty of— 


C. The Development of Films 
¢, Making Prints trom them 
C, Making Photographic Post Cards 


from any subject by reproducing from the original photo. 


(, Making Photographic Enlargements 


from any size negative. 


*AKING PICTURES isa most de 


lightful recreation in which any- 


one may indulge but it is robbed of half its pleasure if one has to 
develop the films and do the other work necessary to secure the fin- 


ished pictures, 
grapher do not always permit of 
fee results oftentimes, 


The facilities at the command of the amateur photo- 


first class work and consequently 


are disappointing. 


We possess exceptional facilities for doing all kinds of photo- 


graphic work ina first class manner, 


The materials which we use 


are the best obtainable and the workmanship is unexcelled. Our 
prices for developing and printing are very reasonable as will be 
noted by a glance at the schedule of prices printed below. 


All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, and are sent to you postpaid. 
Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Developing 
Spool Films 


Any 6 exposure film 


Any 10 or 12 exposure film....... 5c | 


Prices for Developing 
Film Packs 


Film Packs (any size) 





Plates (any size) each............. Se | 


All tiims should be sent t 


NOTE: 
ped and with the sender’ : 


—eurey wra 
me and address on the package. 
by parce! post, fully prepaying ~ Wg 


Prices for Printing 
Avo Prints Unmounted 
‘556 enn. ceceeses seceveceouses 6 3 
4 334x3% 





Post Cards 
Reproduced from Any Photo 
First Dozen 75¢ 
Each Additional Doz., Same Negative..48¢ 
Special Rates on Large Orders 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en- 
Enlargements largements from any good negative and can furnish them 


either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired, 


Price list on request. 


Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Ms*.Art Dept. F. A-Owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N.Y. 





** You Take the Pictures and We Will De the Rest’’ 
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be produced ability and 

safety is md A, the most essential welfare. 

Send for Catalogue Telay, Everything for Playground Use. 
w.S. TOTHI 

1818 Webster Ave. eontca go, It. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A New Patriotic Entertainment in One Act, 
for Eight Female Characters 


The Girls Over Here 


BY MARIE DORAN 

This entertainment has been written to fill 
the present needs for a patriotic play for female 
characters, and it is eminently suited to Red 
Cross benefits and patriotic functions, The 
east is eight female characters, and the one 
scene a simple interior. It can be easily pro- 
duced as no difficult’scenery or properties are 
required. The characters are seven young 
ladies who are interested in working for the 
victory of Uncle Sam and his Allies, and the 
wife of a Grand Army man, who plays a sympa- 
thetic part. No royalty is charged for its pro- 
duction by amateurs. Price 25 cents. 
SAMUEL FRENCH, 28-30 West 38th St.,New York, N. Y. 
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Teachers 


desiring new or better positions 
may avoid expense and waste effort 
by utilizing the channels of the 


School Service Bureau 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Filing card and directions on application. 
YOU PAY FOR SERVICE. You are 


not lized for S 


od 
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BOOKS OF THE HOUR 


Send address for illustrated and | yg ne circulars of 
our new and popular books, Motion Picture Education, 
Wit and Humor for Public Speakers, Where to Sell Manu- 
scripts (for ambitious authors), Sex Life of Boys and 
Young Men, Secrets of Success in Poultry Culture, ete.,ete. 


The Standard Publishing Co., Desk 50, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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and look at the facsimile illustrations, 
he would be sure to look at his daily 
paper, for ever after, with added insight, 
and with added respect. 


‘*A Rapid French Course.’’ By Randall 
Williams and Walter Ripman. Cloth. 
12mo. 240pp. Illustrated. 90c net. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

This elementary French textbook fol- 
lows the modern conversational method, 
using pictures and ordinary occurrences 
as the basis for instruction. New-words 
are constantly introduced, and are ex- 
plained in footnotes. There are sentence 
exercises, verb forms as necessary, gram- 
matical instruction, tables of irregular 
verbs, and an index of the words intro- 
duced. The words are phonetically pro- 
nounced. It is especially designed for 
use in evening. classes, or for private 
students of the language. The vocabu- 
lary, therefore, is not infantile or child- 
ish, but will fit the ideas and experiences 
of mature minds. The conversational 
form of the exercises will facilitate 
dramatization, which will servé to im- 
press the words, at the same time mak- 
ing the pronunciation and intonation 
more real and fluent. This book may be 
followed by Guibillon’s ‘‘ La France.’’ 


**La France.’’ French Life and Ways. 
By G. Guibillon, Associate Professor at 
the College of Bordeaux, France. Cloth. 
12mo. 286pp. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

This is one of the Modern Language 
Series, edited by Walter Ripman; and 
was originally written for use as a 
class book in French, for English 
schools. It is a complete description of 
France—situation, climate and general 
aspects, houses, cooking, religion, edu- 
cation, laws, weights and measures, 
railroads, postal system, army and navy, 


| and all other aspects of French life. It 


| is told in simple, yet idiomatic French, 


clear and easily grasped, and is well il- 
lustrated by etchings. This book would 
fill a large place in secondary French 


| classes, in giving to American students 


a first hand acquaintance with the 


| beautiful land of France. 


‘America, Yesterday and To-day.”’ 


| A Pageant. By Nina B. Lamkin. Cloth. 


| 50c. 


/@ truer, 





48pp. Illustrated from photos. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The author of this pageant, which 
deals with American History of the 
Indian and pioneer days, and strives, by 
contrasting those things with the mani- 
fold interests of the present, to inculcate 
more thoughtful patriotism, 
states that it was presented over three 
hundred fifty times in 1917, with uniform 
success. The scenario alone is given, 
and is followed by directions and music 
for the drills and dances, the cast, with 
the number of each group for different 
sized companies, from 80 to 500. The 
illustrations show some of the tableaux, 
the Spirit of Patriotism, and other scenes. 
Costumes for all parts are suggested. 


‘“‘The Book of Pencil Drawing.’’ By 
E. A. Branch. Paper. 4to. 64pp. 60c. 
Evans Bres. London. 

In this short manual the author has 
given the principal elements necessary 
in drawing with pencil, showing forma- 
tion of objects, round, square, and ir- 
regular, and the method of adding the 
lights and shades necessary to bring out 
form. This is one of the Kingsway 
Series, of which we have reviewed many 
during the past two years. 


‘he Teachers’ Book of Music for In- 
fants.’’ By Clara E. Grant. Paper. 
4to. 44pp. Evans Bros. London. 

This little book is one of the ‘‘Kings- 
way Series’’ of handbooks for teachers. 
It includes instructions for vocal exer- 
cises for the youngest children, and 
games and action songs. There is an 
interesting list of nursery rhymes drama- 
tized, with music, the sol fa sylla- 
bles, and full directions for action. There 
are ten nature and action songs, with 
music and directions. 


TEACHERS— GET GOVERN- 
MENT WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Gov- 
ernment examinations soon to be held t throughout Non 
entire country. War necessitates fhosmands » er tay nt- 
ments. The positions pay from $ have 
short hours and annual vacations, 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. Neen ester, N. Y., for large 
pone ahead ‘book, show ng the positions open and 

ing many sample examination questions, which will 
ig sent free of charge. 


12mo. 
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Music Lessons 
Wonderful home-study music lessons under great Amete 
ican and European teachers saaven by the University Extene 
Method. More than thirty of America’s leading Uni- 
ans now cter instruction by the University .—ry-s 
= od. Fully two-thirds of the work Fequired 5 ‘or a dee 
rom the colleges can be taken by this method. 
er Uaversity Extension Conservatory. (w (with a faculty com- 
Posed of inaster teachers in all branches of. music) is the only 
ere ized Conservatory of Music giving lessons by the UN 
VERSITY EXTENSIO METHOD: ing examination 
Papers on each 4 Gurtea teachers' Ly 2 individual per- 
correct faults and make clear all doubtful 
points. The invtrpetion ofa Master—the individual touch 
of an econ mpliened is yours to command from the 
very m you enroll, The lessons are a marvel of sime 
giteity ona ee ess. Anyone can learn at home. En- 
d by Paderewski and many other great authorities 


wit RY. Instrum ent or Voice 

ing us the course interes’ " 

how long you have taken Tessonsyif at 2 all, ete. 8 a fae 888 

ome u our Free Book containing text and illustrations 
ay lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses), 





ae VIO an 


Book and learn how easi 
Send NOW eee Re ac 
= without cost or obligation 
University Extension Conseryatory 
4191 Siegel-Myese Building 


Short-Story Writing 


Ag COURSE of forty si inthe history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of ee Short Story taught by Dr. 
J.B ore, Esenwein, for years Ed- 

itor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: —“‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 

over $1,000 for manuscript 
, to Woman's Home Comoan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall’ s 
and other leading magazines.” 
ee ee: 
Versification and P. Jour- 
nalism, In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brow’ wn, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 150-Page Cat- 
Or. Esenwein alogFree. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


Word Power 


Bit power tn Four worda"make fh fe effective, forceful speech. 
Kaptnce for ur brains, ag ex pL ; }~—, 
SSeakon proved them a vn your coceche 
7” 
Mas‘er Any Situation *); {~-t* > A 
'e rs do your will. Pie cheats ore any audi- 
vel mpreen ihe compelling way of ‘ing and your 
ccess is Let us tell about our 
to acquire this indispensible yyy moments, 
he re ee immediate results. 
For adv 
CP wore Eee Ss 


a, for a Fe time. Full Ee 


3 American Institute, S232 Manhattan Chicago, ill ill. 
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tion by correspondence. rr i 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


25th Year U, of C. (Div, W) Chicago, Ill. Whee Some 











DURING YOURVACATION 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL 


DRAWING—PAINTING 


Be a Magazine, News| r or C reial 
Tiustrator; Cartoonist: Paint MWaten Colors 
or Oil. Fascinating, lucrative work. tus 
Givelop your talent. Restful change for sum- 
re ir; baprove: eee fork ree = comes 
lay for fu fall parti 
Illustrated Art Annual F — 


ine Arts Institute, Studio 495, Omaha, Neb. 


N$1200 AYEAR 


WRITING ONE PHOTOPLAY a week 

shy your own home. We show 7 you 
Demand increas naly vreqnen than a. 
Easy, fascinating, swinstructive work, 


Tena yoge he dour : 
‘e your ‘‘happy thoughts’ and n bor hye riences into 


seen ives of all people--i: 












































spotde esas a, ert rt appealing ph Photoplays the ee ; 
7 and spec! 
Chicago Photor cpu gries ot Chicago | 









A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No political pull. Thousands of SP? Serna 
yearly, Most thorough peetes © Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“Keeping School Under Fire” 


(Prepared exclusively for ‘‘Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans’ by Public- 
ity Department, Liberty Loan 
Committee.) 


The February and March numbers of 
“‘The Atlantic Monthly’’ contain inter- 
esting articles on school life in Rheims, 
a city still under almost daily bombard- 
ment by the Germans. The city of 
Rheims was never completely evacuated 
by the civilian population, therefore 
there were children tobetaught. These, 
for the most part, were gathered in cel- 
lars made as nearly bomb-proof as pos- 
sible. Some of these cellar schools were 
only 1200 yards distant from the enemy 
lines, and shells fell around them daily. 
On two occasions shells penetrated 
schoolrooms, but fortunately both times 
school was not in session. 

The schools were named after French 
military heroes. The Joffre school was 
held in a champagne cellar, the classes 
being separated by rows of champagne 
eases. This school was very near the 
firing line, nevertheless the children at- 
tended regularly. The room was pro- 
tected by a four foot course of concrete 
overlaid with mortar and earth. The 
teacher lived in the cellar rooms. In 
some of the schcols the families of the 
children lived there also. When the 
bombardments came the children were 
kept in school until the shelling was 
over. Sometimes they had to remain 
until late into the night. Of course, the 
children were frightened when the big 
shells fell near and exploded with a 
deafening crash, and they were anxious 
about their parents at home. But they 
were brave and determined, soon recov- 
ered from their fright and went about 
their study and play again as_ usual. 
Strange though it may seem, although 
many people were killed during those 
terrible bombardments, not a child who 
attended the schools was hurt. Shells 
fell near—500 yards away, sometimes 
—and the explosions shook the |cellar- 
rooms and broke the glass in the venti- 
lators, but not a schoolroom was hit while 
the children were present, 

Some of the children recorded their 
experiences during those days. One 
wrote, ‘‘Day before yesterday we were 
just eating breakfast. A shell passed 
over our heads and burst a hundred yards 
away. . . . The hissing noises came 
fast, one on another. A shell burst 50 
yards from our house; a yellowish smoke 
rose from it, and with a sharp hiss a 
fragment buried itself in the wall a yard 
from the window. . The next day 
I went out to see what damage had been 
done.’’ After telling of the ruins and 
the people he met, he concluded: ‘* For 
my part, I took my satchel and went off 
to school, where I tried to work hard so 
as to obtain the diploma as a reward of 
my effort. ”’ 

The heroism of the children under fire 
is illustrated by the following from the 
diary of ateacher. After telling about 
a particularly ‘‘fine bombardment,’’ and 
how during it the small children were 
gathered into the deepest cellar, she 
says: ‘‘After half an hour I went up to 
my own quarters. In the classrooms be- 
low, the older pupils of the supplemen- 
tary courses, to whom their teacher was 
reading one of Moliere’s comedies, were 
bursting with laughter. That is one 
way of forgetting danger. The bom- 
bardment continued. The shells fell ev- 
ery ten to twelve seconds, to the right, 
to the left, or in front of the schools, 
but always a short distance away.’’ 

America is helping to stop such cruel 
bombardments. Our soldiers are going 
to help drive the Germans out of France 
and Belgium, and again give the chil- 
dren of those stricken lands the privi- 
lege of going to school above ground 
and not in danger of terrible bombard- 
ments. The third Liberty Loan is to 
buy shells for our soldiers to use in driv- 
ing the Germans back and giving peace 
to the children of France and the whole 
world. 
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“How I Did It” 


A New 320-Page Book Giving the “‘Schoolroom 
Experiences’ of Hundreds of Teachers 


For nearly twenty years teachers of city, village, and 
rural schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
clever devices to promote schoolroom efficiency, which 
they themselves have evolved out of the exigency of the 
moment. These devices have been published in the journal 
every month under the head “Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,” and the department has become one of the most pop- 
ular in the magazine—the one to which a large number of 
our readers turn first upon opening a new copy. 


We are continually receiving requests for back num- 


bers of the magazine from present subscribers who desire to 


avail themselves of more of the helps which they find in 
the “Help-One- Another” department, or who wish en- 
lightenment on some particular subject which they know has 
been presented in a previous number. We have long felt 
that at least the “cream” of all the material which has ap- 
peared in the “Help-One-Another” department should be 
selected and published in a form convenient for the use of 
our subscribers, as well as for other teachers desirous of re- 
ceiving the benefit of these helps. 


Hence our conclusion to publish “How I Did It,” 
a title truly descriptive of a book containing the most helpful 
of all the material that has appeared in this department. 


There is not a conceivable phase of school work that 
is not touched upon; there is not a thing within the realm of 
a teacher's activities regarding which some help cannot be 
obtained by reference to “How I Did It.” The book 
is divided into eighteen chapters, or divisions, with the follow- 
ing titles: School Management; Arithmetic; Language; 
Geography; Spelling; History; Writing; Reading; Hy- 
giene ; Decoration and Art; Nature Study and Agniculture; 
Domestic Science; Manual Training; Music; Games; 
Seat Work; Schoolroom Holidays, and Miscellaneous. 
The text of “Schoolroom Holidays” is sub-divided into the 
various red-letter days, as Columbus Day, Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, etc. 


Even the most sanguine teacher who orders this book 
will be surprised when she examines it. She will find a 
greater wealth of material than ever before was contained in 
a volume of its size and price. For example, there are 
one hundred fifty-two items given under the head of 
“Seat Work.” The helps listed under “Spelling”—forty- 
eight of them—are alone worth the price of the book to 
a teacher who is seeking to inject fresh interest into a 
jaded last-of-the-year spelling class. 


This work is being put out by the publishers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in a spirit of cooperation 
with our subscribers, rather than for the purpose of making 
money from its sale. It will, therefore, be supplied at a 
nominal price separately or in combination with Normal 
Instructor-Prmary Plans. 

“How I Did It” is printed in clear, readable type on a 
good grade of eggshell paper. 320 pages. 


Price, in strong jeow covers, 40 cents per copy; 
in limp cloth covers, 65 cents per copy. 


IN SUBSCRIBING to Normal Instructor-Primar y 
Plans (either new or renewal) you may include “How I Did It” 
in paper binding at $1.80 or in limp cloth binding at $1.95. 


Don't put off ordering a copy of this book. It will bring you an 
abundance of new ideas to work with during the rest of the school year. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Schools and Free Government 


A glance at Mexico and Russia may 
not discover the real cause of their diffi- 
culty, but a brief study lays it bare. 
A republic or a democracy must be built 
upon the rock of intelligence and moral- 
ity. Neither one alone isa secure foun- 
dation. Democracy, to be safe in the 
world and for the world, must rest upon 
certain common standards of intelligence, 
morality, and citizenship. These stand- 
ards must not destroy, but must promote 
persona! freedom and individual responsi- 
bility and initiative. Experience seems 
to prove that a common school system is 
the best guarantee that all the people of 
a democracy shall be possessed of these 
common essential elements of good cit- 


ens the security of a free state or nation. 
| In this grave hour, when we are fight- 
| ing for the cause of democracy through- 
| out the world, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that free government estab- 
lished by force of arms must be main- 
tained through the force of education. 
How willingly we are pouring our en- 
ergies and money into this conflict for 
the principle of free government. We 
must show ourselves as willing to pour 
our wealth into the cause of education if 
self-government is to be saved from self- 
destruction. For there is no way given 
under the heavens whereby freedom and 
intelligence can live apart. And democ- 
racy shall have suffered defeat, whatever 
success may attend our arms, unless we 
have laid its foundations upon universal 
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Pensioned for Life 


Down in the southern part of Califor- 
nia, Dr. Frank Crane found a ranch where 
twelve horses were spending their last 
few years in comfort. Dr. Crane writes 
of his find in the New York “Globe’’: 

It was through De Wolf Hopper I 
learned of the pensionnaires. When he 
was playing the part of Don Quixote, in 
the picture-play of that name, the com- 
pany secured for him a venerable steed 
to act as Rosinante. During the making 
of the film an affection grew in the 
heart of the comedian toward his equine 
companion, and when the play was 
completed the company presented the 
horse to him. Whereupon Hopper had 
him sent out to the farm before men- 





made the hit of my life among the crowd 
of riders in these parts. I was only 
yielding to a generous impulse; it didn’t 
cost me much and I never dreamed I was 
doing anything noble. But among those 
boys my stock went up like Bethlehem 
steel. I had joined the elect, composed 
of them that appreciate a horse.’’ 

So, among the hills, in the southern 
sun, Rosinante watches the peaceful 
days go by. Eleven companions, the 
beneficiaries of eleven other humane 
souls, are with him. When I am fully 
sated with the ferocious news from 
Europe, where men are rivals in inhu- 
manity, when I tend to get disgusted 
with my kind and to believe that human 
beings everywhere are turning to wolves, 
I like to think of those twelve calm and 
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izenship. 






Any limitation upon the free- 
dom and universality of education threat- | 





education.—F. G. Blair, Superintendent 
of Schools, Illinois. 





tioned and pensioned him for life. 


**And,’’ said Hopper, ‘‘I unconsciously 


happy old horses and the unaffected 
goodness of those who pensioned them. 











These little books have from 82 to 40 pages each. 

They are well printed on a good grade of book paper and 
are substantially bound in limp cloth covers. 

They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner 
by authors of recognized standing and authority and embrace 
a great variety of subjects, including Fables and Myths, 
Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. 


200 Cloth Bound Books at 10 Cts. Each 


THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY SERIES 


E have selected 200 books from the Instructor Literature Series which we regard as being specially 
adapted for school library purposes and are putting these out in limp cloth covers at 10 cents per copy. 


Many of them abound in illustrations. 

They are interesting and instructive and are just such books 
as parents would desire their children to read. 

They have been approved in many cities, counties, and 
states for supplementary reading and library purposes. 

The 200 titles have been carefully classified by grades, thus 
providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 








First Grade Group 


— Boyhood of Lincoln 2C Little Plant Reople—Part Il 
$ Eleven Fables from Aesop 36C Little Red Riding Hood 
“OC Fairy Stories of the Moon 3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
228C First Term Primer 28C More Fables from Aesop 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails | 104C Mother Goose Reader 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play | 140C Nursery Tales 
268C rom ee Cotton-Tails in | 32C Patriotic Stories 











































29C Inde "Myths 


Reader 
87C Jack and the Beanstalk 


1C Little Plant People—Part | 


38C Adventures of a Brownie 
aa Story of a Little ay 4 Drop 
2C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


w Amsterdam) 
65C chi “Like j in the Colonies—Il 
ennsylvania) 
66C Chl Life in the Colonies—Ill 
(Virginia) 
152C Child’s Garden of Verses 
135C Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) 
39C Little Wood Friends 
18C Nature Myths 
227C Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 


poard — Part I. 
and the Teacup 


board~Part Il. Story of | 
Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
138C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part Ill. Story of 
ice, Currants and Honey 


60C Children of the Northland 


68C Childe of the South Lands—Il 


frica, Hawaii, Philippines) 


and Bonheur 
C Famous y Americans 
Smith, Standish, Penn) 
90C Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—( Village Blacksmith, 
‘Chihen's Hour, and others) 
165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 


ert, and some of Her Sisters 


201C Alice’s First 
onderlan 
202C Alice’s Further Adventures in 
onGerian 
79C A Little New England Viking 
86C American Inventors—I (Whit- | 
ney and Fulton) 
87C American Inventors—II (Morse | 
an ison) 
88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, | 
Perry, Farragut) | 
134C Conquests of Little Plant People | 
205C Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
207C Famags Ase —ll—Reynolds 


and Murillo 





200C Fuzz in Japan-*A Child-Life 


81C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends | 





64C a Life in the Colonies—I | 





137C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- | 


| 195C Nine before 


62C —— of the South Lands— 
(Florida,Cuba,PuertoRico) | 


167C Penne Artists— I— Landseer | 


| 288C Primer from Fableland 


16C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
33C Stories from Andersen 
34C Stories from Grimm 
30C Story of a Sunbeam 


Second Grade Group 


| 206C Picture Study Stories for Little 


hildren 
233C Poems Worth Knowing—I 
50C Reynard the Fox 
146C Sleeping Beauty and Other 


Stories 

54C Story of Columbus 

7C Story of Longfellow 

67C Story of Robinson Crusoe 

41C Story of Woo 

59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 
220C Story of the Christ Child 

13C Story of the Mayflower 

21C Story of the Pilgrims 
102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories 

40C Wings and Stings 


Third Grade Group 


138C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- | 
Story of Tea | 


35C Goody Two Shoes 

47C Greek Myths 

56C Indian Children Tales 
177C Legends of the Rhineland 


203C Little Plant People of the 
/aterways ; : 
| 166C Lo on the Rhine and in 


ew Home 
Christmas and 
Other Christmas Selections 
71C Selections from Hiawatha 
aot Story of Flax 
2C Story of Glass 
“46 Story of Washington 
68C Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys) 
69C — of the eno 
Around sales delphia) 
70C Stories of the Revolution—Ill 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
164C The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 


Fourth Grade Group 
Adventures in | 1 72C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 


248C Makers of European History 
a 5C Story of Coal 

T7C Story of Cotton 

82C Story of Daniel 
84C Story of David Crockett 
91C Story of Eugene Field 


| 132C Story of Franklin 


83C Story of Printing 
178C Story of Lexington and Bunker 


ill 
76C Story of Wheat 
179C Story of the Flag 
181C Stories of the Stars 
73C Tara of the Tents 
: 71C Tolmi of the Treetops 
111C Water Babies (Abridged) 


COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 


Fifth Grade Group 


92C Animal Life in the Sea 180C Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
188C A Dog of Flanders aba 
81C Story of DeSoto 


243C Famous Artists—III—Millet 
265C Four Little Discoverers in | 217C Story of Florence Nightingale 
anama 182C Story of Joan of Arc 
16C Explorations of the Northwest | 218C Story of Peter Cooper 
186C Heroes from King Arthur 107C Story of Robert bows! Stevenson 


Verse (Sheridan's | 93C Story of Silk 








108C History in 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 

199C meng pe 

8C King of the Golden Rivet 

113C Little Daffydowndill 
Other Stories 

139C Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

2834C Poems Worth Knowing—Il 


and 


61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
94C Story of Sugar 
97C Story of the Norsemen 
200C The Child of Urbino 
9C The Golden Touch 
96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 


and Cocoa) 





Sixth Grade Group 


281C Builders of the World 

73C Four Great Musicians 

74C Four More Great Musicians 

109C Gift. of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris) 

115C Great European Soa Il 
(Rome and 

168C ar European Cita — lll 

St. Petersburg and Constan- 

nople ) 

208C Pbeece-g of Asgard—Selections 

117C Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

287C Life in Colonial Days 

280C Making of the World 


| 116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
The Black Prince) 
212C Stories from Robin Hood 
163C Stories of Courage 
283C Stories of Time 
106C Story of Mexico 
188C Story of Napoleon 
144C Story of Steam 
185C Story of the First Crusade 
211C The Golden Fleece 
26C The Minotaur 
25C The Miraculous Pitcher 
184C The Nurnberg Stove 
10C The Snow Image 
24C Three Golden Apples 


Seventh Grade Group 


118C A Tale of the White Hills, and 
_ _ Other Stories 
119C Bryant's _ Thanatopsis, and 
ther Poems 
14C Evangeline 
160C Heroes of the Revolution 
222C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
. The Story of Perseus 
223C Kiegieg $ Com Heroes Part 
The Story of Theseus 
12C AF of Sleepy Hollow 
209C Lewis and Clark Expedition 
149C Man Without a Country, The 


| 235C Poems Worth Knowing—Ill 


Eighth Grade Group 





252C Battle of Waterloo 
150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster 
19C Cotter's Saturday Night _ 
13C Courtship of Miles Sta: 
17C Enoch Arden 
151C Gold Bug, The 
127C Gray's and Other Poems 
288C Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 


—Part I 

289C Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 
= rt 

216C Lamb's Tales from Shakepere 


236C Poems Worth Knowin 
126C Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


22C Rab and His Friends 

11C Rip Van Winkle 

15C Snowbound 
189C Stories of Heroism 
266C Story of Belgium 
192C Story of Jean Valjean 
284C Story of Little Nell , 
285C sem of — and the Canal 
286C Story of Slav 
el Story of William Tell 

C Ten Selections from Longfellow 

Ee Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
247C The Chinese and Their Country 
122C The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
246C What I Saw in Japan 





142C Scott's Lady of the Lake— 


nto 
221C Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
128C Speeches of Lincolna— ed 
1470 Sup « of King Arthur, as told by 
nyson 
251C Story of ‘Lange age 
242C Story of the ses (Cond.) 
241C Story of the Iliad (Condensed) 
23C The Deserted Village 
20C The me Stone in Rill 
from the Town Pump 
281C The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman) 
18C Vision of Sir Launfal 
158C ae s Farewell Address 





198C Selections from the Sketch Book 


Papers 


NOTE---These books will be supplied in units of twenty-five titles for each 
grade from the first to the eighth as listed above, or special assortments will 
be made up covering such grades as are to be provided for. Merely state the 


number of books desired and the 


if they so — can make their own selection of 
designati 


which are to be supplied. Purchasers, 
titles from the above list, 


ing by number the titles chosen. 








Published Jointly By 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





) HALL @ McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Library Boxes Furnished Without 
Additional Cost When 25 or More 
Copies of tiie Books Are Ordered 


ITH all orders for 25 books or multiples thereof, 
library boxes will be furnished without ad- 
ditional charge. These boxes are substantially 
made of heavy board with reinforced corners and are 
covered with high grade bookbinder’s cloth. Being 
provided with closely fitting covers, they protect the 
books when not in use and keep them clean and sani- 
tary. The boxes for 50 and 100 books have hinged 
cover and drop front; those for 25 books have slip-on 


Record Books 


Each set of 25 or more books is accompanied by a 
record book (32 pages with limp cloth covers) to be 
used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books 
as they are assigned to the pupils. This will enable 
the teacher to tell at a glance the number of books 
each one has read and to make suggestions for further 
reading which will be most helpful to the pupil. 


No School is Too Small 


to obtain at least 25 of these books. If the school of- 
ficials do not find it possible to provide funds with 
which to purchase the books, the necessary money 
may easily be raised by the teacher and pupils. A 
school entertainment, for which a small admission fee 





‘is charged, will oftentimes be the means of providing a 


substantial amount. A set of these inexpensive library 
books is a valuable addition to any school and you will 
find your pupils eager to assist you in procuring it. 


INTRODUCTION OFFER 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 cents we will send, post- 
paid, any five books which you may select from the accompanying 
list, with the understand- 
ing that if they are not 
found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once 
and your 50 cents will be 
refunded, plus postage for 
their return. 











The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the 
style of box which is 
supplied when 100 of 
the cloth bound books 
are ordered. The box 
for SO books is of the 










box for 25 books has 
slip-on cover and does 
not open in front. 
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The Greatest Selling 
Song Book in the 
—, World 





for FREE 
Sample Copy 


Used by more than 3,000,000 


Teachers and Pupils every day. 


Prices: 5 h tn 100 lots; F. O. B. Chi 1. 
@ dans, case 12 ce Ut ch Tee cca oak 


The Cable Company 
1216 Cable Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 








HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
carefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
teachers, Regents or Civil Service examination 
offered in any siate in the Union. These ex- 
amlinations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
under the direct supervision of Judge Draper, 
Late Commissioner of Education for New York. 


WEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
CO 
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*Solutions given to all probleme, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subjeci. 


‘BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























Better Your 
- Position 


Earn ve Pn a Month 


oung men or 
expenses to 
AE Business of Protection--he sees that regulations 
are ol e isan efficiency man. An interesting life 
of fravel is is his if he wants it. He is in a position to grasp 
rtunities. If he is efficient he is bound to gain posi- 
ions of trust, Hundreds wanted now. 
cuse for failure 5 
do this with proper — ng. J 
in 3 months’ home stud nie 
tion. Write fore dy and arre boo! 



















let K-2 


Fronticr Preparafory $ hte hool 


FFALC 


Get a WAR JOB 


Thousands of men and women 
urgently needed by U. S. Government for pro- 
tected Civil Service positions. Fine Salaries. 
Easy hours. Vacations with pay. Regular pro- 
wa No “‘pull’’ need 

p Your Country ‘and Yourself 

We will pe and help you, if an American citi- 
zenover1s. Free information, sample examina- 
tion sheet, money back guarantee, and special 
offer. Just ask for book ‘‘HD’’ and mention 
position preferred. Washington Civil Service School, 
1083 Marden Bidg., Washington, D, 0. 


SVARTIST 


Earn $25 to $100 per week. Oartoon- 
ing, Illustrating, Designing successfully 
taught by mail through new instruc- 
tion method, Entire outfit free to 
new students, Write today for beau- 
tiful new book, “HOW TO BECOME AN 
ARTIST” and special free offer. 


14S RSTn. We WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Lincoln-Jefferson University, Chicago 


nd 5 
HOME SEUDG, in College, gileae, Theologicel, Lak are 4 Qred- 




















Kill The Hair Root 


he hair f, 
ty method is the only way to prevent the hair rom 


rite toda: neaciosing 3s ne 
D. J. ‘HL ER, 425 





'e teach culture. 
thane Park, Providence, R. I. 
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Junior Red Cross Financiers 


Since the Junior Red Cross has set its 

members to looking about for ways and 
means to raise their enrollment funds, a 
wide variety of lucrative pursuits have 
been invaded by a new element of com- 
: petition. American Juniors areas keen 
as their daddies when it comes to money 
making, and no field is too new and 
strange, no sacrifice too grcat, when the 
proceeds are to aid their country in her 
great need. 

Among the most popular sources of the 
School Fund is cookery, and Junior Red 
Crossers have put new pep into the old 
truth that the way to a man’s pocketbook 
is through his stomach. ‘lhe young res- 
taurateurs go into the business on all 
scales. Girls and boys alike give candy 
sales, one girl of thirteen in Great Falls, 
Montana, contributing $10.00 a month in 
this way. In one school boys brought 
sandwiches and cakes which they sold to 
supplement the lunches brought by other 
scholars. Bake sales, and pie and ice 
cream socials and selling pop corn in the 
movies were devices employed in the 
Mountain Division. Enterprising girls 
in Winona, Minn., held a Red Cross 
Waffle Day. ‘They set up shop in the dis- 
play office of the gas company, and sold 
waffles, coffee, and syrup to over 2,000 
people. The Tanworth Village School in 
Vermont took advantage of Town Elec- 
tion Day to sell Junches to the voters. 
In Oklahoma a Shadow Box Party was 
given by the girls of one school. Each 
girl brought a box luncheon, and the 
boxes were auctioned off to the boys from 
their shadow on the sheet. 

Agriculture is another fruitful field for 
Junior endeavor. In Saugus, California, 
the Five Oak School has an acre of 
ground, but heretofore it has been un- 
fenced. The women of the community, 
under the direction of the school-teacher, 
gave a dinner, the proceeds of which 
fenced in the ground and protected it 
from inquisitive animals. The school 
garden will be coming along with Spring 
and the marketing of the vegetables will 
insure the school fund. In Oklahoma, 
the girls raised money by benefits to buy 
a pig for each school. The boys built 
pens and volunteered to care for the pigs. 
Seraps of lunches and grain are fatten- 
ing the hogs, whose progress is fondly 
watched, for they are expected to bring 
fine prices for the good cause. Four dol- 
lars and eighty cents was contributed by 
a little boy in New York State who 
raised a pumpkin large enough to fill 
forty-eight cans and sold them at ten 
cents a can. Another lad, in Montana, 
brought from fifty cents to $1.10 a week 
all last summer, which he made by sell- 
ing bouquets from his garden. 

Theatricals and entertainments of all 
sorts flourished under Junior manage- 
ment. A girl of twelve in Connecticut 
made $10.00, by a play which she wrote 
and produced. The Franklin Vocational 
School in New Jersey plans a Folk Danc- 
ing Festival as one of its weekly enter- 
tainments. The Stickney School in Chi- 
cago sold tickets for a Red Cross benefit 
matinee, and the eighth grade managed 
two movie shows. A school in Huerfano 
Co., which has no grades above the | 
fourth, gave a circus. In spite of the | 
poverty of the community, the merry | 
mock-circus, with pets and freaks, but | 
real pink lemonade, netted over $30.00. 

Juniors have a way of turning the | 
nearest thing at hand into a productive | 
proposition. One penniless little New | | 
Yorker found a homeless kitten for a kit- | 
tenless home and earned thereby ten 

cents. In Milwaukee there are boys who 
get their fathers’ slippers at night, make 
beds in the morning, and run errands at 
noon. ‘The children of the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum earned their individual 
quarters by doing odd jobs, carrying soap 
up from the cellar, sweeping floors, wash- 
ing dishes, and so on. Two boys in 
South Dakota gave their Shetland pony 
to be auctioned for the Red Cross. In 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page hochiets “THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” J/2/ 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th -, Chicago 


PRIMARY METHODS sonic? pncctics 
in the best methods of teaching. y terms. 
Address The Nelle Training School, Box 266, Johnson City, Tenn. 

















Franklin, Pennsylvania, the girls insti- | 
tuted a series of ‘‘fines for being a boy’’ 
and held up these unfortunate beings for | 
the price of a ball game, a movie ticket, 
or a package of gum. A school in an 
Italian district in New York have what 
the boys and girls call a ‘‘Conscience 
Fund.’’ Twenty-five dollars a month 
they give to buy food for starving Italian 
children, by denying themselves ice 
cream, candy, and chewing gum. The 
Los Angeles school children have been 
useful in the salvage work which is a 
feature of that city’s Red Cross work. 


Pittsburgh Meeting N. E. A. 


| 
The meeting of the National a 





tion Association at Pittsburgh, June 30 
to July 6, should bring out a large at- 
tendance. The location is central to 
vast numbers of teachers who can well | 
avail themselves of the convenient op- | 
portunity offered. 

‘rhe general subject of the Conven- 
tion is announced to be: 

The Rebuilding of Civilization Through | 
War-Modified Education. 

a. How the European World Views It. 

b. How the Government Views It. 

c. How the School People View It. 

d. How Business Views It. 

e. How Labor Views It. 

f. The Rise in the Common Life 
Through It. 

Some of the most eminent men in the 
country are expected to appear in the! 
program. 


The National Emergency in 


Education 

The present shortage of teachers, the 
necessity to provide more efficient work- 
ers in war activities, and the training of 
hundreds of thousands of men in short 
course, to meet war-time emergencies, 
are among the questions which have led 
the educators of America to act together 
to make necessary adjustment in edu- 
cation during and after the war. To that 
end, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, President 
of the National’ Education Association, 
appointed acommittee to represent the 
Association in mapping out a program for 
the ‘‘rebuilding of civilization through a 
war-modified education.’’ Dr. Thomas 
k. Finegan, President of the Department 
of Superintendence, at the recent meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, appointed a com- 
mittee to cooperate with the National 
Education Association Committee. These 
committees, with the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Board of 
Trustees of the National Education As- 
sociation, met in Washington, March 7-9, 
and completed the organization of a Joint 
Commission on the National Emergency 
in Education and the Program for Read- 
justment During and After the War. 
‘he Joint Commission is composed of 
twenty-six educators representative of 
every phase of national education. 








We have just read in another educa- 
tional magazine an interesting story of 
an lowa teacher who had a strong desire 
to travel, and how for several years she 
had plannec on making a trip to the 
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Our present 5 cent seller 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
LECTURERS’ CHALKS. 
WHITE AND COLORED CHALKS. | 
FOR BLACKBOARD USE. 
SPECIAL CRAYOLA GIFT BOXES. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


‘81-83 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 

















TEACHERS ! 

We manufacture 

Medals, Class 

Pins, Rings and 

Troph Cups, le 
Special designs A—310 
FREE on application. 75. soja Gold 
SEND for CATALOG Sv ster. Silver 
ORDERS filled same day received 
En ngraving L REE---mailed parcel 

st paid---delivery gu sebamheat. 





c HAS. S. STIFFT, 
Medal Manufacturer, 
ROCK, 


A -605, $1.50 Solid Gold 


$1.00 - Sterling Silver LITTLE - Arkansas 











MEDALS, PINS FCR ENGRAVING 





No. 656 No. 733 No. 1123 
Wo. 656. Sterl. Silver .60 Rolled Gold .75, Solid Gold $1.50 
No 733. Ster. Silver .40 Rolled Gold .50 Solid Gold .90 


No 1123. In two colors of enamel, Silver plate Sample 10 


per doz $1.00 Sterling Silver Sample .25, per dozen $2.50 
Lettering Free. Catalogue Free 


_Artistic Medal & Badge Co., | Beekman St., NewYork 


Either pin Hlustrated madewlth any 3ilettora 
and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 





Silver plate 15¢ ea., $1.50 doze Sterling D- 
silver, 30¢ ea., $3. 00 do + Over 350 S-s 18 
attractive designs in our 1918 catalog. 
a ls Write te day for free copy. High grade Pin = 
“YY” and Rings—College, High School, Society, N° 3529 


433 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N, ¥, 


BASTIAN BROS. CO, 





Pacific Coast during vacation, but was 
unable to do so on account of the cost. 
It tells how, year after year, she was 
doomed to disappointment, but that last 
summer she made the trip. This was 
made possible by the work she did for 
the North Ridge Sanitary Brush Co. 
The employment itself she found pleas- | 
| ant as well as profitable, and educational, | 
withal, as it brought her into hundreds 












all the rage 
Buy direct from Manu- 
facturer. Free Catalogue. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 

For 15 years ‘THE Class Pin House 
44 bruce Av., North Attleboro, Mass. 
















of homes and face to face with people 
and conditions, broadening and develop- 
ing her knowledge. In this line, too, 
the sanitary feature of her article ap- 
pealed strongly to her own conceptions 
and enthusiasm. This company is look- | 
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RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


Seocian Was Pin on Silver Plate, 20c each, $2 

doz. Sterling. a “eact rs } to, 16 ate 

Wear one if on r Army 
Navy. PREE Catalog of "Scho ni Clas s Pine 
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Ridge Sanitary Brush Co., Dept. H-46, 
Freeport, Ill. 


DEBATE OUTLINES 2%... "trations and | 
special articles written to order on any subject. | 


The Debater’s Guide 25c | 
JOHN H. ARNOLD Cedar Falls, lowa 
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SAM’L TRENCH, 20 West 38th.. New York. 
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WANTED— TEACHERS for Summer 
or permanently to demonstrate new 
visualized school plan, that has been adopted by over 3,000 
; 
schools in the past six months, Sulary, Advancement, 
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| Souvenirs for the Close of School 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 
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of School | 


Daisy Souvenir No. 35 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 





Booklet Style—Size 344x5% inches, 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Design 
of daisies and forget-me-nots beautifully printed in colors, 
Lettering and photograph panel are stamped in gold. 
Photograph of teacher or school inserted in center panel 
if ordered. If photographis not desired an artistic land- 
scape in colors wgll appear in its place, 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper, and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Two 
poems appropriate to the close of school are also included, 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 
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Rose Souvenir No. 40 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 3'4x5\% inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. De- 
sign is made up of roses beautifully reproduced in their 
natural colors. Lettering and photograph panel are stamp- 
ed in gold, Photograph of teacher or school inserted in 
center panel if ordered, If photograph is not desired, an 
artistic landscape in colors will appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, names of teacher, school board and pupils, Two 
poems appropriate to the close of school are also included, 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


You can make your pupils happy at close of 
school by presenting each with an Owen Souvenir. 


We are offering this year four brand new and 
very attractive styles which we feel sure will appeal 
to the tastes of the most discriminating teachers. 


The Owen Souvenirs because of their artistic 
beauty and personal appeal are unexcelled as 
tokens of remembrance and will be appreciated by 
the pupils far more than any ordinary gift. 

Plan now to present souvenirs to your pupils 
at close of school. 


Popular For Many Years 


For more than twenty years, the Owen Souvenirs have 
held a unique place in the estimation of teachers. Each 
year we have introduced new styles and added new designs 
but in all these changes we have retained the one feature 
which was original in our line of souvenirs and which has 
served to make the entire series so popular—the individual [ 
character of each souvenir. 


Made Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. 
‘hey bear your name and the name of your school, also 
the names of your school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our 
Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being 
kept and prized for many years to come. 

In the production of the Owen Souvenirs only the best 
materials are used, and the workmanship is unsurpassed. 
We have been extensive manufacturers of high grade post 
cards for a number of years and the same equipment and 
process which produces the fine colored work on these is 
applied to the printing of our souvenirs. 


Four New Styles 


The four new styles which we are offering this season 
for presentation at close of school are designated as follows: 


No. 35 Daisy Souvenir No. 45 Liberty Souvenir 


No. 40 Rose Souvenir No. 50 Victory Souvenir 


The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real 
beauty and attractiveness of these Souvenirs." The designs 
appearing on them are reproduced from water color paint- 
ings by a special process of printing which brings out all 
of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared 
in the artist’s original. The two floral styles (Nos. 35 and 
40) will appeal strongly to teachers because of the dainty 
and attractive designs appearing on them. The two patriotic 
styles (Nos. 45 and 50) are equally as artistic in design and 
coloring and are especially appropriate for presentation at 
this. time. 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the four styles of Souvenirs illustrated on this 
page will be supplied with photograph of teacher or school 
building in center panel if desired. When photograph is 


not ordered the panel will contain an appropriate design or Wt 


landscape in colors. 


Prices of Styles 35, 40, 45 and 50 


We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 


With Photograph: One dozen | Without Photograph: One 
or less, $1.50. Additional ones dozen or less, $1.30.’ Additional 
ordered at same time, 10 cents ones ordered at same time, 8 
each, cents each. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the souvenirs will be sup- 
plied at the rate of }4 cent each or 6 cents per dozen. 


Special Discount on Club Orders Whsr typ.cr more, teachers 
we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. ats 


of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on 
A Free Sample this page will be sent on request if you will state the 
number of pupils in your school or room, 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instruc- 
tions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read care- 
fully before sending to insure accuracy. Do no leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which you may happen 
to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as 
you wantit toappear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. 
Underscore u’s to distinguish them from m’s, If any errors occur through 
our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names 
Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souve- 
nirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. . 

When Photograph Style is Desired, photographs should be sent 
securely wrapped and have name and address of sender.on back, Perfect 
reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured, 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, 
bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim tofillall 
orders promptly, we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and 
thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time, 
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Liberty Souvenir No. 45 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet style—Size 34x54 inches, 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface, Flag 
design artistically printed in colors. Lettering and photo- 
graph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of teacher 
or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If photo- 
graph is not desired a colored view of the Statue of Lib- 
erty will appear in its place, 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and cone 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, names of teacher, school board and pupils, Two 
poems of a patriotic character are also included, 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord, 
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Wind the star spangled banner 
\ Vp ee Mtriamph’ shall wave 
f Oerthe landofthefree 
‘ee And the home of’ the. brave. 
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‘Art Department, 





Victory Souvenir No. 50 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet style—Size 314x5% inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface, Pa- 
triotic design artistically printed in colors. Lettering and 
photograph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of 
teacher or school inserted in center panel if ordered, If 
photograph is not desired a picture of an American warship 
printed in colors will appear in its place, 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain ‘name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, names of teacher, school board and pupils, Two 
poems of a patiotic character are also included, 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A “Liberty Loan” Song of Civil 
War Days 


[The following poem, ‘‘ Take the Loan,”’ 
was written by Edward Everett Hale in 
May, 1861. It wasset to music and sung 
throughout thecountry in the fall of 1861.| 


Come, freemen of the land, 
Come meet the great demand, 
True heart and open hand— 

Take the loan! 
For the hope the prophets saw, 
For the swords your brothers draw, 
For liberty and law, 

Take the loan! 


Ye ladies of the land, 

As ye love the gallant band 

Who have drawn a soldier’s brand, 
Take the loan! 

Who would bring them what she could, 

Who would give the soldiers food, 

Who would staunch her brother’s blood, 
Take the loan! 


All who saw our hosts pass by, 

All who joined the parting cry, 

When we bade them do or die, 
‘Take the loan! 

As ye wished their triumph then, 

As ye hope to meet again, 

And to meet their gaze Jike men, 
Take the loan! 


Who would press the great appeal 

Of our ranks of serried steel, 

Put your shoulders to the wheel, 
Take the loan! 

That our prayers in truth may rise, 

Which we press with streaming eyes, 

On the Lord of earth and skies, 
Take the loan! 


Bad Boy Reciaimed 


The worst boy in one of the public 
schools of Wichita, Kan., was reclaimed 
simply by putting him to studying birds 
and their habits. Miss Gertrude E. Mar- 
tin, his teacher, tells about it in ‘‘The 
Kansas Teacher.’’ Here was a boy tru- 
ant, who ‘‘swore like a pirate,’’ fought 
like a wildcat, teased the girls, killed 
birds, and robbed their nests. He was 
the terror of the neighborhood. Mothers 
wouldn't let their good boys play with 
him. He was on the way to the reform 


school, and from that it is only one step | to school, and rush all day. 


to the penitentiary. 

A good many school teachers would 
have helped the ruin of this boy by ex- 
pelling him from school; but Miss Mar- 
tin, a bird-lover herself, had discovered 
that any boy or girl can easily be inter- 
ested in birds. There-seems to be some 
sort of an affinity between children and 
birds, when the children are taught to 
watch birds and listen to them, and study 
their nests and habits. And Miss Martin 
took the bird route to this boy’s heart. 
She taught him the names of the differ- 
ent birds, the difference in their plu- 
mage and ways of building nests, and all 
about them, and one day he came into 
the schoolroom with a dead sparrow in 
his hand. 

**I found it on the ground and I’m 
afraid the boys will step on it,’’ he said. 

It turned out that he was not a bad 
boy at all. Most ‘‘bad boys’”’ are not. 
He was simply overflowing with energy, 
and was longing for something to expend 
his deep sympathy on. The teacher, who 
understood, switched his energy and 
sympathy from wrong ways of expres- 
sion and centered it upon birds, and this 
led to tramps in the timber along the 
Arkansas River bottoms, and to an inti- 
mate study of trees and wild flowers and 
a deep love of all outdoors, and thus the 
boy came to his real self. 

But this was not all. The bird study 
spread through the whole school, and to 
other schools in Wichita, and bird clubs 
were formed, and it was found that chil- 
dren became so much interested in bird 
study that they were more alive to all 
the other school activities. And now it 
is planned to extend bird study to every 
school in the State. 

This is an important thing, when one 
considers that Kansas loses millions of 
dollars every year from insects which 
destroy crops, and that birds are the best 
insect destroyers, and that it pays in dol- 
lars to protect the birds, to say nothing 
of the joy birds may bring into our lives 
if we will only learn to value their com- 
panionship.—Kansas City Times. 
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quainted with the world’s masterpieces, 


‘The Perr 


cost only 


Geography, and especially in 
larger than this picture of Sir Galahad.] 


Two Cents Each for 15 or more. 
very brief description of each. 


Size 22x28, including margin. 


EVERY schoolroom should have beautiful pictures, c 
Largely it depends upon the teachers whether pupils shall 


carry through life as a precious memory choice pictures they learned to love in school, When 


A CENT-AND-A-HALF EACH 
for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per 100 (size 


there be for not using these pictures as aids in Language, Literature, History, 
Picture Study ? 


A smaller size costs only HALF A CENT EACH for 50 or more. Size 8x3}2. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


Send 50 cents for 25 common birds and a 


Large Pictures for Framing 


100 subjects from which to choose. 
90 cents each, 10 for $8.50; postpaid. 
[If itis impossible to decorate your schoolroom with these large pictures, use the Perry Pictures 


extra size, 10x12 inches, for, the purpose, but have choice pictures constantly before the children. 
The Extra Size cost only 8 cents each for 5 or more, 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Every boy and every girl should become ac- 


ictures 


5%x8), what excuse can 


[The Cent-and-a-Half size are much 


Order now for 
Spring Bird Study 





It costs only 90 cents: size, including margin, 








BOX 13 MALDEN, MASS. 
SIR GALAHAD..- iWutts 
Send 90 cents for this beautiful picture of Sir Galahad by Watts and present it to your School, to hang on the 
wall, perhaps for many years after you have gone, to influence many other girls and boys in the coming years. 
i Send for it today. 


22x28, 








This picture itself is 10x19, 








Random Thoughts 
By Ben F. Robinson 


It is not what one knows but what he 
is able to impart that counts. Inactive 
knowledge is of little value even to its 
possessor. 

Often the rural teacher’s success is es- 
timated by her ability to advance small 
pupils: hence the importance of paying 
close attention to the beginners. 


Every child is the product of its pres- 
ent environment multiplied by all that 
has gone before. Which convinces me 
that many a boy has received a thrashing 
that rightly belonged to his father. 


There’s nothing else like getting up 
early for starting the day right. If one 
over-sleeps, it is rush to breakfast, rush 
It makes 
one nervous, irritable, and cross; and 
children suffer for our negligence. 


How desolate a treeless school ground 
looks. It has no protection from winter’s 
blasts or summer’s sun; no spot for the 
noon-day lunch or evening frolic, yet 
there are thousands of such grounds 
throughout the most prosperous sections 
of our country. 

Some teachers may call it good peda- 
gogy to pound a child’s body for a slight 
offense. Perhaps it was in the days 
of the Hoosier Schoolmaster, but the 
teacher who advocates it now should be 
relegated to the past. As for me and 
my house, we shall think seriously about 
the matter. 


My heart goes out to the teachers in 
the sand-hill district of Western Ne- 
braska. They walk or ride a pony over 
cactus and sage-brush, through sandy 
draws and across barren plains. They 
sweep out the fine snow and teach, from 
a few old books, the handful of ranch- 
man’s children, who hover around the 
‘‘chip’’ fire in the ‘‘soddy.’’ Yet these 
teachers don’t complain much. They 
are not that sort. 


I reckon one cannot always judge of 
his true worth by the position he holds. 
The best teacher may be in a townor a 
city position. However, as I think of it 
now, I have seen some mighty good work 
done by country-bred girls, who never 
saw a kindergarten or a city superinten- 
dent; and who never had a place on the 
program at the N. E. A., or their names 
in educational journals. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. The ds of positi are to be filled at from $1100 
to $1800; have short hours and annual vacations, with full 

Day. hose interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. hester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and places and 
large descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge, 











Beautiful and Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


Will be found in our Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks, A Free Sample 
will be sent on your request, giving size of mark. Send at once, We will euclose 
catalog which has on it the seven beautiful colors which we furnish aud paper 
slips with poems which we print upon the markers, 


0 N P. “Uncle Sam's Soldiers,” “A Fond Good Bye,” “Best O' Wishes,” 
ur ew oems “Light Bearers,” “Good Bye" and “A Thought of Parting.” 

We put on the above marks, which can be furnished in assorted colors, the name 
of your school, County, Township, District No., State, Date and Teacher’s Name, 

Price List: ‘Ten large size Ribbon Marks, 3x9 inches, with teacher’s name, etc., 
81.40, additional ones at 11sec each. Ten smallsize Ribbon Marks 1%x inches, 
with teacher’s bame, etc., $1.05, additional ones 8S cents each, 

Pupils names and School Officials may be printed on the marks instead 
of poem if desired for 30 cents additional on the above price list. 

Iftoo Inte to send for samples we will select at once and guarantee 
satisfaction. 

We have received a large number of letters from teachers who have ordered from 
us for many years who are enthusiastic in their praise of our dainty markers and 


still continue to order, <A gift will be given with every order this season, 


BROWN & BROWN Dansville, N. Y. 


Dept. 50% 








edia 
A Complete and Up-to-Date Reference 
Work for Office, Home or Schoolroom 
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The National Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 
8 volumes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 1% inches thick. 
Volumes average over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 
Printed on good paper, in good clear type; over 1000 half-tone 
and text illustrations and a 32-page Atlas of the World in colors. 
Bound handsomely and durably in substantial library buckram 
with red leather title label stamped in gold on back of each volume. 


ee Re 6S eer tepetin, © purchases 


direct from the publishers would 
be $10.00, but by a special arrangement we are en- 


abled to offer it at the $6.00, Charges Prepaid 


exceedingly low price of 
Altogether, this is the most complete, comprehensive and reliable ency- 
clopedia ever offered at a popular price. It is a new work, thoroughly up- 
to-date and contains all the information anyone would desire to know about 
every conceivable subject. 


Return at Our Expense If Not Satisfactory 


You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by ordering, 
using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory return it at our expense 


and your money will be refunded. 
| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. |) 
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Fate and Time Are Drafting, 
One Teacher in Six Every Year 
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Every month there is a big new draft of Teachers by Sickness, 
Accident and Quarantine. 

Every month this summer thousands of Teachers will be called 
upon to bear additional burdens of expense, at a time when there 
is no income to offset it. 

Thousands of Teachers will pay the penalty of unpreparedness, 
by having their plans ruined, their savings swept away and their 
next years’ work mortgaged. 


T. ¢. U. Teachers May Claim Exemption 


The draft of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine has no terrors 
for T. C. U. Teachers. They are able to claim exemption from 
severe financial loss by enrollment in the T. C. U. 

When your name is called, will you be prepared to claim T. C. U. 
exemption ? It’s the only way to be safe, as thousands of ‘Teachers 
will testify. 


This Teacher was Drafted by Sickness 
But Exempted by the T. C. U. 


An Ohio Teacher writes: ‘‘Accept my most sincere appreciation of your 
quick and willing settlement for my sickness during this summer vacation. I| 
feel that every teacher should be a member of the T, C. U. The assistance 
came at a time when it was sorely needed and was heartily appreciated. ’’ 


This Teacher Was Drafted by Accident 
But Exempted by the T.C. U. 


An Iowa Teacher writes: “I wish to express my thanks to the T. C. U. for 
its promptness and fairness in settling my claim for injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident. I also appreciated the sympathy that you offered and the 
interest you took in my case. 

Accidents are expensive, especially when occuring away from home, and the 
benefits of this insurance were gratefully received.’ 


This Teacher was Drafted by Quarantine 
P " But Exempted by the T. C. U. 


\ An Illinois Teacher writes: ‘‘I wish to thank you most heartily for the 

prompt and cheerful payment of my claim. A number of my teacher 

friends have been interested in knowing whether your company 

* would really pay for quarantine. Many of them had never 

ry heard of such an insurance before, and since my check has 

4 3°, & > ~~ ~ come, several have inquired more closely into your plan. 
y 7) 


\_ Every Teacher in America 


“e 7) 

%@ P 3 ” 50, Vax > “ (not now protected) owes it to herself or 
>, Cp dn, m py himself to fully investigate the ques- 
© 4 yan ra "Sas tion of enrollment in the T, C. U. 
te © es & 9, _ No matter where you live, or 
_ ™. voy Xe &, os ‘Ns where you teach, sign the 
2 D> 1%, W \ Coupon and send it in 
Qn. _ “ey Be p 4% ° N for full information. It 
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Surely you must be interested in knowing what the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters will do for you individually. 


FIRST—It will pay you $50 a month, when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. (It pays for days—-weeks—or months—whether your salary continues 
or not: For injury, for twelve months from date of disability; for sickness 
that confines you to the house, for six months.) ‘This will help you to pay 
your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which come with sickness or injur- 
ies. This will protect your savings account so that you will not have to start it 
all over again. ‘This will keep you out of debt. No benefits paid unless 
attended by physician at least once a week. 


SECOND-—It will pay you $25 a month, for a period of illness that does not 
confine you to the house but keeps you from your work. ‘This will pay your 
board while you get well and strong. You will not have to overtax your 
strength by returning to work before you should. 


THIRD—It will pay you operation benefits, in addition to other Benefits, 
after policy has been in force one year, as follows: 


Abscess, Boil, Felon - - $2.00 Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy - 15.00 
Eve, Ear, Nose or Throat’ - 5.00 Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, 
Removal of both’ Tonsils - 10.00 Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus - 25.00 


FOURTH—It will pay you a Hospital Benefit, of 20% increase in monthly 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. 


FIFTH—It will pay you $11.67 a week, when you are quarantined, so that 
your salary is stopped. This insures your income. 


SIXTH—It will pay you the Following Benefits, instead of monthly Indem- 
nities, if you prefer: 


Broken Arm, above elbow $85. 00 Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or 

Broken Arm, below elbow - 50.00 sateeas eis 5:2 4S eer 
e - - - , 

BrokenLeg - - - - 100.00 Djisiccated Knee - - - 35.00 

Broken Knee-cap - - - 15.00 Surgeon bills for minor acci- 

Broken Collar-bone - . 50.00 dents not to exceed - - 11.67 


SEVENTH—It will pay you for Accidental Loss of— 


In the Annual Increase Insurance after Ia the Annual Increase Insurance after 

First Year for five years fifth year First Year For five years fifth year 

Sed . $1,000 ves wed One hand - $500 $50. 00 $750 
th hands 1,000 k ; 

Both feet - 1,000 100.00 1,500 One foot ol 500 50.00 150 

Both eyes - 1,000 100.00 1,500 Oneeye - 333 33.33 500° 


: TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
%%, ‘. 508 T.C.U. Building, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


May 1918 
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The Parents’ Part in the Child’s Education 


BY LEWIS R. ALDERMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Oregon 


YE must not forget that the 
a home is the most important 

" institution in this country. 
AS Other institutions exist, in 
the main, for the purpose of 
supplementing the home. We 
must not so get the cart before the horse that 
we think the home exists for the purpose of 
aiding our other institutions. In the educa- 
tion of the children of American families, the 
most important teachers are the mother and 
father. 

At school, the influence and cooperation of 
parents is constantly shown. Every teacher 
will testify that the influence of the parents 
is the deciding factor in the school career 
of ninety-nine pupils out of a hundred. In 
my own experience J have never had the least 
trouble in discipline and no serious difficulty 
in instruction, if the parents have been suf- 
ficiently interested to keep their children at 
home in the evenings and to give encourage- 
ment in the work of the school. 

To a school in which I was working there 
came four children of a new family in the 
neighborhood. They were in as many rooms, 
and at the monthly teacher’s meetings their 
four teachers spoke of the zeal and remark- 
able progress of these boys. They won the 
highest marks in their respective rooms from 
the second month on for the rest of the year. 
When the mother visited the school, I in- 
quired why her children did so well. She 
said that she and her husband had brought 
them to our town from a mining district in 
Canada; and inasmuch as they had come so 
far for the sake of the schooling of their 
boys, they thought it worth while to take a 
part in it. Every evening parents and boys 
worked together at lessons until 9:30, and 
there was a small prize for the boy who did 
the best work each month. 

On the other hand, what have our schools 
done to recognize the home education in in- 
dustry which is conducted by parents, and to 
make it seem important? It is only in com- 
paratively recent years that the trend away 
from industry has in some schools been turned 
back. I believe that manual training, sew- 
ing, and cooking, when taught in school, have 
had a value beyond the skill that the children 
gain; these subjects have shed the light of 
school approval upon home industry. 

But every teacher, even in those schools 













Lewis R. Alderman 


Mr. Alderman spent his boyhood on an Ore- 
gon farm. He graduated from the University 
of Oregon in 1898 and then taught in small 
town schools for several years. It was while 
he was teaching in the McMinnville High 
School that he first gave, as a means of 
character development for a_ thoughtless 
pupil, what he afterwards called ‘‘School 
Credit for Home Work.’’ In 1904 he be- 
came County Superintendent of Yamhill 
County, and held the first children’s industrial 
county fairs ever held under school auspices. 
After a year in the superintendency of the 
schools of Eugene, Mr. Alderman became 
Associate Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. While at the University 
he formulated his idea of School Credit for 
Home Work and published it throughout 
Oregon, so that in a few years many schools 
were practicing it. In 1910 he was elected 
State Superintendent of Schools. He con- 
tinued to encourage industrial work through 
children’s fairs, did much for the hygiene of 
rural schools, and much to foster Oregon’s 
marvellous growth in high school attendance. 
Since 1913 Mr. Alderman has been Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of Portland. His 
book ‘‘School Credit for Home Work,’’ tells 
the story of his early experiments and the 
experiments of others in giving credit for in- 
dustrial work. It gives many complete plans 
that have been worked out by school men and 
women all over the country. 














where such subjects are not taught, may help 
to encourage industrial work at home by mak- 
ing it a subject of consideration at school. 
If the teacher is one who cares about the 
whole child, she will be as much interested 


in his progress in industrial work as in 
book work. She will recognize his parents 
as fellow-teachers. 

I once knew a teacher who talked of sew- 
ing, and thegirlssewed. She talked of iron- 
ing, and they wanted to learn to iron neatly. 
She talked of working with tools, and both 
girls and boys made bird-houses, kites, and 
other things of interest. We planned a 
school garden, and one of the boys was em- 
ployed to plow the land. Seventy-five chil- 
dren were watching for him to come with the 
team. At last he came driving around the 
corner. He could manage ateam! He drove 
into the lot, and a hundred’ fifty eyes looked 


‘with admiration at the boy who could un- 


hitch from the sled and hitch to the plow. 
Then, asin ‘‘man-fashion,’’—lines over one 
shoulder and under one arm,—he drove the 
big team around the field, all could feel the 
children’s admiration for the boy who could 
do something worth while. 

The effect of the opinion of the school upon 
the pupils’ ideals is enormous. ‘‘What the 
schools consider important the children con- 
sider important.’’ Even parents are deeply 
affected by school ideals. Many a mother 
has failed to teach her daughter to make 
bread because the school had, all uncon- 
sciously, persuaded her that for the gir! to 
learn algebra was ever so much more worth 
while. It is very hard, we parents know, to 
persuade our children to habits of industry, 
and to train them to skill, if the influence of 
the school is against us. The school should 
be on our side. 

Many schools throughout the country are 
now giving systematic credit for home work, 
or for other work done outside of school. 
The movement is a part of the great one of 
which the boys’ and girls’ club work is one 
phase, and the giving of school instruction 
in the mechanic and household arts is another. 
We have come to a time when our country 
needs the labor of our boysand girls. What 
they grow in their gardens this summer may 
make the difference between plenty and 
scantiness in our own country and in other 
countries. But much as we need the prod- 
uct of their work, we cannot need it more 
than they need the work itself, for the char- 
acter development that comes with it. This 
spring is a time of wonderful opportunity 
for parents. 
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Articles School Children Can Make for Our Soldiers 


BY WILLIAM S. MARTEN, Director of Industrial Arts, San Jose State Normal School 


T is the privilege of every 
school child in America to 
help provide for the needs of 
our soldiers through the work 
of the Junior Red Cross and 
the Y. M.C. A. Every teach- 

er, even though she has not had training in 

handwork, can direct the efforts of the chil- 
dren along these lines. Wherever this work 
has been started, the children have been in- 
tensely interested and eager to do their 

‘*bit’’ to help win the war. 

At first it was difficult to know just what 
could be used, and honest effort, wrongly di- 
rected, caused much discouragement. It is 
true that conditions in the camps and abroad 











French and Belgian Child’s Dress 


There is no bright color in this dress. The design 
isin gray. Note the simplicity of the pattern. 


and difficulties of transportation have made 
it necessary to put definite limitations on the 
construction of the things needed. A few 
illustrations will make clear the reason for 
this. 

(1) On account of lack of space on trains 
and ships, articles to be sent 
abroad must be essential things 
only, and must be small and light 
in weight. The Red Cross asks 
that all packing’ boxes for ship- 
ment abroad be of a uniform size 
so as to save space, Trench 
candles are not now accepted, 
because of their bulk and inflam- 
mability. 

(2) Articles taken abroad by 
the soldiers must be very com- 
pact, very light in weight, and 
not easily soiled. If an article 
of wearing apparel, it must be a 
neutral color, such as gray or 
khaki, so as not to be seen easily 
from a distance, 

(3) Surgical dressings cannot 
be made by every school, because 
they must be made under per- 
fectly sanitary conditions and un- 





THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES 
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William S. Marten 


Author of ‘‘Inexpensive Basketry’’ and 
‘*Manual Training—Play Problems’’ 











der careful supervision, which is provided 
by the Red Cross, 

(4) Articles of clothing of French or 
Belgian patterns are needed rather than 


‘ those of American patterns. Such patterns 


can now be obtained from the Red Cross or 
the pattern companies. 

A considerable amount of helpful iitera- 
ture has already been published by the Red 
Cross. The definite specifications for mak- 
ing the articles suggested in this literature 
have been established by the representatives 
of the Red Cross in the War Zone. Red Cross 
pamphlets already issued are A. R. C. 400 on 
Knitting; A. R. C. 401 and 406 on Surgical 
Dressings; A. R. C. 401 on Comfort Kits; 
A. R. C. 405 on Hospital Garments, and A. 
R. C. 407, 408, 409 on Refugee Garments. 
A. R. C. 602 is a manual on War Relief Ac- 


tivities for Schools, in which there are out- — 


lined many activities. These pamphlets can 





Boys and Girls Who Do Their Bit 
This is a sixth grade class of the State Normal Training School, San Jose, Cal. 


be obtained for the asking from the local 
chapter, or the nearest one of the following 
Supply Depots: Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Denver, San Francisco, Seattle. All of the 





Baby’s Sack and Caps 


The sack may be made by young pupils. There are 
five pieces in the pattern. Flannelette is the ma- 
terial. ‘The cap at left is made of two pieces of 
flannel. The stocking cap is made of a part of the 
sleeve of an undershirt tied up at one end witha 
tassel and turned back for a band at the other. 


pamphlets give definite information as to ar- 
ticles, materials, and where patterns can be 
obtained. The Red Cross urges that the 
children specialize in the making of Refugee 
Garments. A. R. C. 407 is on the Infant’s 
Layette, A. R. C. 408 is on Garments for 
Boys and Girls from one to sixteen years of 
age, and A. R. C. 409 on Garments for Men 
and Women. 

The needs of this work nat- 
urally give an abundance of 
activities for the girls, espe- 
cially inthe grammar and high 
school grades. ‘This is especially 
noticeable in A. R. C. 602, which 
lists many of the desired articles, 
with an outline for the work by 
grades. An analysis of this out- 
line will show few practical 
school problems applicable to the 
primary grades. In this article 
I suggest a number of additional 
problems for these little people, 
and offer definite suggestions as 
to the construction of a few of 
them. I will also endeavor to 
refute the statement that there 
is not much in this line of work 
for boys. In the outline which fol- 
lows I suggest a number of con-, 
structive activities for the boys. 
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Enough could easily be outlined to consume 
the whole of the school time given to manual 
training or handwork. Much work outside 
of school hours could be done. This is very 
desirable because of the great need. Qual- 
ity, however, must take precedence over 
quantity. The teacher must keep high the 
standard of workmanship. 

A few garments for refugees can be 
adapted to the primary grades because of the 
simplicity of their construction. Such ar- 














Baby’s Afghan 


Made of 5-inch squares of knitted yarn. Any scraps 
of yarn can be used in this problem. 


ticles are shown in the illustrations on these 
pages. Note the simplicity of the stocking 
cap made from stockings or underwear. 

Knitting is one answer to the question, 
‘‘What shall we do with the boys?’’ There 
is no reason why a boy should not knit. In 
many schools the boys are doing the knitting 
the same as the girls. Thesimplest knitting 
problems are the baby’s bootees, the 5-inch 
squares for the baby’s afghans, the regula- 
tion size of which is 25 inches by 30 inches, 
and the wash-cloths, 10 inches square. 

Knitting needles can be made by the chil- 
dren out of hard maple dowels 12 inches long 
and 38-16 inch in diameter. This size is equal 
to a No. 3 Red Cross needle or a No. 5 Co- 
lumbia Yarn needle. The work made with 
this needle is rather loose. The Red Cross 
needle No. 2, or the Columbia Yarn needle 
No. 4, is the size used for most knitted work. 
For this size the wood should be a full 5-82 
inch in diameter. The dowels can be pur- 
chased from the wood working mills. Ifthe 
needles are to be made of wood, 
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or a large bead to keep the work from slip- 
ping off. The needles should be very 
smooth. To make them so, use fine or 
worn sandpaper and then rub well with floor 
wax. Willow stripped of the bark can be 
used for the needles, but care must be taken 
to get them an even size. 

The baby’s bootee is perhaps the simplest 
problem for the knitted work. This is a 4- 
inch square of knitted yarn, and is done by 
the second grade children. The fourth grade 
pupils work these squares up into shape by 
folding double, sewing, or crocheting one end 
for the heel, and sewing across the opposite 
corner for the shape of the toe. As this is 
the wrong side, turn inside out. If desired 
a border can be stitched around the top. The 
pair in the illustration is crocheted. 

For the 10-inch wash-cloths use a white 








Page of Scrapbook 


Made of unbleached muslin by children of San Mateo 
(Cal.) schools, under the direction of Miss Elsie 
Northrup. 


knitting cotton of medium weight. A No. 1 
needle is desirable for this work. For the 
afghan squares use woolen yarn, with a 
needle No. 2 Red Cross size. Sew or crochet 
the squares together, six for the length and 
five for the width. 

The squares are followed by Belgium caps, 
which when finished are very becoming. For 
a small child, 40 stitches are required to be 
cast on, but for a child seven or eight years 
of age, 50 stitches are needed. The cap is 
usually started and finished with a bright 
color. This makes up the band, which should 
be two to three inches wide. To make up, 
after the rectangle is knitted, bring the two 








Belgian Cap 


Above is the finished cap. Below is the square of 
knitted yarn ready to be sewed up. 


ends together and sew or crochet along the 
folded sides. The band is then turned back 
and the corners are brought down and fas- 
tened to the top of the band with a button, 
buckle, or rosette. It is said that the men 
in the trenches wear the same kind of cap, 
except that instead of bringing the corners 
down, the top part is gathered up into a bunch 
and fastened with a knob. In the fifth grade 
the wristlets are made flat and sewed up. As 





Scrapbook Opened Out 


This one is a type of loose leaf with brass fasteners. 
The pages are of Kraft wrapping paper. 


we proceed in the grades, mufflers and bottle 
covers ure knitted, and finally socks, hel- 

mets, and sweaters. 
The making of scrapbooks, filled with 
jokes and short stories for use inthe hospitals, 
or with pictures for refugee chil- 








Sharpen one end with a pencil 
sharpener or knife and finish it 
with sandpaper. At the other 
end fasten an upholsterer’s tack 
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LEAVES OF BOOKs 








dren, can be adapted to any one 
of the primary grades. The 
standard size as suggested by 
the Red Cross is 7 by 9 inches. 
If the leaves are to be of paper, 
a heavy weight, brown Kraft 
wrapping paper is good; if of 
cloth, an unbleached muslin. 


CARDBOARD 





CARDBOARD 4 
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The first and second grade chil- 
dren can cut and sew the pages 
up and then mount the pictures 
which they have gathered from 
magazines and papers. 

In the third grade board cov- 
ers can be used for the scrap- 




















Baby’s Bootee 





A CLOTH e 








On the right is a knitted square open, 
and one folded ready to be sewed and 
shaped into the baby's bootee shown on 
the left. ‘The top part, which is cro- 
cheted, does not show in the photograph. 
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SCRAP BOOK 


€LEAVES 


book. *A drawing of this is 
shown on this page. Take two 
pieces of gray cardboard (one 
that will not easily soil) and 
fasten them together with strips 


(Continued on page 69) 
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A Plea for Parent-Teacher Associations 


BY WILLIAM A. McKEEVER, Head of Department of Child Welfare, University of Kansas; Originator of ‘‘Home Training Bulletins ;’’ 
Author of ‘‘Psychology and the Higher Life,’’ ‘‘Psychologic Method in Teaching,’? ‘‘Farm Boys and Girls,’’ ‘‘Training the Boy,’’ ‘‘Training the Girl,”’ 
‘Outlines of Child Study,’’ and ‘‘How to Become an Efficient Sunday School Teacher’’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of the following article is a well known authority on all that 


pertains to Child Welfare, and his opinions should be of great interest to our readers. 


Mr. 


McKeever believes that the parent-teacher movement—the correlation of the home and the 


school—is the most important educational movement of the century. 
with Mr. McKeever’s article the contributions on pages 15 and 24. 


Consider in connection 
This group of articles 


will prove a valuable help to teachers who are working out various problems in forming a 


copartnership with their patrons. 





AFTER watch- 
ing its prog- 
ress in many 
parts of the 
United States, I 
have reached the 
conclusion that, 
under right man- 
agement, the 
child-study club 
of parents and 
teachers is the 
most significant 
new educational 
movement of the 
century. And, what surprises me most, is 
the fact that so many superintendents as yet 
fail to see this great force emerging, and 
that they are doing so little to help it into 
the light. 

Here indeed is a great opportunity for the 
superintendent to form with the patrons a 
copartnership in the instruction and guidance 
of the young. But there is also urgent de- 
mand for wise administrative leadership, for 
the head of the local school system to work 
out a plan of close affiliation of the efforts of 
the teachers and parents. Some superinten- 
dents are foolish enough to ignore this new 
parent-teacher movement, and still others 
are fighting it. But I see the doom of all 
such, for everywhere I find an earnest and 
persistent desire on the part of thoughtful 
parents to know what the schools are doing, 
and to have a vital part in the general train- 
ing processes. 

The child is really being schooled during 
every waking hour. There is so-called home- 
training and so-called school-training, but 
these two are closely related parts of the 
same great task of forming character and 
producing citizenship. In the light of the 
present day needs of the child and the keen 
sense of parental responsibility now becom- 
ing everywhere more apparent, it is folly to 
think that the schools may assume much 
longer the exclusive task of educating the 
young for citizenship. A few superinten- 
dents, possessed of unusual political shrewd- 
ness, may continue for a while to shroud the 
management of the schools in mystery, and 
so to prevent outside interference, but their 
day willbebrief andtheir systems must surely 
take a place among the ‘‘back numbers. ’’ 


A NEW PROGRAM 


I see coming the day when the superinten- 
dent of schools will sit at the head of a com- 
plete advisory council representing all the 
present out-of-school activities of the chil- 
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dren, and made up about as follows: 

1. A department of health education and 
administration, with the local health officer 
as the chief counselor. 

2. A department of home education, with 
the heads of the parent-teacher associations 
and mothers’ clubs participating. 

3. A department of public play and recre- 
ation, with the playground director and the 
welfare officer as assistants. 

4, A department of juvenile industry and 
employment, with the vocational counselor of 
the high school and the head of the employ- 
ment bureau as advisers. 

5. A department of juvenile delinquency 
and dependency, with the probation officer 
and the head of charity workers as co- 
operants, 

6. A department of religious training, 
with the local ministers and Sunday school 
heads as associates. 

While these departments and the bodies 
which they represent may assume a purely 
advisory relation to the administration of the 
schools proper, the superintendent should in- 
vite them into regular monthly councils, 
where they may submit reports and receive 
non-official instructions for the furtherance 
of their work. 

There is no intention here of relieving 
parents of the home instruction of their chil- 
dren, the real purpose being to direct the 
home-training effort into wiser channels of 
activity. Ordinary parents are too busy with 
the rush of routine work to think out ade- 
quate plans for the home training of other 
children. 
time for the application of such plans, But 
the superintendent of schools, proceeding as 
stated above, may direct the working out of 
the most practical methods of home instruc- 
tion. And only by means of this all-com- 
munity plan can the entire education of the 
young be wisely directed and administered. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
department two. 


THE PATRONS AS ASSISTANTS 


Now, assuming that the present very ac- 
tive interests of the patrons in the manage- 
ment of the schools is to become permanent, 
how can we best direct this valuable cooper- 
ative effort? After much study of the matter 
I have evolved the plan outlined below, and 
have helped put it into active operation in 
many communities. Since the phrase has 
become somewhat standardized, I recommend 
that ‘‘parent-teacher association’’ be the gen- 
eral term used to designate the new society 
now to be sketched in its ideal form. 


It is enough to expect them to find: 


1. The membership of the organization 
should consist nominally of all the patrons 
and teachers of the given school community. 
Those who attend the meetings will be con- 
sidered as active members and the others as 
absent members. Thus the movement cannot 
possibly create a division within the local 
society. 

2. There should be absolutely no regular 
dues, membership fees, or even the signing 
of a membership roll. Since the society is 
to act in conjunction with the school, the 
board of education will pay all the small nec- 
essary running expenses. Incidental needs 
may be met by voluntary contributions. 

3. The officers should be a president, 
chosen from the patrons; a vice-president, 
chosen from among the teachers; a secretary 
and publicity agent; a treasurer; a libra- 
rian; and a program committee, with the 
superintendent or principal as ex-officio chair- 
man thereof. 

4. The association should meet once per 
month during the school term, and in school 
time if preferable, and discuss one or more 
pre-announced, vital topics pertaining to the 
young of the community. No form of mere 
entertainment should be permitted to take 
the place of this most necessary discussion. 

5. The program committee should an- 
nounce, a week or more in advance, logically 
arranged topics relating to the juvenile prob- 
lems of the community, together with the 
names of those who are to take the leading 
parts. 

6. The publicity agent should write out 
for the newspapers in advance the details of 
all programs, and a full account of the pro- 
ceedings of each meeting. 

7. The librarian of the association should 
secure a list of all available child-welfare 
books and should be ready to furnish read- 
ing references to those who are to appear on 
the programs. 

8. There should be invited to participate 
in the monthly programs, first, those who 
are accomplishing some particular thing in 
child training; and, second, those who will 
make preparation by reading or research. 
Pass the duties around freely and thus enlist 
the practical help of all concerned. 

By slow but certain degrees this parent- 
teacher movement will pull the various fac- 
tions of the community together and bring 
them to a common understanding of child 
life. As aresult, the voting of bonds for 
school purposes, the introduction of new and 
progressive measures in the classroom, the 
installation of new equipment, and the in- 
crease of teachers’ wages to a high standard, 
will meet a willing response in the minds of 
the patrons. Moreover, this progressive man- 
agement of all the forces which train the 
young of the community is certain to earn 
for the superintendent a longer tenure of 
office, as well as to place him in the pre- 


ferred list for a possible promotion. 
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MAY BASKETS 
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The diameter of the bottom of the May Basket, Fiqure I, measures 
4 and the sides are 52° high. After the pattern is drawn and cut, 
plan an adaptation of a plant form for one side of the basket. 
Carefully trace this desiqn on each side of the basket, and color 
with paints or crayons. Fold on the dash lines and paste. Complete 
the basket by adding a handle formed from a strip of paper 

for the circular basket, Fiqure I, cut two 54 circles for the bottom. 
The side is 22 high, and the notches are 4 long. 

Trace and color the decoration, allowing a x lap; and paste with 
the notches on top of the circle. Then paste the second circle in 
place, so that it forms the top surface of the bottom of the hasket. 


Add a handle to complete the basket. 
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How They Learned to Eat Weeds 


¢¢ °/“OURSE I want to con-con-conserve, ’’ 
—Danny stumbled a little over the 
newly learned word, —‘‘but it’s awful tough 
on a fellow not to have enough to eat. 
*Course I’m not starved, you know, ’’ catch- 
ing a twinkle in the Professor’s eyes, for 
Danny looked anything but famished; in 
fact, he was as fat and chubby a youngster 
as you could find; ‘‘but I get so tired of the 
same old thing, and going without sugar 
too. ’’ 
**Teacher told us there were lots of green 
things to eat that were real nice, and she 













































BY JEAN HALIFAX 


said maybe you’d tell us where to hunt. So 
we came out for cowslips,’’ explained little 
Mike. ‘‘Perhaps there’d be some other 
thing too,’’ continued Danny hopefully. He 
was certainly out after a more varied menu. 

““So even you youngsters are Hooverizing, ’’ 
laughed the old Professor. ‘‘Well, Danny, 
what would you say if I told you that the 
woods were just full of nice, eatable things 
that few folks know about. Butif you knew 
them, why, there are so many you’d never 
have achance totireofthem. There’s some- 
thing different every few days. ’’ 

‘Rabbits, ’’ suggested Mike. 

‘Nuts, ’’ ventured Willie. 

*‘No, I was thinking of things that grow 
in the ground,’’ said the Professor. He 
had been professor of botany in a college 
once; now he was in a little house near the 
woods and spending his days gathering plants 
and roots for the druggists, for he loved the 
great out-of-doors, and all the ‘‘green things 
growing.’’ To-day Danny had been telling 
him about the teacher’s talks on ‘‘Hoover- 
izing,’’— the new teacher, who had taken a 
course in domestic science and was trying to 
interest the children in food conservation and 
in botany as well. 

‘‘Daniel Boone and those old-time pioneers 
could live in the woods for months on what 
they found there, you know,’’ the Professor 
wenton. ‘“‘They would take a rifle and a 
sack of salt into the wilderness and live in 
comfort. Now, we will leave the gume alone, 
and we won’t pay much attention to the 
berries and nuts, for you are familiar with 
them. But I tell you what, we’ll go hunting 
every day or so for plants and roots to eat, 
and your teacher will show you how to cook 
them. And we’ll have good times, I know. ’’ 
And they did. Miss Alice joined the workers, 
and she and the Professor together did won- 
ders. Themothers, too, became so interested 
in the new dishes tried at school that they 
had them on the home tables, and canned 


dozens of cans, and dried many bushels of ' 


the treasures the hunters found. They learned 
that Nature had plenty of good, edible, health- 
ful, free things to enjoy—things that could 
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not be shipped abroad and therefore could be 
indulged in without thought of selfishness. 
And that is how the ‘‘Hoover Hunts’’ began. 


MARSH MARIGOLDS 


‘Now, let’s go exploring,’’ said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘‘We’ll go over there to the edge of 
the woods and follow up the brook. You’!] 
always find treasures near brooks, you know. 
Yes, here are the marsh marigolds. ’’ 

“‘We call ’em cowslips,’’ said Danny. 

‘“‘When we lived in the city,’’ said Mike, 
‘the men always peddled them on the streets 
every spring, and we ate them for greens; 
and my mother bought a bunch of the flowers 
sometimes for a ‘pretty.’ They were the 
first wild flowers we’d get in the spring. ’”’ 

‘In America they are improperly called 
Cowslips,’’ explained the Professor; ‘‘they 
are not true Cowslips and you should not call 
them by thatname. You don’t want to con- 
fuse them with what is known as the ‘Shoot- 
ing Star’ of the Rocky Mountains, or the 
‘Pride of Ohio’ of the Central States—they 
are called Cowslips, too.’’ 

The children gathered a large basketful of 
the leaves and young shoots and took it that 
evening to Miss Alice. As a part of their 
lunch the next day they had them boiled as 
‘‘sreens.’’? The next time they went to the 
brook the tender buds had appeared and Miss 
Alice showed them how to use these as a sub- 
stitute for capers, in white sauce. Danny’s 
mother was glad to learn about the use of 
the buds. She had always eaten the greens 
but had not used the buds. 

For their ‘‘quotation’’ that day they 
learned what Shakespeare had said about the 
‘‘winking Mary-buds,’’ as the marsh mari- 
gold was called in old England: 

Hark, hark! the lark at. heaven’s gate sings, 

And Pheebus’ gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise. 
—Cymbeline, Act 2, Scene 3. 


It is called Mary-bud because, in the 
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Middle Ages, it was used in English church 
festivals as one of the blossoms devoted to 
the Virgin Mary. 

“I saw the Avon meadows in April once, ’’ 
said Miss Alice,’’ when they were just yel- 
low with marsh marigolds, and the larks 
were singing. It was something one could 
never forget. I like this name for it just 
suits them. ’’ 

The girls boiled the greens—the simplest 
thing to do. They had learned that all 
greens are to be first picked over and washed 
thoroughly, to make sure no dirt or bugs can 
be left on them, then boiled till tender. A 
better way still is tosteam them, not letting 
them be in the water at all. This keeps in 
all the good qualities, which are largely lost 
in long boiling. 


CRESSES | 


By that same breok and on that same first 
exploration, they found early cresses: Winter 
cress, or Herb of St. Barbara, or Yellow 
Rocket, us it is also called, for the little 
flowers are yellow. It will grow by the road- 
side, too, and everybody in our land knows 
it, for it is found from north to south and 
on the Pacific as well as the Atlantic coast. 
It is the first of the yellow mustards to come 
out, and may be seen in February and March 
in the south, and in April in the north. The 
thickish, shining, tufted leaves do not need 
cooking, but are tasty as a salad. Miss 
Alice showed the girls how to make French 
dressing, and they poured it over a platter of 
the cut-up leaves and found the dish very 
palatable. They also brought cold mashed 
potato toschool, and mixed it with the cress 
and the dressing. 

A few days later they began to use the 
little Bulbous cress, with its white and pink 
flowers, the prettiest of the cresses.. It grows 
by the waterside, and its bitter taste seasons 
a salad just right. They used both stalks 
and leaves. The dressing lasted for two 
weeks, and each day they had a salad of one 
or the other of the cresses, for, not requiring 
cooking, it was just the thing for a quick 
school lunch. 


FRENCH DRESSING 


They learned to make French dressing, 
and they kept it always on hand, for in a 
cool place one can keep a dressing a long 
time. 


The bowl in which the dressing was 
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mixed was rubbed with a piece of onion, to 
give only ‘‘a wee, baby taste,’’ as Annie 
said. They put inahalf teaspoonful of salt, 
one of pepper, and added gradually, at the 
same time rubbing steadily, six tablespoon- 
fuls of olive oil. When the salt was dissolv- 
ed, a tablespoonful of lemon juice was added, 
then the dressing was given a good beating 
(‘‘to make it behave!’’ Danny said), and 
poured over the salad. 


AMONG THE FERNS 


One day the children found out that ferns 
were good to eat. The Professor showed 
them several kinds. Even Miss Alice de- 
clared that she had never eaten them before. 
The Cinnamon fern was one very common 
form that was good. The common brake, 
which grows almost all over the world, they 
found very interesting. Danny wrote a com- 
position on the list of the ways different 
people use it, in different lands. In the Old 
World, he found that they grind the roots and 
mix them with flour, and makea bread. The 
fronds are used in tanning leather, and for 
packing fruit and fish. Theashes have been 
used for soap. The Indians boiled the root- 
stocks for food. 

The children picked a big basketful of the 
Fiddle-heads, the young fern croziers that 
‘‘look just like question marks,’’ as Annie 
declared, and boiled and ate them with a 
white sauce, as youdoasparagus. That was 
what Danny called their ‘‘Fiddle-head 
lunch,’’ and was the newest of all, for the 
children had never before eaten a fern. 


COMMON CHICKWEED 


‘Tf you’1l gather a mess of chickweed, I’1l 
show you another ‘green’ to eat,’’ Miss Alice 
promised one day. 

‘‘Kat chickweed!’’ Danny’s eyes opened 
wide. Such a common old weed that grows 
everywhere! And yet not one of the chil- 
dren had ever eaten it before. But they 
boiled and ate a ‘‘mess’’ that very next day, 
and could hardly tell it from spinach. 
‘“They’re so mashed up, anyhow, after 
they’re cooked,’’ said Danny, ‘‘that you 
can’t hardly tell what a green thing is!’’ 


COMMON MILKWEED 


Such a funny time as they had with 
their milkweed! They were so interested 
in their school war-garden that 
they left off the weed hunts 

for a while, and the first 

thing they knew, the milk- 
weed had grown so tall that 
it was tough. They cooked 
some at home and brought 
it to school. Danny said he 
guessed he’d have to have 
an ax to chop it with, it 
was so tough. His teeth 
couldn’t do it, he declared. 
The Professor laughed when 
they toldhim about it. He 
said that the stalks must not 
be more than a foot high, as 
milkwed grows tough as it 
grows up. He showed them 
where there was some still 
young and short and tender. 
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So they boiled a mess, and found it very 
nice, both as greens, or served as aspara- 
gus, with the white sauce, 


WILD WEED COOK BOOKS 


The children made little booklets of their 
weed experiments, for they cooked Purslane, 
Shepherd’s Purse, and ever so many other 
weeds. But if I were 
to tell them all here 
Danny says it would 
take the whole maga- 
zine from one cover 
tothe other! They de- 
scribed the weeds, 
drew pictures of them, 
told where and when 
they were found, and 
how toeat them. The 
mothers declared that 
they surely must go 
to ‘school again to 
learn these new 
things. They tried 
them all at home, 
anyway, for of course 
the children shared 
their books with the 
home folk. That’s 
just what you must do, 
See if it isn’t 
fun to surprise ¢ 
the family with 
weeds to eat. 
‘It’s more fun 
than hoeing 
them,’’ Danny 
says. 
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THE HEART FAMILY 
The Queen of Hearts, 
She made some tarts, 
All on a summer’s day, 
The Knave of Hearts, 
He stole the tarts, 
And took them clean away. 


The King of Hearts 
Called for the tarts, 
And beat the Knave full sore ; 
The Knave of Hearts 
Brought back the tarts, 
And vowed he’d steal no more. 

Draw the Queen of Hearts wearing a heart- 
shaped crown and a dress with hearts on it, 
standing by a table with a rolling-pin in her 
hand. 

MAKING THE TARTS 
The Queen of Hearts made some tarts. 
She made them in summer time. 
Her cook was away for the day. 
The Queen left the tarts on the table. 
The Knave of Hearts saw the tarts. 
He took all the tarts away. 

Cut and paste or model the Queen’s kitchen 
with everything in it. Cut the Knave with 
the dish of tarts. (Playing cards show the 
costume.) 

MATERIALS FOR TARTS 

The Queen stood at the table. 

She had a pitcher of water. 

She had a bowl for mixing. 

She had a cup of flour. 

She had a spoon of lard and butter. 

See her using her rolling-pin! 

Model the rolling-pin and the Queen’s 
dishes. 

THE KING OF HEARTS 
The King of Hearts liked tarts. 
He liked best the tarts the Queen made. 
One day he called for some tarts. 
The Knave had taken all the tarts. 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of ‘The 
“‘The Tale of Bunny 


‘*Sixty Musical Games,’’ 
‘‘Four Little Cotton-Tails,’’ etc. 


the House,’’ 
Cotton- Tail,’’ 
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How to Use the Lessons 


, 
1. Paste the lessons on cards and dis- 

tribute them among pupils for sight read- 

ing exercises, 

2. Give the cards toy pupils for seat work 


oe er ee 


and illustrate them. 

3. The teacher may write the stories on 
the blackboard for pupils to use as sight 
reading lessons or as models from which 
to copy. 

4. The teacher may dictate the stories 

{ for the pupils to write. 


4 
{ 
: lessons. Tell them to copy the sentences 
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The King beat the Knave of Hearts. 

He brought the tarts back again. 

He said he would steal no more. 
Cut and paste the King of Hearts, 

hearts on his robe and crown. 

THROUGH THE WINDOW 
The Knave of Hearts looked into the 
kitchen. 

He looked through the window. 

He saw the Queen making tarts. 

How he did love to eat tarts! 

He stole the tarts and took them all. 

By and by he had to bring back the tarts. 

The King beat the Knave of Hearts. 

He said he would steal no more. 


Cut and paste the window frame with the 
Knave peeping in. Cut and paste the Knave 
running off with the tarts. 


ON THE THRONE 
The King and Queen sat on a throne. 
Each of them wore a crown. 
It was a day in May. 
The Queen had made some tarts. 
The King called for the tarts. 
The Knave had run away with them. 


Model the King and Queen on the throne; 
or make a heart-shaped booklet, cut double, 
and write the entire story inside. 





with 


The Queen of Hearts 
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beat the Knave full sore; 


The Knave of Hearts brought back the tarts, And vowed he’d steal no more. 
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THE KING’S BALL 
The King of Hearts gave a ball. 
He invited King Ian and the King of 
France. 
He invited King Cole and his fiddlers. 
He invited Good King Arthur. 
All the Kings came to the ball. 
The fiddlers played merrily. 

Make a booklet by cutting a square double 
and illustrate inside the story of any of the 
Kings mentioned. Draw a picture of a fiddle 
outside, or a King’s crown. 

THE KING OF IAN 
The King of Ian was very fat, 
Had a crown, but not a hat; 
Oh, what a king was that, was that! 
Oh, rat, tat, tat; oh, rat, tat, tat! 
Model the King’s crown. 
MAY DAYS 

May brings flocks of pretty lambs _ 

Skipping by their fleecy dams. 

Cut and paste lambs in a field. Cut from 
white paper and mount on green. 


THE MAY QUEEN 
Maid Marian is Queen of May, 
All good children own her sway; 
Her waist is white, her skirt is red, 
A crown of gold is on ‘her head. 
Draw and color Maid Marian and other chil- 
dren around a Maypole. 
BIRDS IN MAY 

Away pretty robin, fly home to your 

nest, 

To make you my captive I still should 

like best, 
And feed you with worms and with 
bread; 

Your eyes are so sparkling, your feath- 

ers so soft, 

Your little wings flutter so pretty aloft, 
Andyour breast isall covered with red. 
Draw and color the robin and the nest and 

eggs. Draw and color other birds, or cut and 

paste a canary in its cage. 
A MAY GARDEN 


Mistress Mary was contrary. 

She planted a garden in May. 

She had cockleshells in her garden. 
She had silver bells in it, too. 

Her pretty maids stood in her garden. 
The pretty maids stood in rows. 

Draw and color the garden flowers and the 
pretty maids, and draw shells around the 
garden beds. Make a booklet shaped like a 
wheelbarrow and write,the story inside. Take 
the booklet home. 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut, and mount. Let the yellow-haired knave wear a green-blue hat 

sleeves, trousers, and shoes. His doublet is cream with scarlet trimmings and he wears scarlet tights. The feather is in peacock colors. The wall is a 

soft gray and the curtain is white. The dish is cream and the tarts are cream with red jam filling. Paint the grass green and the stones gray. The 
subject of the June outline is Willy Boy. 





























The Queen of Hearts, 
She made some tarts, 
All on a summer’s day; 
The Knave of Hearts, 
He stole the tarts, 
And took them clean away. 


The King of Hearts 
Called for the tarts, 
And beat the Knave full sore; 
The Knave of Hearts = 
Brought back the tarts, 
And vowed he’d steal no more 


nw > , Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, postpaid, 
at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than one dozen, 
but if desired orders may be made up of an assortment 


of Mother Goose Outlines and the double page posters, 
as shown on pages 28 and 29, at the prices quoted 


Bes s ) Mroc e C lea vel ay gy 4 for each. Both of these features appear in our pages 


every month, 
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As Mothers See Us 
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A Record of Parental Opinions That Throws Interesting Light on the Viewpoint of the “Other Side”’ 


VER since I began to teach 
I have been interested to ob- 
4 serve how constantly and rad- 
M ically a teacher’s judgment 
on the characteristics of her 
pupils differs from the judg- 
ment of the parents, particularly the parents 
of one child. I have kept a record of these 
differences, jotting down extracts from let- 
ters and conversations. There is an aspect 
of tragedy as well as comedy in them, for 
‘“‘when doctors disagree who shall decide ?’’ 
They seem to me the expression of an hon- 
est difference of viewpoint. The parent sees 
a child as an individual, separate and dis- 
tinct from other children, as is only natural; 
while the teacher’s natural viewpoint is of 
one child in comparison with many others 
but belonging to some type in general. 

The parent thinks of the ‘‘particular’’ 
child; the teacher of the ‘‘average’’ child. 
Can these viewpoints ever be reconciled? It 
seems doubtful to me, but if we are to work 
in harmony with the parents, as we desire 
to do, it may be well for us to recognize that 
there are the two viewpoints. 

My record covers a period of several years, 
and represents many parents, since the same 
type of answér was repeated over and over. 
The statements were made, in the majority 
of cases, not in anger or in any disagreeable 
way, as might appear at first reading, but as 
matter-of-fact statements of opinions which 
in the speakers’ minds had never been ques- 
tioned. The following are typical examples. 

J. Destructive or Inventive ?2— 

‘‘T am surprised to have you say my boy 
is a very destructive boy. I don’t think it 
is that, really, though his auntie says it is 
so. I think it is because he is of an inquir- 
ing turn of mind and wants to know how 
things are made and how they could be made 
over. His father and I have always encour- 
aged his tearing things to pieces because we 
hope he will turn out to be a great inventor. 
No, I can’t really call him destructive. ’’ 

2. Untruthful or Imaginative ?— 

*‘Are you sure you understand the differ- 
ence between untruthfulness and imagina- 
tion when you call Sarah untruthful? Iam 
willing to grant that she often says things 
that sound like lies but I am sure it is only 
a vivid imagination. We’ve always encour- 
aged her in that, and it is wonderful what 
tales she can already spin out. I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised if she turned out to be a 
great writer of romance just from this very 
trait. It isa great misfortune to be too Puri- 
tanical in such matters. ’’ 

3. Truancy or Illness ?— 

‘It seems to me you are going a long way 
toward borrowing trouble when you talk 
about ‘the beginning of truancy’ in my small 
son. He has been told repeatedly that when- 
ever he has a sudden indisposition and doesn’t 
feel well enough to attend school he is to turn 








BY EVELYN L. TAINTOR 
around and come home. Surely you can’t 
deny that home is the proper place for him 
when he is ill? Children often have sudden 
indispositions and if he has one on the way 
to school, and feels that being in the fresh 
air a while before coming home will make 
him feel better (as he assures me was the 
case yesterday) I cannot see what great harm 
has been done. Yes, I know he has done it 
several times, but he did come home even- 
tually, just as I told him to, so I don’t see 
what disobedience there wam 

*‘It seems to me very unreasonable indeed 
to call it even the beginning of truancy. For 
my part, I am only too glad that he has enough 
of the love of Nature in his heart to choose 
that beautiful river to rest beside while he 
was recovering from his headache. ’’ 

4. Lazy or Poetic?— 

When you tell me that you think my child 
is indolent, it is proof positive that you don’t 
understand her. It is simply her dreamy, 
poetic temperament that makes her appear 
lazy. With such a nature, I feel sure she will 
startle the world sometime with a wonderful 
book or poem which was probably being 
thought out while you considered her idle. ’’ 

5. Naughtiness or Ill Health ?— 


‘‘T am surprised that any person thought 
capable of teaching little children should not 
be able to distinguish between naughtiness 
and ill health. My boy is not naughty, as 
you seem to think. He is simply a very ner- 
vous, delicate child, and needs to be treated 
as such.’’ 

6. Sullen or Reserved 2— 

‘‘How little you understand child nature! 
It takes a mother to do that. Sullen is the 
last word I should apply to Jim. The fact 
is, he is a very sensitive, reserved child, and 
your not understanding how to deal sympa- 
thetically with his nature makes him with- 
draw ‘into his shell.’ 
not sullen.’’ 

7. Wilful or Coaxing ?— 

‘‘T know she is very persistent about get- 
ting her own way, but I don’t call it wilful- 
ness. She has such a coaxing, wheedling 
way with her, you just enjoy giving in to 
her—you really do. And she is so sweet 
and loving when you finally say ‘yes’ to her! 
Oh, no, she wouldn’t think of trying to man- 
age us that way—it is simply her affectionate 
nature. An affectionate child is such a com- 
fort, don’t you think ?’’ 

8. Irresponsible or Light-Hearted?— 

‘*You say you find him irresponsible and 
heedless. Very likely. Heisa light-hearted 
boy by nature, and I’m glad it is so, too. 
Don’t you really think yourself he is too 
young to be burdened with cares? They will 
come to him soon enough. Yes, I’m glad he 
can throw them off now while he is young.’’ 


9. Disobedience or Reason ?— 
‘‘My son disobedient? Well, we have never 


Most certainly he is 


demanded unreasoning obedience from him. 
We do not consider it right. From his ear- 
liest infancy he has always had it all ex- 
plained out to him just why he should do 
what we asked, and naturally he expects that 
kind of treatment from others. 

‘You say the great educators think the 
reasoning powers are not developed in so 
young achild? Probably not, in most chil- 
dren, but you will find they areinhim. You 
see, we’ve trained him that way. Ifyou will 
take pains to explain what you want, in such 
a way that he will want to doit, you will 
have no trouble about his minding. He is 
really a very good boy, when he isn’t made 
obstinate by unreasonabledemands. He just 
needs to be understood. ’’ 


10. A Peculiar Child— 


‘‘Now I’m going to confide in you, to begin 
with, that my little girl is a very peculiar 
child; and you mustn’t expect her to do 
what the othersdo. She will need very care- 
ful handling, or you won’t get along with 
her at all. But if you don’t cross her in any 
way you will find her very easy to get along 
with. She has an unusually lovable disposi- 
tion if she isn’t crossed. She needs disci- 
pline, you think? Oh, well, don’t worry 
about that—she’ll get it fast enough when 
she gets out into the world. Just make her 
happy now while she is little, that’s all we 
ask,’’ 


11. Stubborn or Strong-Willed ?— — 


‘‘No, Johnny isn’tabitstubborn. He just 
has, naturally, a very strong will. I’m glad 
he has. He will need it to get along in the 
world. I don’t believe in trying to break a 
child’s will, do you? We’ve never tried to 
break his, even in things where we thought 
he was wrong.’’ 


12. Sulky or Unhappy ?— 


*T’m glad my poor child has one person, 
at least, who understands her. When other 
people consider her sulky, it simply shows 
how short-sighted they are. Ittakes a moth- 
er’s heart to know that it is because she is 
unhappy over something. No, I don’t know 
why she should be unhappy all the time, but 
I’m sure that is what it really is.’’ 


13. Pert or Self-Reliant?— 


‘‘Why, yes, I suppose toa real prudish per- 
son such things might sound pert, but she 
really isn’t at all bold or saucy. She has al- 
ways had an unusual amount of self-reliance, 
and a bright and friendly way with every- 
body. She always would dare to speak to 
any stranger, even as a baby. She has been 
avery forward child from the beginning, and 
you never could get ahead of her. She al- 
ways had an answerready for you. You’d be 
surprised how many cute, smart things she 
has called out to people going by on the 
street. I don’t like timid children, myself, 
though some prefer them that way.’’ 
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Designs for May Baskets 
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Biographical Sketches—The Wright Brothers 


YILBUR and Orville Wright are 
“4 Americans of whom we may 
¥ all justly be proud, and it 
Ai seems quite natural that the 
people of Dayton, Ohio, should 
refer to them familiarly and 
affectionately as ‘‘the boys.’’ Dayton has 
been the home of the Wrights for many 
years, although Wilbur, the older of the two 
brothers, was born near Millville, Indiana, 
April 16, 1867. Orville, the living brother, 
was born in Dayton, August 19, 1871. 

Wilbur Wright died five years ago of ty- 
phoid fever, after having safely flown several 
thousand miles in his gliders and aeroplanes. 
Orville is in Dayton at the present time and 
is looking hopefully forward to the time 
when wars will be over and he can see the 
aeroplane a useful instrument in the further- 
ance of peaceful industry. This interests 
him a great deal more than the use of flying 
machines in warfare. In a recent interview 
he made the prophecy that the areoplane will 
ultimately do away with wars because with 
air raids general, anything like a surprise 
attack on the part of the enemy is impossible, 
and wars become a sort of deadlock into 
which nations will hesitate to enter. He 
hopes also to see the time when fast passen- 
ger airships and an aerial mail express 
will become quite common. 

To the Wright brothers the world owes 
the first practicable flying machine, with its 
future of unknown and unlimited possibilities. 
Not that they were the first to think of fly- 
ing, for men have always been haunted by 
the dream of soaring in the air like the birds, 
but that they were the first who actually did 
fly in a heavier-than-air machine without los- 
ing their lives in the attempt. They made 
flying practical. 

You remember the old myth of Deedalus 
and Icarus, who made themselves wings of 
wax? Dedalus made a successful flight, 
but Icarus soared too near the sun and his 
wings melted, letting the luckless bird-man 
fall roughly to earth. This is mere legend; 
but equally romantic, yet quite true, is the 
story of how the Montgolfier brothers, in 
France, invented the balloon. This was 
about 1783, and these balloons were used to 
some extent in the French Revolution, which 
occurred not long afterward. 

Then in time men devised gliders, winged 
contrivances on which they could float 
through the air somewhat after the fashion 
of akite. Many of these experimenters lost 
their lives in trying to glide; among these 
were Pilcher and Lilienthal. The American, 
Langley, died of a broken heart because his 
machine fell into the Potomac and the gov- 
ernment refused to assist him in building 
another. The Wright brothers began their 
work where these other investigators left off. 

You may wonder how the Wrights hap: 
pened to be interested in flying. Their father, 
a bishop in the United Brethren church, of 
Dayton, had gone to New York in 1878, when 
Wilbur was eleven and Orville seven. On 
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his return he brought the boys a little scien- 
tific flying toy, the invention of a Frenchman 
called Penaud. When this was flung into the 
air it would fly for some fifty feet. Wilbur 
said afterwards that such a delicate toy as 
this did not last long in the hands of small 
boys, but its ‘‘memory was lasting.’’ The 
boys called this toy a ‘‘bat,’’ and made 
others like it; but when they discovered that 
if made much larger than the original, their 
‘‘bats’’ would not fly, they became discour- 
aged and went back to kite-flying, at which 
they were expert. 

After having very successfully published a 
newspaper, of which they did the writing, 
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Press Illustrating Service, dine 


Orville Wright 


printing, and delivering, themselves, the 
Wrights finally started a small bicycle repair 
shop. They had been bicycle enthusiasts for 
some time and had amused the sedate Day- 
tonians by racing through the streets on a 
tandem which they had made out of two 
large wheels and fifteen feet of gas-pipe. 
They were very skilful mechanics, but they 
were not satisfied. During their vacations 
they began to experiment with gliders, read- 
ing all they could find on this subject. Es- 
pecially were they interested in the experi- 
ments of Lilienthal, and not even his tragical 
death deterred them from continuing their 
flights. 

Having read that the winds were strong 
and steady along the coast of North Carolina, 
they went to Kitty Hawk, which is on the 
sand dunes between Albemarle Sound and the 
Atlantic Ocean. Here they practiced dili- 
gently, first with a glider, later with a power 
machine; and in December, 1903, they made 
a’successful flight, although it lasted but 
fifty-nine seconds. Encouraged by this, they 
continued their experiments in a field eight 


miles from Dayton. Their problem was to 
make a machine which would not lose its bal- 
ance in circular flight. 

Before succeeding at this, however, they 
had to study out for themselves a new set of 
tables for measuring atmospheric pressure, 
for they found that those in use were very 
faulty. If you drop a sheet of paper from a 
height you will notice that it does not cut 
the air in a straight line to the earth, but 
whirls about, turning somersaults, and prob- 
ably lands at some distance from the start- 
ing point. This is due to air currents and 
the changes in pressure on the paper. This 
is the problem which makes flying so difficult. 

The brothers discovered that the shape of 
an object affects its movements under air 
pressure, and that the thickness of material 
and the degree of slant are important fac- 
tors. Furthermore, the air currents from over 
a forest, those over a wheat-field, and those 
over sheets of water rise in entirely differ- 
ent ways. All these matters they investi- 
gated very carefully, and when they took 
their new aeroplane down to Fort Meyer, in 
Virginia, they knew it would fly, for their 
work was no longer guesswork, but scientifi- 
cally accurate. 

'In 1908 they made three successful flights 
in one day. The next year they exhibited 
their machine in the presence of President 
Taft, who came to Fort Meyer to see if this 
new machine might be desirable for our war 
department. Orville operated the machine, 
and in it he rose like a bird and circled over 
the shed where his sister Katherine was 
watching him (imagine her pride!) and then 
over the spot where the President stood. He 
flew for over an hour, 

When he came down President Taft con- 
gratulated him on having solved the problem 
of flying. The United States ordered an aero- 
plane of the brothers, for which they paid 
thirty thousand dollars. 

After this the brothers made many suc- 
cessful flights, both here and abroad. On 


,one of these occasions Wilbur sailed over 


Governor’s Island, New York, then up the 
Hudson, circling about the Grant monument. 
They have received many medals from Amer- 
ican and British aeronautical societies and 
from the French Academy of Science. They 
have been received by nearly all the crowned 
heads of Europe, including Alfonso of Spain, 
King Edward VII, Victor Emmanuel III, and 
President Fallieres of France, and have even 
carried some of these famous personages as 
passengers. 

By selling their patents both here and 
abroad the Wrights were made financially in- 
dependent, and so were repaid ina monetary 
way for their years of devoted experimen- 
tation. 

After Wilbur’s death Orville sold out his 
rights in the Wright Aeroplane Company of 
Dayton, although he remained with them as 
consulting engineer. The same year he was 
appointed a member of the United States 
Naval Consulting Board. 
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Seed Corn Tester 


a An Ear Rack 
7; |i T 1 for Corn 


The United States 
= Department ‘of Agri- 
culture. urges the © 
| necessity tor testing 
every ear of corn be- 
fore it is planted. 
Farly-picked corn should 
be selected as it has 
been demonstrated 
that less than seventy- 
a five per cent of the 
< crib- selected corn 
germinates. 

In order to test the 
seed, divide a shallow 
box filled with soil in- 
: to squares, by stretch- 

rer Ing wire or cord at two 

4” inch intervals. Select 
i six grains from different parts of 
~_ an ear and press slightly into the 
soil of one seuare. Fill each square, 
which has been previously numbered 
in the same way, selecting a different 
ear for each one.When all the seeds 
are planted) stretch a wet cloth over 
the box, cover with another cloth 
then with a half inch layer of soil 
Cover the sail with a cloth and 
dampen with abouttwo quarts of 
water each, day. Heep in a warm 
place, and within a week the 
seed will have germinated If any. 
| seed fail to, germinate, or the 
J sprouts''seem, lacking in vigor dis- 


: Aoeed Corn Tester card ‘for'seed purposes the ears 
| from, which they were taken. 


_ The ear rack is ayvsimple device. for’ holding ears of corn 
while the tests are being made. The partitions ‘should. be num- 
bered or marked 'to correspond ‘with the seuares of the seed 


tester 
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GARDEN POSTER 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may be given pupils to trace, color, cut, and mount. ‘The black-haired girl wears a 

white dress and an apron of red and white checks. Her shoes are black and show highlights. The boy wears a white hat with a red band, and a 

white suit with a red collar, belt, and cuff. His trowel is nickel and red, as shown in the finished illustration. The white kitten is in a brick-red 

flower-pot. Outline heavily after painting. For the background use a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 36 by 14% inches. The lower part may be 
green wall paper 36 by 8'%4 inches with the upper edge torn instead of cut. 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent requests from teachers for our different 
Poster and Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of these in con- 
venient Supplement form. This Supplement contains the following double page patterns: The 
Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly 
and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. Also 
the following Mother Goose pzt:erns : Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack 
and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tink- 
er’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also contains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in 
colors, showing how to mountand color the patterns, Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 50c. 














Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, post- 


paid, at 40 cents a dozen. No 
order for less than one dozen, but 
if desired orders may be made up 
of an assortment of these posters 
and the Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 23, at the prices 
>» quoted for each. Both of these 
features appear in our pages every 
month, 
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The Dramatization of Stories 


by the children or read or 
told by the teacher. The 
dramatic instinct is common 
in every child—in the dull 


Pa ae WRAMATIZATION consists 
Sor | simply of playing a story read 
cia | 
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child as well as the talented one. Of course 
some children have more dramatic ability 


than others. It is with these children that 
many teachers abuse dramatization. The 
tendency to allow a few expressive children 
always to take the important parts, because 
they instinctively know what to do and how 
to do it dramatically, too often discourages 
less talented children to do their best, and 
causes vanity in the talented ones. 

A reading lesson or a story should not be 
dramatized to get the children ‘‘to act ina 
show,’’ but rather to get these results: (1) 
A better comprehension of the story. (2) 
Better expression on the part of the chil- 
dren. (3) Better development of the imag- 
ination of the children. (4) Mastery of self- 
consciousness. (5) Joy. 

Most of the children’s favorite stories are 


BY AGNES DEBOT 


easily dramatized. They usually illustrate — 


the following principles: (1) They are child- 
like. (2) They are full of action and inter- 
est; no time is spent in explanation and de- 
scription. (3) Events follow one another in 
natural sequence. (4) Each event represents 
a distinct picture to the imagination. (5) 
There is a certain amount of repetition. (‘“‘The 
Three Bears’’ is a good illustration. ) 

When dramatizing a story let the children 
arrange the simple stage setting; the less 
paraphernalia you have, the better. Encour- 
age the children to use imagination: for in- 
stance, the desk chair may be used for a tree, 
and an eraser for a dish. 

Never force a child to take part. All will 
be willing to take their turn if the teacher 
praises much and never criticises. The pupils 
too should be allowed to applaud every one 
who does especially well. In this way, the 
most self-conscious child will in time stand 
to take part. The teacher should be patient, 
and should accept real and earnest effort, no 
matter how crude the presentation may be. 
Criticism of personal effort weakens interest. 


The children in the rooms where dramati- 
zation is taught are invariably much better 
readers, both in power of expression and in 
attentivenessthan in schoolrooms where this 
work or play is omitted. 

The following stories are especially popular 
with little children: The Three Bears, The 
Story of the Three Little Pigs, The Three 
Billy Goats Gruff, The Lion and the Mouse, 
The Wind and the Sun, The Fox and the 
Grapes, The Pig Brother, Billy Boy, The 
Brahman Band, The Ants and the Grasshop- 
per, George Washington and the Cherry Tree. 

The following stories also are easily dram- 
atized and acted: Cinderella, The Sleeping 
Beauty, Hansel and Gretel, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Snow White, The Elves and the 
Shoemaker, Eleven Wild Swans, Red Shoes, 
The Cat and the Parrot, The Golden Goose, 
The Hole in the Dike, Epaminondas, Why 
the Chimes Rang, Piper Tom, The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, How Good Gifts Were Used by 
Two, Hans in Luck, What the Gudeman Does 
Is Sure to be Right, Persephone, How the 
Robins Came. 


Story for Dramatization-—“Crimp-a-Limp, the Bell-Ringer” 


=} HERE once lived in Fairyland 
‘ya tiny dwarf with a queer, 
twisted body. His name was 
as queer as his body—Crimp- 
a-Limp. Now, Crimp-a-Limp 
was not at all unhappy be- 
cause he was not straight and beautiful like 
the fairies about him. But there was one 
thing that did grieve him from morning till 
night. It was that he seemed to be of no 
use in the world. While his fairy playmates 
flew among the trees for food, gathered sticks 
for fires, and did other tasks, all he could do 
was to sit still and watch them. Sometimes 
he would ery out, ‘‘Oh, why can’t Ido some- 
thing? Please, please, let me help!’’ But 
the busy fairies would smile and shake their 
heads, saying, ‘‘No, Crimp-a-Limp. You 
are not strong enough. It would tire you 
too much. ’’ 

One day, when Crimp-a-Limp was wander- 
ing in the forest, he found a fairy bell. It 
was as light as the lightest feather and a 
lovely violet blue in color, like the fairies 
themselves. For Crimp-a-Limp lived among 
the Blue Elves. Never before had he seen 
so wonderful a thing as this fairy bell. He 
picked it up and ran back to his fairy friends 
as fast as his twisted little legs would carry 
him. First of all he showed it to the Queen 
of the fairies. 

*‘Good Crimp-a-Limp!’’ she exclaimed, 
patting his bent back. ‘‘Do you know what 
you can do with it?’’ 

‘‘No, dear Queen,’’ answered Crimp-a- 
Limn. 
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*‘T will tell you,’’ said the Queen. ‘‘You 
have always been sad because you could not 
helpus. Now things will be different. You 
know our enemies, the Black Elves ?’’ 

‘‘T should say so!’’ replied Crimp-a-Limp. 
‘Do they not steal our treasures whenever 
we are away from home ?’’ 

‘Just so,’’ said the Queen. ‘‘Now, the 
next time we have an errand to do, suppose 
you stay behind and hide. When the wicked 
fairies come, just raise your bell and ring it. 
We will hear and come back as quickly as 
our wings will let us.’’ 


A sunny smile lighted up Crimp-a-Limp’s . 


ugly face. He was going to be of some use 
in the world at last! Then he became’ sober 
again. ‘‘But the Black Elves will hear it, 
too,’’ he said. ‘“Then they will find me and 
destroy the bell.’’ 

‘Oh, no,’’ answered the Queen. ‘‘The 
blue fairy bell can be heard only by Blue 
fairies. Besides, the Black Elves make so 
much noise quarreling among themselves that 
they never hear anything. ’’ | 

Crimp-a-Limp raised the delicate fairy bell 
and shook it lightly. And then the most won- 
derful thing happened. The bell began to 
sing! And these were the words: 

‘*Ting-a-ling! ting-a-ling! 
Crimp-a-Limp has made me ring; 
Hurry, fairies, hurry home, 

For the naughty elves have come!”’ 


It was not long before Crimp-a-Limp had 
a chance to try the fairy bell. It was one 
day when the Blue Elves had to leave home 
to gather dew. Hardly were they out of 
sight when a whole army of Black Elves sud- 


denly appeared. Crimp-a-Limp had just 
enough time to hide in the hollow trunk of 
an oak tree. There he rang his fairy bell as 
hard as ever he could. And he listenéd even 
harder. Would the bell sing a second time? 
Yes, it did! 

“*Ting-a-ling! ting-a-ling! 

Crimp-a-Limp has made me ring; 


Hurry, fairies, hurry home, 
For the naughty elves have come!”’ 


The next second the sky was blue with the 
returning fairies who had heard the call of 
danger and were hastening back to save their 
treasures. If you had ever seen those wicked 
Black Elvesscamper! They stopped for noth- 
ing. They dropped everything they had. 
They tumbled all over one another trying ‘to 
get out of the way of the Blue fairies. 
Crimp-a-Limp laid down his bell and clapped 
his hands in joy. The Queen came straight 
over to him and kissed him on his crooked 
little mouth. ‘‘Never say again, Crimp-a- 
Limp, that you are of no use,’’ she said. 

Crimp-a-Limp has remained the bell- 
ringer of the fairies to this day. In time he 
found other fairy bells, and if you look sharp 
in the meadows and woods you will find them, 
too. People who have never heard about 
Crimp-a-Limp sometimes call them bluebells, 
but those who know better say, ‘‘Ah, here 
are the fairy bells of Crimp-a-Limp, the 
Bell-Ringer !’’ 





Story-telling has its physical value. At the end of 
the day in the home or in the midst of confusion in 
the school, it charms the mind, rests the per- 
turbed spirit, and even helps prepare the body either 
for sleep or for renewed activity.—Forbush. 
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r — FOR PLANTS 





































































Plant boxes may be designed \ \\ 
to fit any window, conforming \ ¥% 
to the general. architectual 
features of the house; or 
they may be adapted to 
meet the need off individual 





gy _Mplants. In either case, the 
“bottom of the box should be 
“drilled, so as to afford ample 
drainage 
The depth of the. boxes 
may vary from, four to ten 
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inches. 
| in Little or no decoration 
j | | should be attempted; although 
| | a large area could be Grolaen 
by a line panel, cut with a. 

gouge. 

Brown or green stain gives a 
satisfactory finish. 
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Punishing Florence 
A Psychological Study of Childhood 





sagging back, when one morn- 
ing she came into my room 
and began hesitatingly: ‘‘I 


recap |SS BROWN added the last 
4 , straw to the camel’s already 
y Vie 


s 
WW 
Ss jt 








wish, Miss W, you would 
speak to Florence Durdin.”’ 
‘‘What has that child done now ?’’ [asked 


in despair. ‘‘Not content with being the 
bane of my teaching hours, she seems to 
have extended her fieid of operations. You’re 
the fourth teacher to complain of her this 
week, and it is only Tuesday morning. ’’ 

‘She persists in getting right in the way 
as my children march out of the building, 
and when I speak to her she mocks me and 
laughs. ’’ 

‘*T’ll certainly have to punish that child 
severely,’’ I fumed. ‘‘She’s a case. She’s 
not one bit cute and attractive, and she is 
just crazy for attention. If she would behave 
herself she never would be noticed in a year, 
she’s such an ordinary little youngster. And 
she realizes that, too, and to escape neglect 
she deliberately sets herself in every one’s 
way. She picks atthe other children. From 
the first they seemed to dislike her, but Flor- 
ence makes it impossible for them to avoid 
her. A little group of them will be playing 
quietly in one corner of the room until Flor- 
ence joins them; soon there is trouble and 
they either fisticuff and cry, or else come to 
me with a tale of woe about her having an- 
noyed them in some way. ‘‘Infamy rather 
than neglect’? seems to be her creed. She 
will come to read a perfectly familiar lesson, 
one perhaps she has read beautifully a day 
or two before, and she will either deliberately 
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mispronounce words, or else stand there in 
an aggravating attitude of mental blankness, 
just to get me to storming. 

‘‘Sometimes I try to avoid snatching at the 
bait she dangles before my eyes, the hook is 
so plainly seen. Butsooner or later she gets 
me. I have seen her eyes actually gleam with 
triumph when I have finally lost my temper 
at some stubbornness on her part and she has 
attracted the attention of the whole room. 
She pretends to feel injured, and if I scold 
her too severely she weeps, but they are only 
crocodile tears. Inwardly she rejoices at the 
notice she is attracting to herself, unsavory 
as it seems. Some days I resolve that no 
matter what she does, I’1l ignore her, but she 
always ventures on and on, until I end by 
shaking her and getting everything in a com- 
motion. Really, Miss Brown, I nag Florence 
every hour she is sitting at my feet, — every 
minutes; almost. I’m at my wits’ end.’’ 

‘She certainly is a disagreeable child,’’ 
agreed Miss Brown, leaving me to puzzle out 
a remedy. 

I thought it over. I had about decided to 
send Florence to the principal for correction, 
though I knew how that publicity would 
please her. What an excellent opportunity 
to shriek and sob, and so get every one of 
those eighty small eyes in the room focused 
on her! What a feather in her cap of pride! 
But what was left to do? ‘Suddenly I heard 
a well-known wail outside; the door opened 
and the janitor pushed Florence in ahead of 
him. He was angry and excited. 

‘She come in ten, feefteen minute pefore 
de pell reengs, an’ wen I[ tells her go she 
make faces on me and run off pasement.’’ 
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‘‘Florence, come here,’’ I commanded 
sternly, and she dragged slowly toward me, 
racking her body with well-simulated sobs. 

All at once I felt a strange pity for a dis- 
position like hers. It is this morbid longing 
for notoriety, thought I, that leads women to 
do many of the foolish things they do—color 
their hair green, for instance. And right 
then I realized that I had a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in Florence’s afterlife. I thought 
prayerfully for a long minute. 

‘*Florence, which little girl do you like 
best in this room ?’’ came like an inspiration 
from above. She looked up in surprise, all 
her sobs forgotten. 

‘‘Helen Stewart,’’ she replied promptly. I 
was not surprised. Helen isapretty, merry, 
unselfish, gifted little thing, with a natural 
love for singing, dancing, and dramatizing, 
and altogether attractive. She is sooriginal 
in everything she does, and so_ pleasant 
and lovely in all her ways, that she is a gen- 
eral favorite wherever she goes; her versatil- 
ity and her lovableness make her irresistible. 
Of late several different organizations have 
featured her at public entertainments in her 
clever little songs and dances; her picture is 
often in the society columns. Truly, Florence 
had set her ideal high, compared with her 
own hopes of attainment, even in our small 
schoolroom. 

‘‘Why do you like Helen best!’’ I ques- 
tioned. 

‘““’Cause people talk to her so much,’’ re- 
plied Florence. Then camea lucid bit of ex- 
planation: ‘‘I’m trying to be just like her.’’ 

I took Florence on my lap, for the first time 
voluntarily touching the child. ‘‘So you 
want every one to say, ‘What a nice little 
girl Florence Durdin is?’ ”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she nodded, her head resting con- 
fidingly on my shoulder. 

‘‘Then you must try to do nice things for 
people; you must act nicely to them. You 


’ cannot sing and dance like Helen, but you can 


be a kind and loving and thoughtful little 
girl wherever you go, as she always is; and 
that will make people feel kind and loving 
toward you. When you read weil and say 
your words off quickly, I always think, ‘How 
well Florence did that!’ though I do some- 
times forget totell you. After this I’ll smile 
and bow, and you will know I am pleased 
with your work. Now I am going to give 
you this nice little record book with this dear 
little pencil tied to it. You may carry it 
around with you in this pocket mother has 
made for you. Whenever any one smiles at 
you, put down a long mark. Won’t it be fun 
to keep account of the smiles people give 
you? Everybody’s smiles must go down 
here—teacher’s, mother’s, baby sister’s, 
Miss Brown’s, Miss Peyton’s, some one’s on 
the street, the children’s in the room—any- 
body and everybody. I wonder if you will 
get more than you can count?’’ 
(Continued on page 69) 
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1 Good Little Citizens 
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DO 


1. Come to school with as clean clothing as possible, with face and hands washed, nails cleaned, and hair 
















































































neatly brushed and combed. 

2. Be cheerful. ‘ 

3. Be kind to younger and weaker boys and girls, to those who are crippled, to strangers and foreigners, 
and to all others who need your help. 

4, If you are a boy, be respectful to ladies and girls. Raise your hat when you greet them. Stand aside fk 
for them to pass out of a doorway first. Carry heavy bundles for them. 

5. If you are a girl, receive the attentions of boys courteously. Always say ‘“Thank you” distinctly so 
they can hear you, whenever boys have done favors for you, such as opening doors, carrying parcels, or 
handing you something you have dropped. 

6. Stand and walk with head erect and shoulders thrown back. 

7. Look people straight in the eyes. 

8. Think of other people—your teacher, your schoolmates, visitors, and try to imagine how they would 


like to be treated. 
9. Repeat to your friends the pleasant things you hear said of them and try to forget the unpleasant ones. 


DO NOT 


1. Do not pout when asked to do something which seems unpleasant. 

2. Do not tease those who are deformed or crippled or who are weaker than yourself. 
3. Do not laugh at the mistakes or failures of others. 

Do not boast when you win in a contest. 

Do not whine when you are beaten in a contest. 

Do not crowd and push through doorways. 

Do not look over another’s shoulder to see what he is reading or writing. 

Do not interrupt a person speaking. 


Do not flatly contradict anyone. 
10. Do not listen at doors or windows to conversations which you are not expected to hear. 
11. Do not rudely stare at strangers or question them curiously about their private affairs.—ACargaret 


Schallenberger ACcNaught, California State Commissioner of Primary Education. 
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A POSTER TO BE USED IN STUDYING MANNERS OR ETHICS 
Mount on a cardboard sheet and hang where the children may see it easily. 















\- AVE you ever gone to a finely 
m\/% equipped school and after 
a, having seen its wonders come 

| away, as did the Queen of 
Sheba, sighing that the half 
had not been told? And there 
is not a doubt in my mind but that when the 
admiring Eastern queen saw the efficiency 
aids, the luxuries, of the potentate’s palace, 
she had a feeling in her innermost heart that 
did she have such an equipment, her ruling 
would be of a higher order. And likewise 
if you were a teacher, the assurance was born 
in your soul that with such an environment 
your teaching would rank much higher. If 
you were a parent, you were just as certain 
that if your Thomas Reginald and Mary Sue 
attended a school like this one, there would 
be no report cards with red ink or discourag- 
ing ‘‘average’’ remarks. 

This informal dissertation on the picture 
library for the rural and small town school 
is especially directed to the teacher, but if 
a parent should chance to become interested 
enough to hand over to the school the picture 








Effective Mounting of One of Sarah S. Stil- 
well Weber’s Magazine Covers 


material she possesses, we should feel as 
pleased as the celebrated hunter, whose one 
shot brought down a marvelous variety of 
game. Why would not the picture library 
be a worth-while object for the fine coopera- 
tion found in the average Parent-Teacher 
Association ? 

It was after a visit to the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal School, which has an unusually fine pic- 
ture library, that I decided to go and do like- 
wise. To be sure, the picture library of the 
great State normal was the product of many 
years’ systematic collecting, mounting, and 
cataloguing. I could not hope to aspire to 
the wealth of material, nor to the complete 
and expensive filing and cataloguing system, 
but the general idea of the library I could 
copy; the ways and means I would work 
out myself. 

A picture library should be a part of a 
teacher’s equipment; it may be her personal 
property or it may be made an annex of the 
regular school library; in the latter case she 
may the more readily call for the coopera- 
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The Picture Library and the Small School 


BY GRACE A. LUSK 
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Illustration of “Jack and the Beanstalk” 
Drawn by Jessie Willcox Smith 


tion of the parents and pupils. It is in the 
small town and the rural school that this type 
of library is most necessary. 


SOURCE OF PICTURES 


Where are you going to get your pictures ? 
Everywhere. Magazines furnish a wealth of 
material. Their covers are likely to be rich 
in topical pictures. In November, the Thanks- 
giving pictures are upon every news stand; 
December brings out every phase of the 
Christmas spirit; February’s pictures are 
rich in suggestions for Valentine’s Day and 
for the birthdays of Lincoln and Washing- 
tun. The spirit of each month as it wends 
its way across the calendar is reflected at the 
news stand. Frequently a series of pictures 
of great value will run for several months 
in a magazine. Maxfield Parrish had, sev- 
eral years ago, a series in ‘‘Collier’s’’ illus- 
trating the Arabian Nights; Jessie Willcox 
Smith, queen of children’s illustrators, had 
a series for the most beloved of the folk tales, 


in the ‘‘Woman’s Home Companion ;’’ her 





Scheherazade, the Story Teller, from the 
“Arabian Nights” fae 


Mother Goose set came out in ‘‘Good House- 
keeping.’’ W. L. Taylor’s sets illustrated 
Biblical stories and famous poems that are a 
source of inspiration. The ‘‘Saturday Even- 
ing Post’’ has covers by Neydecken that are 
rich in humor; they show an insight into 
child life that is perhaps more for the adult 
than the child, but some of them are treas- 
ures for your children’s collection; the same 
periodical frequently has the poetic child- 
hood studies of Sarah S. Stilwell Weber. If 
you fall heir to an old file of ‘‘Harper’s Mag- 
azine’’ that has pictures by Howard Pyle, 
you are to be congratulated. The covers of 
the ‘‘Christian Herald’’ are often valuable. 
A librarian gave me a two-year file and it 
yielded many reproductions of good pictures, 
as well as much material illustrating Asia 
Minor. This was used for geography, and 
for the Arabian Nights stories. The repro- 
ductions of famous pictures in last year’s 
‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal’’ are in a class by 
themselves. The ‘‘Romantic America’’ se- 
ries, which the same magazine featured more 
recently, is about as valuable material as a 
teacher could desire. 





Memorial Day Cover Taken from the 
“Saturday Evening Post” 


This is not an exhaustive list; it is meant, 
rather, to be suggestive. The great dailies 
in their Sunday issues frequently give re- 
productions of famous paintings; these vary 
in value, but they are large and carry well. 
The rotogravure sections, although partial 
to film favorites, have pictures of current 
interest that are of incalculable value. This 
section of a Chicago paper, for one example, 
frequently gave pictures of the Lincoln Park 
zoo; when a great circus came to town, pic- 
tures of the menagerie attractions were fea- 
tured. I kept these and, with other animal 
pictures that fell to my lot, now possess a 
complete library of animal pictures—big, 
soft-toned, distinct studies they are, at once 
artistic and utilitarian. From this same 
source I have pictures of the crowned and 
have-been-crowned heads of Europe, leading 
generals, statesmen, prominent literary men ; 
pictures of ships of all types; of foreign cit- 
ies, famous buildings; pictures that might 
be to you of passing interest only, but which 
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are of untold value to the child mind, with 
its limited equipment of concepts. 

The advertisements in magazines are an- 
other valuable source of material. You know, 
of course, where to go for a picture of the 
Rock of Gibraltar. I have in my collection 





Brown Carbon Print on Mount of the Same 


Brown Tone 


a large picture of negroes bringing down 
palm oil to the ships on the coast of Africa; 
here is one of a coffee plantation; another of 
a desert showing its camels and the natives 
gathering dates; here is one showing an 
orange grove; here is one picturing a tea 
plantation. I must confess that I have a 
lively interest in cigarette ‘‘ads,’’ as they 
have given me some of my best Eastern pic- 
tures—yesterday I found one of an Egyptian 
temple that was excellent. Railroad and 
steamship folders are another source of 
wealth, especially for geographical material. 
If one sends for them, it is only fair to en- 
close postage and to state that they are for 
school use. Magazines devoted largely to 
pictures, as the ‘‘Geographic’’ and the ‘‘Men- 
tor,’’ are of the highest value; you will arise 
and call blessed the one who gives you wealth 
like this. For sets of pictures to illustrate 
bird life, the Greek myths, and reproduc- 
tions of the Madonnas, one is quite likely to 
fall back upon the standard picture com- 
panies that have inexpensive and satisfac- 
tory pictures, but on the whole, I have tried 
to make my suggestions on the sources that 
are free. 

This little postscript is in the nature of a 
prophecy: if you once get a picture library 





This Cover Picture Preaches a Sermon to 
Children. Note the Method of Mounting 


started, pictures will meet you everywhere. 
They will walk up to you and insist upon 
being taken home; they will make you buy 
them; they will make you carry such a wist- 
ful look in your eye that good natured friends 
will give them to you, to see you smile and 
look happy once more. You will find many, 
many good folk who have been saving maga- 
zines for years, who are very glad to have 
them come to use at last. Just get started 
and the pictures will come. 


THE USE OF PICTURES 


The pictures that are collected will fall 
into groups which may more or less overlap, 
but we may head these as Pictures for Es- 
thetic Use and Pictures for Utilitarian Pur- 
poses. So much has been said about the 
place of picture study in the modern school 
curriculum that I shall not touch upon that 
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“On the Road to Mandalay”—Decorative Cover 
from “Collier’s Magazine” on Green Matting 





phase. I wish, however, to emphasize sey- 
eral other points. 

First: do not bring out too many pictures 
at one time. Do you know that in the home 
of a cultured Japanese there will be one space 
in the room used as a sort of shrine to 
beauty? Here, at one time, will be a fine 
picture; after it has been enjoyed for a lim- 
ited time it is putaway. It is replaced, per- 
haps, by a vase whose graceful lines and ex- 
quisite color afford delight; after this has 
reigned its allotted days it is replaced by a 
carving, which in its turn gives esthetic pleas- 
ure to the trained perception of the owner. 
You will notice the picture, vase, or carving 
is the only decoration in the room. The 
freshness of the work of art attracts the no- 
tice; the eye is not wearied by the unrelated 
mass of decoration of the American home. 
The restraint characteristic of Japanese art 
is one of the valuable lessons that we are 
learning from this people. 

Have your pictures large enough to be 
seen at a moderately long range. When 
small ones are of necessity used, put them 
in the ‘‘intimate’’ places where they will 
be observed ; do not lose them in large spaces. 

Place your pictures so that they are op- 
posite the level of the eye, so that they re- 
turn your gaze with a direct look of friendly 
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interest. The greatest calamity that can 
come to a French painter is to have his pic- 
ture ‘‘skyed,’’ at the annual exhibit of the 
Salon. That means that it is placed too high 
to be seen without an uncomfortable craning 
of the neck, and therefore it is going to es- 
cape attention. And yet many, many asehool- 
room in this land of the free has its pictures 
hung so high that no one but the angels in 
their upward flight will have a good chance 
to give them the attention for which they 
yearn. The correct hanying of pictures is a 
point to be taught in connection with picture 
study. 

The picture which chances to be the topic 
for intensive study for the month should have 
a conspicuous place all its own. But when 
other attractive pictures are put up, draw the 
attention of your pupils to them. See that 
the name of the picture is known, that of 
the artist, and, most important, emphasize 
the point that makes that particular picture 
worthy of note. Is it the colors that give 
delight to the balance of the composition? 
the truth of the portraiture? the story that 
is told? Withsome trained guidance at first, 
the students will develop a liking for good 
pictures that may mean something as your 
contribution to the development of art in 
your country. Who knows but an incipient 
Whistler or Rembrandt sits in one of your 
school benches, and that perchance your 
words may be the ones to awaken the fire 
divine! 

A teacher who loved and knew pictures, 
and whose enthusiasm was infectious, had a 
student say to her at the end of the year, 
‘It’s a queer thing, Miss X, but I never 
used to think anything about pictures, and 
now I look at every one I see. Some I like 
very much, and some! don’t.’’ The teacher’s 
heart sang a little hymn of joy, for was this 
not the very thing she had been working for ? 
She had developed in the girl a keener ob- 
servation, some esthetic appreciation, and a 
certain discrimination. Merely a beginning, 








Views of Columbia River Taken from a Railroad 
Folder and Put on a Tan Mount 


you say. Yes, but is not that among the best 
of the things that we can hope for in our 
education ? 

A room hung with pictures is a room full 
of thoughts, but see to it that you do not have 
too many new ‘‘thoughts’’ at the same time, 
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that these are not allowed to get stale, that 
they are where they can be easily observed, 
and that a certain understanding of each is 
cultivated. 


THE UTILITARIAN VALUE OF PICTURES 


The tisefulness of a picture library is not 
fully realized by the teacher. She does not 
appreciate how limited are the child’s con- 
cepts. 
visual images are those furnished by his en- 
vironment, plus what he gathers from pictures. 

The memory and the imagination are alike 
dependent upon the sensory images filed away 
in the tiny gray cells; and, to the average 
pupil, the visual image is his most important 
aid for memory and imagination. Memory, 


His world is a very small one; his only“ 
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so sayeth the textbook, necessitates, first, the 
sensory image, then follow retention, recall, 
and recognition. Notice, though, that it is 
the images that are the bricks which build 
the fabric of memory. 

Imagination involves, again, sensory im- 
ages; they may be put into different combi- 
nations, they may be magnified or diminished. 
We cannot imagine anything of which we 
have no usable mental images. St. John on 
lonely Patmos imagined a new heaven. How? 
He took first the familiar image of his own 
home town, Jerusalem, and magnified it, 
eliminating the disagreeable points. He put 
into the heavenly city gold, silver, and the 
precious and semi-precious stones. There is 
no image but of what is familiar; the com- 
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binations and the dimensions alone are new. 
The Indian’s Happy Hunting Ground, and the 
Norse Valhalla were constructed from the 
familiar images of the aborigine or the Vi- 
king. In Plato’s Republic and in More’s Uto- 
pia we have further illustration of this same 
creative faculty, creative in that it is able to 
evolve new combinations, the working ma- 
terial of which is always the known sensory 
images. The Indian could not imagine a 
Valhalla until he had lived a life that would 
give him a set of stored mental impressions 
like those of the Norseman. You cannot 
imagine what the trenches of France are like 
until you recall your image of a big ditch, 
then add your conception of the dimensions. 
(Continued on page 71) 


Picture Study—“A Family Group” 


BY ALICE ROBINSON, Assistant Professor of Art, Ohio State University 


REN Tf N every composition, the artist 

\ must decide which part he 
iB wishes to emphasize, and re- 
duce to unimportance every- 
| thing else. The camera can- 
* not do this, and for that rea- 
son a oieniuleee from a painting is more 
likely to get our attention than one from a 
photograph. I have no doubt that a photo- 
graph of this family group would have made 
the upholstery of the chair, the third figure, 
and the tapestry on the wall quite as im- 
portant as the two figures that Mr. Brush 
chose to emphasize. The eye is so made 
that it sees clearly asmall area or center and 
at the same time, but indistinctly, 
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their importance to it is suggested by the 
introduction of a third figure and the interest 
that he seems to take in them. The refine- 
ment of his face and of his dress adds to the 
suggestion of the wealth of beauty which the 
artist has wished to tell us surrounds this 
mother and baby. 

In this series of ‘‘mother pictures’’ which 
George de Forest Brush has been making for 
some time, he has been accused of undue in- 
fluence from the paintings of the Florentine 
masters of the fifteenth century. He has 
used the medallion form, a favorite with 
Botticello and Fra Filippo Lippi. He has in- 
troduced landscape backgrounds, and he has 


ture as he saw them and to historical facts 
us he understood them that he often lost sight 
of the principle that the creation of beauty 
is the purpose of art. Gerome knew the 
technique of painting and he knew how to 
teach drawing, which in spite of the modern 
theories on the value of the spontaneous ex- 
pression, and the accumulation of the num- 
bers of painters who know how to draw but 
are not artists, and the number of artists 
who have not known how to draw, is still 
the language that the artist must use to make 
his expression understood by his age. 

The drawing throughout this painting is 
especially good. The arms and legs of the 
child, and the hands of the mother 
have been used by the artist to carry 





a large surrounding area which sug- 
gests to an adaptive mind an environ- 
ment for this center. 

« The camera, which is as inferior 
to the delicate mechanism of the eye 
as a blackened shoe box with a pin 
hole in it is to it, can not do this, 
but must ‘‘see’’ with equal strength 
everything that comes within its 
range. This is the reason that un- 
expected things, like telephone poles, 
that had not been noticed with the 
eye, loom up with great importance 





their family as models. 
de Forest Brush, the man who painted this 
picture, is particularly well known. Portraits 
of different members of his family are to be 
found in most of our leading American muse- 


ums. This one is in the Chicago Art Institute. 


“A FAMILY GROUP” 


Most painters have used the members of 
The family of George 


the idea of rest. “Only a painter 
who knew how to draw as superbly 
as Mr. Brush could have done this. 
It is an argument in favor of academic 
training, for the restfulness and re- 
laxation, which is the most beautiful 
part of this picture,comes to us only 
through the knowledge of the anato- 
my of the human figure. 

Mr. Brush studied six years with 
Gerome. When he came back to this 
country he went immediately to the 








in a kodak print, and ‘‘spoil it.’’ 
Many painters with a sense of fidelity 
to truth, and an ignorance of the 
construction of the eye, have failed 
by looking at a composition with the 
crudeness of a camera instead of with the 
finer instrument which nature had put at 
their disposal. They have made each square 
inch of their canvas a point of vision, and if 
one wishes to see it, it is necessary to begin 
at one side, as a person does with the 
printed page, and carry the eye deliberately 
from one part to-another. 

There is none of this ignorance in the com- 
position of this picture. The subject, or cen- 
ter, is the mother andthe baby. Everything 
else is put in the background and contributes 
to their attractiveness. There is a suggestion 
that they are in a beautiful room. The lines 
of the chair and the tapestry background tell 
us this. A sense of family happiness and 


This lesson and the large picture on the opposite page may be 
mounted and hung together where pupils can easily see and study 
them. Also the lesson may be written on the blackboard for chil- 
dren to copy and use in booklets with the miniature pictures given 


further on in this magazine. 


experimented with the early methods of glaz- 
ing, but no Florentine master would have 
painted his pictures. No painter of the 
Renaissance would have emphasized physical 
relaxation, and that is what we see here. 
This is a tired generation, and rest and re- 
laxation make an appeal to us. 
eration explains itself through its art. The 
energy that it took in a people to make a 
Reformation would not have expressed itself 
in a painter who emphasizes physical re- 
laxation. 

George de Forest Brush was born in Shel- 
byville, Tennessee. Hestudied in Paris with 
Gerome, a French sculptor and painter of high 
rank, a man so faithful to the truths of na- 


Each gen-. 


far west and for a year and a half 

lived among the American Indians 

and painted them. I do not know 
_ what influenced him in this choice 

of the Indian as a model; perhaps 
the conventional dress of a more polite 
society was uninteresting to him, or per- 
haps the freedom and picturesqueness of the 
Indian life appealed to him after the six 
years of the old world. His Indian pic- 
tures were very well received. 

The series of portraits of his family take 
their place in the first rank of American por- 
trait painting. The child in the one owned 
by the Boston Museum of Fine-Arts has been 
spoken of as the most beautiful painted child 
of all time. The children in ‘‘In the Garden, ’’ 
which is in the Metropolitan Mugeum in New 
York, ‘take a place beside it, I feel that 
this chubby little girl on her mother’s lan 
belongs in the same list. 








A FAMILY GROUP 
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Lesson Plans on the Erie Canal 


BY MABEL M. RICHARDS, Training Teacher, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 














#HE teacher should be supplied 5. The establishment of the National Road it will create the greatest inland 
with a large wall map of the gave Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Pitts- trade ever witnessed. The most 
United States, a map show- burgh decided advantages. Trace the fertile and extensive regions of 
ing the Lake Region and New road on the outline map, and note its America will avail themselves of 
York State, and a blackboard later extension through In- 
outline map. The pupils diana and Illinois to St. 
should be able to trace on the outline map Louis, at a cost to the Nation- 
the route of the Erie Canal and other traffic al government of $6,800,000. 
routes across the Alleghanies. They should 6. Transportation by means of 
be drilled in locating New York, Buffalo, the Conestoga wagons was 
Troy, and other cities along the canal route, slow and very expensive, and 
as well as cities along other routes of migra- the Western settlers were seeking some its facilities of a market. All 
tion — Wheeling, Baltimore, Philadelphia, better and cheaper way of sending their surplus productions, whether 
Pittsburgh, ete. Good pictures of the canal, their crops to Eastern markets. (Show of the soil, the forest, the mines, 
picture of Conestoga wag- or the water, their fabrics of art 
) on.) and their supplies of foreign com- 





modities, will concentrate in the 
city of New York for transporta- 
tion abroad or consumption at 
home. Agriculture, manufacture, 
commerce, trade, navigation, and 
arts will receive a corresponding 
encouragement. That city will in. 
the course of time become the 


II. Projects for Building the Ca- 
nal and Arguments in its 
Favor— 

1. George Washington was 
among the first to recom- 
mend an artificial water- 
way connection between 
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ss is 3 Sema sid NT a Phila via ©  Geietmeie Metiant iw granary of the world, the empori- 
fetcinnati Se 4, ’ barons 6% td ho © York suggested carly that um of commerce, the seat of man- 
Lrg j8 Kacey AMR an <P = aiitad tony dealt tenia ufactures, the focus of great mon- . 
‘* ® ed [§ eying 3 4 Alb d Buffal eyed operations, and the concen- IV. 
uiagonfi els y any and Buffalo. trating point of vast, dis bl | 
‘ 8. Present canal due to the ‘a Srp pane oie 
v ® energy and foresight of and accumulating capital, which 9 
Yo De Witt Clinten. ‘who will stimulate, enliven, extend, 9 
Mu shies aor of Maw and reward the exertions of human 
York, persuaded the people labor and ingenuity, _in all their ‘ 
Map I-—-Routes to the West of his State tq undertake processes and exhibitions. And 
the great and costly’ im- before the revolution of acentury, ‘ 
the canal boats, and the locks will be found provement. (Show picture of Clinton the whole islan d of Manhattan, 
in several history texts. A picture of De and note how he was ridiculed. In- covered with habitations and re- 
Witt Clinton should also be shown. directly show how much a man of his P le nished = ith a dense populat _ 6 
In connection with previous lessons, no- type is worth to the nation. ) ee neat regen sie és 
tice the great tide of western migration and 4, Arguments advanced in behalf of its a naan > paton's ergu- 
show how necessary it was, industrially, construction. ment Pg ae x ~ the demon- 
financially, and politically, that the East be a. It would cheapen travel westward. a a Ge a Aaegsvei / V 
kept in close contact with the Ohio Valley Poor roads and poor means of pi gy ra wi aes aici ; 
and the Lake region. transportation made traveling dif- Re aka 
f. It would keep the East in touch 
I. Means of Communication between the East ficult and slow. : j with the West. People were be- 
and the Ohio Valley— b. ihe mm —— “seta ginning to fear that unless some- ry 
1. Routes from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. settler could get Eastern-made thing was done rival governments " 
2. Route through New York, to the Lakes. tools and supplies at a much lower might be set up. — 
8. Wilderness Road. price than before; and he might JI. Means of Financing the Project— | Dw 
cheaply and quickly send his wheat, 1. Three ways possible. 
corn, and live stock to the Eastern a. The National government might Cost 
markets. ’’ undertake it. 
c. It would develop New York. (1) Situation in Congress. Strict 
d. It would develop the city of New constructionists like Madi- Meai 
York. — son, Monroe, and Jackson 
e. Clinton’s Argument: ‘‘As a bond opposed it. Loose construc- V 
of union between the Atlantic and tionists favored it. due 
Western states, it may oni 
prevent the dismember- the 
ment of an American N 
Conestoga Wagon -empire. Asan organ of tolls 
communication between : 
(Trace these routes on Map I.) the Hudson, the Missis- VE. 
4. Much freight from the ‘‘Northwest sippi, the St. Lawrence, 
Territory’’ was shipped down the Ohio the great lakes of the i 
and Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans, North and West, and 





‘and then taken to New York. their tributary rivers, 
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(2) What do you 
think should 


STATE OF NEW YORK 








have been |  LINEOF BARGE CANAL 
done? Give 1916 
arguments ° 


(3) How does the 
government 
today respond 
to the River 
and Harbor 
Bills? Give 
arguments 
pro and con 
for the ex- 
penditure of 
United States 
money for im- 
provement of 
waterways. _ 

b. Private enterprise 
mighthave financed 
the undertaking, 
and, in fact, the business men did 
contribute to it very largely. 

c. The State government was finally 
persuaded to undertake it. The 
bill passed in 1812, but as that 
was the time of our second war 
with England, the work was not 
begun until July 4, 1817. 


IV. Difficulties in Its Construction— 


1, 


2. 
3. 


Portions of the canal had to be quar- 
ried out through rock. 

Rivers had to be crossed. 

Forests had to be cut down and stumps 
removed. 

In swamps, men became sick of fever 
and the work had to be postponed. 
Most of the work had to be done with 
picks, shovels, wheelbarrows, and gun- 
powder. Ox team scrapers were used. 
Locks had to be built. Trace the route 


of the canal on the outline map, show- ° 


ing where these various difficulties were 
encountered. (See Map II.) 


V. Compare the Undertaking with that of the 


Panama Canal almost One Hundred 
Years Later— 


Erie Panama 
Length—363 miles. 50 miles 
Width—Top, 40 ft. 110 feet 


Increased later to— 


Depth—4 ft. 


Bottom, 28 ft. 


Top, 70 ft. 

Bottom, 56 ft. ’ 
Increased| 40 feet 
later to 7 ft. 


Cost—$7, 602,000 (original | $400,000,000 


Means—Picks, 


cost) 
$60,000,000 (im- 
provements to 


State Engineer and Surveyor. 


VIL. 


Map III—Barge Canal 





—-—sS 
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taken aboard. A keg of water 
from Lake Erie was poured into 
New York harbor by Gov. Clinton, 
who said that this act was to cele- 
brate ‘‘the navigable communication 
which had been accomplished be- 
tween our Mediterranean Seas and 
the Atlantic Ocean.’’ 

Note important persons present. Note 
signatures as given in Woodrow Wil- 
son’s ‘‘History ofthe American People. ’’ 
For what was each of these men noted ? 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, J. Q. 
Adams, John Adams, De Witt Clinton, 
Thomas Jefferson. 


Results of Its Construction— 


Reduced cost of transportation. 

a. Freight on a barrel of flour was 
reduced from $10 to 30 cents. 

b. Freight on a bushel of wheat re- 
duced from $1.10 to 40 cents. 

c. Freight on a ton of grain reduced 
from $100 to $15. 

Reduced time of transportation. 

a. Time for transporting a barrel of 
flour from Albany to Buffalo was 
reduced from three weeks to one 
week, 

Made travel easier and less expensive, 
and increased westward migration. 
Developed the interior of the continent. 
All along the canal towns grew up, so 
that New York became the most popu- 
lous state in the Union. Price of land 
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was greatly increased 
along the canal route. 

5. Greatly stimulated the 
development of New 
York City, which be- 
came the chief commer- 
cial city of the country. 

6. Philadelphia and New 
Orleans lost power as 
New York City gained 
it. 

7. Food was much cheaper 
in the East, and, in 
turn, canned goods and 
manufactured goods 
were sold more cheaply 
in the West. Factories 
sprang up. 

8. Living and farming in 
the West was made al- 
most as convenient as 
in the East. 

9. Asa result of the suc- 
cess of the Erie Canal, 
other canals were pro- 
jected; very few, how- 
ever, were successful, 
and many were never 
completed. 

10. The East was joined in sympathy and 
interest to the West, and such men as 
Clay, Boone, Jackson, and Clark im- 
pressed their stamp on the life of the 
country both at home and in our rela- 
tion with foreign nations. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 


In 1903, the people of New York State de- 
cided to enlarge the canal again and make 
it a Barge canal. The important facts rela- 
tive to this enlargement are very well set 
forth in a bulletin by Frank M. Williams, 
State Engineer and surveyvur, Albany, N. Y. 
The bulletin is entitled ‘“The Story of the 
New York State Canals’’ and may be ob- 
tained free on application. (See Map III. 
for the new routes. ) 

The facts as outlined are as follows: 

a. First canal locks at Little Falls in 1796. 

b. ‘‘Clinton’s Big Ditch,’’ begun 1817, 

completed in 1825. 

c. What the Barge canal (1903) consists of : 
1. Erie—across State from Water- 

ford on Hudson to Tonawanda, 

2. Champlain — north along east 
boundary from Waterford to White- 
hall. 

3. Oswego—branching from Erie 

north of Syracuse and run- 









shovels, Steam shovels, 
wheelbarrows, | railroads, derricks, 
gunpowder drills, dynamite 





Was the Erie Canal a greater un- |i 


dertaking for that time than the Pan- 
ama Canal was for the beginning of 
the twentieth century ? 

Note that in nine years the freight 
tolls had paid for the original cost. 


VI. Ceremonies Celebrating Its Com- 


1. In 1825, a fleet of boats (see 


pletion— 


illustration) set off from Buffalo 
through the canal to Albany, 
where De Witt Clinton was 


Lock in the Erie Canal near Schenectady, N. Y. 








ning north to Oswego. 

4. Cayuga-Seneca — leaving 
Erie west of Oswego canal 
and running south; con- 
necting with Lakes Cayuga 
and Seneca. 

d. Length of canals: 

1. Erie—339 miles. 

2. Champlain—61 miles. 

3. Oswego—2 miles. 

4, Cayuga-Seneca—23 miles. 

5. Total—446 miles. 

e. Four hundred miles now com- 
plete. 
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f. Minimum depth 12 feet. 
g. Width: 
1. 125 feet in earth sections. 
2. 94 feet in rock cuts. 
8. 200 feet in rivers and lakes. 
h. Number of locks—57. 
i. Construction and operation : 
1. Built of concrete. 
2. Operated by electricity. 
8. Lock gates opened or closed in 30 
seconds. 
4. Uniform length of locks 328 feet. 
5, Width of locks 45 feet. 
6. Lift of locks varies from 6 to 403 
feet. 
j. Notable locks (see illustrations) : 
1. Five at Waterford—combined lift 
of 169 feet. 
2. One at Little Falls—lift of 404 
feet. 
8. One at Oswego—lift of 25 feet. 
a. Siphon lock. 


The New Erie Canal and the Old 


The Barge canal’s first lock west of the Hudson River with the three corresponding 
locks of the old canal at the right 


b. First in 
United 
States— 
largest in 
world. 

k. Notable 
features: 

1. Movable 
dams. 

2. Dams at 
Delta and 
Hinckley. 

38. Massive 





steel guard gates. 
4. Curved fixed dam at Crescent. 
5. Three hundred railroad and highway 
bridges. 
6. Automatic 
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The State Superintendent of Public 
Works, in his report dated Jan. 2,° 1917, 
gives the following statistics regarding the 
tonnage of the canal from Oct. 1, 1915, to 
June 30, 1916. 

Total unit of freight transported over the 
State canals, 1,625,050 tons. 

Total mileage of boats cleared was 671, 268 
miles, and the estimated value of the cargoes 
$27,518,525. 

The largest items going to make up the 
tonnage are as follows: 

Boards and scantling.......... 237,258 tons 
eer re 69,921 ‘‘ 
NS ki 601s RAR REE OS DES 66,639 ‘‘ 








spillways. 
7. Fifty-foot 

Taintor 

gates. 

8 Power 
houses. 

l. Total cost 
150 million 
dollars. 

m Total 
cost of 
machinery 
used in 
cons truc- 
tion, 10 
million 
dollars. 
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Aqueduct, Erie Canal, over the Mohawk River 






The Problem of the Backward Child 


BY NELLIE D. NEILL, Rural School Specialist 





HERE is-an in- 
timate relation 
between the child’s 
physical condition 
and his mental prog- 
ress. Therefore, the 
teacher’s first duty 
is to take a health 
index of her pupils, 
to discoverany phys- 
ical defects, with a 
view to their correc- 
tion. This done, she 
will have disposed 
of about ninety per cent of the backward pu- 
pils; it is the remainder that we _ shall 
treat. First, however, let us investigate the 
health index. 

The intelligent teacher, though she may 
have received no technical training, can easily 
learn to detect the ordinary signs and symp- 
toms which indicate physical defects, for 
these relate to such points as posture, teeth, 
colds, deafness, offensive breath, mouth- 
breathing, poor physical development, ear- 
ache, headache, crossed eyes, and dizziness. 


Symptoms of Contagious Diseases : 
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Pallor Vomiting 
Flushed face Headache 
Eruptions Cough 
Scratching Running nose 


Sleepiness Congested eyes 


Symptoms of Nervous Disorders : 
Inability to hold objects well 


Twitching Violent temper ° 

Irritability Nail-biting 

Fits Stammering 
Lack of Proper Nutrition: 

Emaciation 

Lassitude 


Perverted tastes for fuod 
Low endurance power 
Disinclination to play 
Fatigue 
Slow mentality 
Symptoms of Nose, Throat, and Ear Disorders: 


Mouth-breathing 
Prominent upper teeth 
Loud breathing 
Nasal voice 
Running nose 
Frequent sore throat 
Cough 
Blank expression 
Deafness 
Earache 
Inattention 
Headache 

Eye Defects : 
Sore eyes or sties 
Squinting 
Dizziness 
Headache 


There should be prepared a Health In- 
dex card for each child. As early in the 
term as is possible, tests should be made 
and each card filled out. 


FORM FOR HEALTH INDEX CARD 
1. Chest expansion— 
' 2. Eyes: right— 
left— 
adenoids— 
right— 
left— 
5. Throat: condition of tonsils— 
appearance of palate— 
6. Teeth: incisors: frontal— 
lateral— 
cuspids— 
bicuspids— 
molars— 
7. Indications of skin diseases— 
8. Indications of nervous disorders— 
9. Evidences of improper nutrition— 


8. Nose: 
4. Ears: 


Parents are not always wise in health mat- 
ters, else it were wholly unnecessary for 
schools to examine the students. At best the 
teacher can be only a general inspector; the 
physician is the special. The physician will 
be glad to help the rural teacher, however, 
to make any preliminary tests. One way is 
by lending her his card for testing eyes, 
and by explaining to her just how to use it. 

To test ears, a stop watch will be best, 
although any watch with second hands can 
be used. With crayon, mark on the floor at 
distances 20, 15, 10, and 5 feet from the 
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mark on which the teacher stands. With 
his feet on the mark 20 feet away, and his 
right ear toward the watch in the teacher’s 
hand, the pupil approaches her until he can 
distinctly hear the ticking. On his health 
index is then recorded, ‘‘Right ear 15 feet 
(or at whatever distance he heard). In like 
manner the left ear is tested. Very few hear 
alike with both ears. This ear testing is 
most essential; it is surprising to learn how 
many pupils are partially deaf, and this deaf- 
ness accounts for more than fifty per cent of 
the inattention shown in the rural school. 
A boy who seemed never to pay attention 
unless seated directly in front of his teacher, 
and who disobeyed her commands far oftener 
than he obeyed, for which he had been pun- 
ished until he was sullen and revengeful, 
was found, when tested, to be almost wholly 
deaf, and was attentive when near the teacher 
because he had learned to read her lips. 

What a lesson for all of us! 

Any dentist will gladly show a teacher 
how to examine the children’s teeth, and may 
even lend her the small glass which he uses 
for that purpose. Ninety-eight per cent of 
the children examined in a certain district 
were found to have defective teeth. 

How can a child be properly nourished 
when the teeth are too poor or too sore to 
masticate his food properly, and how can his 
food be wholesome when poisoned by de- 
cayed particles or actual pus from defective 
teeth or tonsils? Modern dentistry has elim- 
inated, to a great degree, the agony of tooth 
filling and pulling, so that unless the child 
is frightened by bugaboo stories of the den- 
tist, he is soldier enough to have his teeth 
repaired twice a year. Temper and attend- 
ance are both improved thereby, as well as 
general health. 

Where nervous disorders exist, especially 
St. Vitus’s Dance, a sex examination by a 
good physician is advisable, 

A remedy for nail-biting, which is ad- 
vised whenever the cooperation of the par- 
ents can be secured, is to have the dentist 
build the cuspids a little longer—just long 
enough to prevent the incisors from striking ; 
this in no way prevents proper biting of food, 
but does render nail-biting an impossibility. 
And with its disappearance go several stom- 
ach disorders. 

Perhaps the subject most difficult for the 
rural teacher to remedy is that of poor nu- 
trition and consequent poor physical devel- 
opment. Great tact must be shown lest the 
cook at the child’s home be offended. 

Talks about food values and the value of 
sleep may be given in any school, during 
opening exercises ; but if a warm noon lunch 
is served daily at school, the teacher finds 
it possible to provide at least one nutritious 
meal per day for that child, and incidentally 
to instruct all the children concerning rela- 
tive. values of foods, the best way to cook 
foods to bring out their elements, and to ex- 
plain and demonstrate a ‘‘balanced ration.’’ 

People are faulty in this matter through 
ignorance, and not through indifference or 
laziness. Where a warm lunch equipment 


exists, a cup of hot milk given to the poorly 
nourished child upon his arrival in the morn- 
ing will not only warm him comfortably (he 


is always cold) but will stimulate and nour- 
ish both body and brain. 

But after the ninety per cent of backward 
children have been tested, operated on in one 
way or another, and rendered normal, there 
still remain the ten per cent who are sub- 
normal, either from pre-natal influence, ill- 
ness, or accident. These are divided into 
four general classes : 

1. Backward or slow. 

2. Foolish. 

3. Imbecile. 

4. Idiot. 

The last two classes should be sent to an 
Institution for the feeble-minded, or kept 
away from the public school; the first two 
classes are found in nearly every school. 

Many of the city school systems provide 
special teachers for those below the seventh 
grade, but the rural school teacher must 
meet the problem as best she may. Often 
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TO A PICTURE OF THE POET 
LONGFELLOW 


By Marion Mitchell Walker 


I wish I might have talked with him, 
His picture looks so kind ; 
And every time I see it 
There comes into my mind 
The picture of a stairway, 
And down it, children three 
Are tripping to his study,— 
They loved him, so do we. 


And I can even seem to hear 
The stories that he told: 
Of love in dear Acadia 
In happy days of old ; 

The Legend of the Hesperus, 
The Viking from the North, 
And e’en the sturdy Blacksmith 

Will call a story forth. 


1 wish I might have talked with him, 
And seen his sunny smile ; 

‘The Children’s Poet’’ through the past, 
And in the afterwhile. 

But what a legacy he left 
To those who love him best ! 

His poems will live on for aye, 
Though he has gone to rest. 











this is done with bad grace, and with near- 
abuse of the unfortunate child. 

But oh, teachers, remember that, ‘‘rather 
than offend one of these little ones, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he cast into the sea.’’ 

Subnormality is not always caused by pre- 
natal influence; it is as often due to improper 
primary teaching. Where this is true, for- 
tunate indeed is the child in the rural school, 
in that he may be interested (by tact and 
devices of the teacher) in helping the lower 
grade children, all the while unconsciously 
finding the lost key of his own primary lock, 
and learning to insert it in the door of know]- 
edge, which will presently swing wide open 
for him, to the joy of his teacher, and to the 
revelation of life’s treasures to his own brain. 

His teacher must be sympathetic and kind 
to him, but never ‘‘mushy.’’ No normal pu- 
pil half so quickly detects unnatural and 
feigned interest us does the subnormal! child. 
Patience must be the watchword. 
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‘‘But,’’ you protest, ‘‘I’m so busy with 
necessary work and so many classes, that | 
can’t stop to wait for his slow responses. ’’ 

Well, then, don’t give him so much to 
learn that he fails to get it. Ascertain what 
interests him most, learn what he likes to 
do, and can do, and then proceed from the 
known to the unknown. See that he is com- 
fortable in his seat; be sure that his back- 
wardness is not commented upon; try to have 
his mistakes as unnoticed by the pupils as 
you possibly can; remember that most of us 
are ‘‘short’’ along some line, and that we are 
decidedly sensitive about it. Well, aren’t 
we! 

The subnormal child is reached through 
the agencies of the eye and the sense of touch, 
much more easily than through the ear. It 
is not wise to try to tell him about an ele- 
phant, or anything else he has never seen, 
unless he can see a picture of it and handle 
a cardboard outline of it. 

A specialist in brain study told me that 
the subnormal child usually has a violent 
temper, aggravated, of course, by his play- 
mates, and sometimes by his exasperated 
teacher. He has two sets of brain cells; the 
belligerent cells and the intelligence cells; 
one develops at the expense of the other. That 
is, when his temper is aroused his mentality 
is lowered; when he is not annoyed and his 
passionate temper is not aroused, the intelli- 
gence cells are gaining strength and are easier 
to use. If allowed to be unrestrained this 
violent temper becomes maniacal, and insan- 
ity ensues. 

He should not be shamed by putting him 
into a class much smaller than he, If. they 
are in Grade II and he should be, call his 
class ‘‘A II.’’ What’s in a name, anyway? 
It’s progress we are after. 

It is of little use to explain why to the 
subnormal child. You teacher, do you find 
it necessary to understand the workings of 
the wheels in a clock in order to tell time? 
As you and I are satisfied with reading only 
the face of the clock, let us be satisfied if 
the subnormal child gets results only. He 
is. Note how seldom he asks ‘‘Why ?’’ 

Do not try to teach much arithmetic until 
the age of thirteen. About that time occurs 
a mental as well as a physical change in the 
boy as well as the girl, and then he begins 
to learn mathematics easily. Clouds which 
have obscured his reasoning powers begin to 
lift. 

Sometimes it is found that the pupil learns 
and recites more easily if he remains seated. 
It is well to give this atrial, at least. Never, 
never compare his failures in work with the 
work of normal children. It is cruelty. 

Do not try to teach him the entire school 
curriculum. He will never need to impart 
his knowledge to others, you know. The sub- 
normal child usually dislikes grammar and 
geography. In the former subject, teach only 
the elementary principles and letter writing. 
Copying will supply these. In geography, 
he should be taught his own state, the world 
map, some important commercial cities, and 
climate. Enough! That covers all his needs. | 
So let him rest. f 

Do not ask him to read up to find out any- 


(Continued on page 67) 
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American Citizenship as a “Project in English” 


BY ELVIRA D. 


\]CHOOL journals are filled 
4 with talk about interest and 


motivation, problems and 





4 . MNrmiantea ° wr 
Ore projects ; and still the boys 
Seely and girls delay ‘‘to make the 
English sweet upon their 
tongues.’’ A January snowstorm which 


closes the schools fills the streets with eager 
youngsters of eight and ten who ply their 
shovels to good effect alongside the men and 
older children. The work of the Junior Aux- 
iliaries of the Red Cross knows no flagging; 
the small fingers and “*ireless endurance of 
the children rival the cutput of the adults in 
sewing, knitting, and the difficult rolling of 
bandages. But the shovelers and knitters 
will not necessarily tell their classmates 
about their performances. Still less does it 
follow that enthusiasm for shoveling will 
carry over to the correction of ‘‘ain’t’’ and 
‘‘you an’ me done it.’’ These are truisms. 
Is there anything, then, in a language proj- 
ect for the lower grades? 

The ‘‘project’’ method has the following 
requirements: (1) something real to do; (2) 
something possible to do; (3) something 
considered worth doing by the doer. Respect 
for facts; willingness to go after them at 
any cost of trouble; clear discrimination of 
those which count and those which do not; 
alertness to plan—all these will follow upon 
those three; in fact, they check up the pres- 
ence of the three. Children go whole-heart- 
edly about what they desire to do. Teachers 
poring over the ordinary course of study 
might be excused for forgetting two things: 
that subject matter is activity directed to an 
end; and that language is a means of fur- 
thering that activity, not an end in itself. 

A language project is one only as it fur- 
thers a project of another type. A course 
of study offers masses of details, occasional 


suggestions of possible combinations, and 
final purposes. To use it intelligently, each 
classroom must first evolve its own working 
plan, its cooperation ‘‘jobs.’’ This article 
maintains that the ideals and obligations of 
American citizenship are concrete enough to 
serve as this centralizing force in the school 
work of the middle and upper grades; broad 
enough to ensure the inclusion of all desira- 
ble activities without straining or sentimen- 
talizing of facts; varied enough to present 
for each grade a different face, with de- 
mands for different work appropriate to the 
grade. The times have dramatized for us the 
meaning of American citizenship, and made 
real the importance of each smallest individ- 
ual in creating its ideals. The children feel 
it healthily, gaily, generously, to the sham- 
ing, sometimes, of older folk. To them their 
American birthright may easily be what it 
must be—a practical, everyday, universal 
job, calling now, perhaps, for knitting, now 
for gardening, always for relations of kind- 
ness and good fellowship with the world. 


CIVIC LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR THE 
FOURTH GRADE 


Entrance into the fourth grade marks an 
important moment in a child’s growth. 
Courses of study recognize this more or less 
intelligently. In geography and nature study 
the children are led out into a larger com- 
munity. They begin a connected study of 
American history. The larger demands in 
vocabulary and range of information made 
by ‘‘readers’’ for this grade is a matter of 
common observation. Writing becomes for 
the first time an important adjunct to oral 
language. The fourth grade, then, should 
give wider reach to the patriotic impulses of 
the children, already awakened in earlier 
years by flag drills and songs, the repeating 


‘interest of children. 
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of patriotic verses, lessons in personal clean- 
liness and health (which have brought these 
things into relation with standards of good 
citizenship), lessons in neighborly kindness, 
participation in tasks of the community and 
work for the needy. 

On the other hand, since children of the 
fourth grade are young children still, what- 
ever enlargement their conceptions of true 
Americanism are to receive must be by way 
of their own childish interests and powers. 
Discussions, however constructive, of the 
meanings of the war, had better not be in- 
itiated here; and knowledge of its horrors 
should be spared them as far as newspaper 
headlines and home talk make this prac- 
ticable. 

Let us remember that the lives and actions 
of people are always the most immediate 
In order to get the 
broader outlook required by the courses of 
study and demanded by the developing proc- 
ess of the children themselves, let us take 
the making of genuine, sympathetic, contact 
with children of foreign lands our task for 
the year. 

The steps in this procedure, as well as the 
order in which they are taken, will vary, of 
course, with the resources and preferences 
of each classroom. The formulation which 
follows is intended only to give concreteness 
to a possible plan, and to ways of obviating 
initial difficulties. 

I. Select a Definite Country— 

First, select a definite country or commu- 
nity, with the children of which we are to 
seek our friendly relation. If there is a 
Junior Auxiliary in the school, this may have 
been determined already, and in the best 
possible way; since helpful service is the 
firmest basis for friendship. If there is no 


‘Continued on page 67) 
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Then she laughed so merrily that all the other 
little children came running, and they danced 
about the wonderful Maypole till they set all 
the Bluebells ringing. 

When the day was done and the little children 
were sleeping in their white beds, dreaming of 
the beautiful day, the flowers talked to one 
another in the starlight. 

“There was never such a wonderful May Day 
before,’ said the Hyacinth. 

“We will have a May party again next year,’ 
said the Crocus. 

‘“And we will all come,”’ said the Arbutus ; 
“and I shall get there first, I know.” 

‘And always,”’ said the Bluebird, as he paused 
to look into the Violet’s eyes, ‘the little Child 
shall be Queen of May.”’ 


’ 
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Who Shall Be May Queen? 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


UT in the May meadows the wild grapevine 
was flinging green tendrils from the slen- 
der sapling it had climbed. 

“What a beautiful Maypole!” said Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit. ‘“‘Why not have a May party ?”’ 

‘‘Beautiful!’’ cried all the wild flowers, who 
at once began discussing who should be the 
(Jueen of May. 

‘“‘T was the very first flower up,’’ said the Cro- 
cus; “I think I should be chosen.”’ 

“Oh, no, you were not!’ said the Arbutus. 
“T was cuddled down under iny leaves, keeping 
warm, and saw yourubbing your eyes long alter 
[ was awake.” 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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Playground Work in a Rural School 


wT IS the hope of the writer 
that an article on this subject 
may bring to the mind of 
every rural school teacher the 
primary importance of play in 
the curriculum. 

For some time it has been a recognized fact 
that a group of workers under a trained su- 
pervisor can accomplish more work and bet- 
ter than the same group without the super- 
vision. Then does it not logically follow 
that a group of children can play better under 
a supervisor, than without? Why does the 
playground need supervision? You can easily 
find the answer if you picture in your mind 
your own elementary school days. You see 
a few self-sufficient children taking the cen- 
ter of play. It was they who decided who 
should play this game orthat. Here you see 
a group talking over the teacher, and the 
lesson that has just been recited or soon will 
be. Over there is another group, talking in 
low tones about highly improper things. The 
value of supervision lies in the fact that the 
presence of a director on the playground 
would eliminate improper and harmful con- 
versation, promote the spirit of fair play, 
and give all the children an equal chance, 
In aone-room school, or schools in the smaller 
cities or towns, the supervisor, if there is to 
be one, will of necessity be the teacher. 
What will give the teacher better insight into 
child nature than daily association with chil- 
dren on the playground? It makes for a 
sympatheticand binding relationship between 
the teacher and the child. 

Properly supervised games will make the 
timid, shrinking child come out of his shell 
and be one with the others. The best way 
to do this is to choose a game that gives each 
child a turn. If carried along in the proper 
spirit by the teacher, the timid child will be 
taking his turn almost before he is aware of 
it. Through the influence of games the un- 
recognized child is made to gain his self- 
respect. When a person possesses self-respect 
wonders may bedone. Before long that same 
child may be a much sought for partner, or 
an opponent to be reckoned with. 

Games will develop not only admirable 
physical qualities but also necessary moral 
qualities, such as honesty, fairness, and loy- 
alty. What a pleasure and inspiration it is 
to the teacher to see the awkward child de- 
velop quickness and activity; and to watch 
the dull boy or girl become on the alert every 
minute! What infinite patience can be shown 
if the teacher knows that the child is at least 
capable of doing something well, which power 
may somehow be transferred to other lines! 

Now as to the choice of games and the 
teaching of them. To begin with, choose a 
game that has a strong playing value; that 
is, one in which interest will not be lacking 
after it has been played afewtimes. Inter- 
est for the players is the greatest test to 
which all games must be subjected. A lack 
of interest is often due to infrequency of 
turns, Soin tag games, in which a large 
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BY W. LINWOOD CHASE 


number must play, have two or more chasers. 

The players and not the teacher should 
suggest the games to be played. Of course, 
if some child should choose a2 game such as 
‘‘Three Deep’’ on some cold day, when one 
ought to be on the run all the time, it is 
necessary for the teacher to object, but as a 
general rule, allow the players the privilege. 
It is best to decide on the game to be played 
before leaving the schoolroom. Do not think 
it necessary to teach new games at stated in- 
tervals; rather, have a new game ready to 
teach when interest in the old one flags. I 
have seen a group of boys play ‘‘Double Tag’’ 
and ‘‘Bull in the Ring’’ weeks at a time. 
Following are directions for several of the 
most popular group games, which need no 
apparatus, 

Double Tag: Each player has a partner, to 
whom he is joined by clasping hands. The 
game is then played as in ordinary tag, one 
set of partners being ‘‘it.’’ 

Bull in the Ring: This is rather a rough 
game, and should be played only by boys of 
about the same age. All the players except 
one form in a circle and clasp hands securely. 
The odd player stands in the center and is 
the bull. The bull tries to escape from the 
circle by running against the clasped hands 
of any of the players. Should he break 
through the ring, players give chase. The 
one catching the bull becomes the bull the 
next time. 

Fox and Geese: This is a winter game, 
best played after a newly fallen snow. A 
large circle is made in the snow by tramping 
down the outline of it. Twodiameters cross- 
ing at right angles are made in the same way. 
The person who is “‘it’’ stands in the center 
and the other players scatter themselves at 
different points on the circle and diameters. 
The object of the game is for the fox, who is 
‘‘it,’’ to catch a player, the ‘‘goose, ’’ neither 
being allowed to step from the prescribed 
paths. The player stepping outside becomes 
the fox. The center is the resting place. 


Not more than two geese are allowed to rest | 


at once, or the fox can call out: 


**Three on a ‘gool,’ 
Pick out a big fool.’’ 


Then the fox chooses one to take his place. 

Link Chase : Two persons are ‘‘it.’’ They 
join hands and run after the other players. 
Anyone they succeed in catching becomes a 
link in the chain and must join hands with 
the two, continuing until a long chain is 
formed, all running until every one is caught. 
Should the chain break it must be joined 
again before continuing the chase. Any 
player caught while the chain is broken does 
not become a link. 

Chinese Tag: This is played the same as 
ordinary tag except that the person tagged 
must place his left hand on the spot touched. 

It can be made very funny by tagging a 
person on the knee or foot, thus putting him 
in a hard position to run. 

Partner Tag: All of the players but two 
hook arms in couples. One of the two is 


“4t’’ and the other is the runner. The run- 
ner may stop running at any time by hooking 
on to either person in any couple. The third 
person then becomes the runner, and may 
save himself in thesame way. Iftherunner 
is tagged, he becomes ‘‘it,’’? and the chaser 
becomes therunner. In order to make this a 
fast game, the couples should try to prevent 
the runner from locking arms; either by run- 
ning, or by twisting or turning out of the way. 

Steps: One is chosen to be ‘‘it.’’ He re- 
mains facing a chosen goal. The other play- 
ers are arranged in a line fifty feet (or any 
other reasonable distance) from the goal. 
‘It’? counts from one to ten as rapidly as 
possible, while the players behind him move 
toward the goal. On the count ten he turns 
quickly toward the players, and should he 
see any player moving he sends him back to 
the starting point to begin again. The object 
of the game is to reach the goal first with- 
out being seen by ‘‘it.’’ 

The following games need simple appara- 
tus, which can be procured in any rural school 
where there is sufficient interest in the work. 

Tether Ball: A wooden pole is placed up- 
right so that it shall stand ten feet above the 
ground. It must be set about three feet in 
the ground so that it will not move during 
play. A black stripe should be painted around 
the pole six feet dbove the ground. To the 
top of this pole fasten a stout cord seven and 
one-half feet long. At the other end of the 
cord fasten a tennis ball in a netted cover. 
The ball is struck with tennis rackets in the 
hands of two players. (If it is impossible to 
have tennis rackets, bats the shape of a racket 
may be whittled from strips of thin wood 
about the size of a shingle. ) 

The game consists, on the part of one 
player, in trying to wind the cord with the 
ball attached around the pole above the line 
by batting it. The opponent tries to inter- 
fere and reverse the action of the ball by bat- 
ting it in the opposite direction, and for his 
part to wind the ball around the pole in his 
direction. The players stand opposite each 
other with the pole between them. Itshould 
be the aim of both players to bat the ball so 
that it will wind up with one stroke without 
giving the opponent a chance to bat. Ifthe 
string winds around the handle of the racket, 
itis afoul. Itis also a foul for the string 
to wind about the pole below the black mark. 
Fouls count one against the player making 
them and are deducted from his score. Turns 
are taken, each player having only one try 
unless he is successful, when he has another 
try. The game is won when the string has 
been entirely wound around the pole above 
the limit line. The person wins who has the 
majority of eleven games. 

Basket Ball: The larger boys can get 
straight trees five or six inches through and 
make good poles for the baskets. The baskets 
can be made at the blacksmith’s out of iron, 
or strong hoops can be used. It would be 
best for the teacher to get a copy of Spald- 
ing’s official basket-ball rules for the year. 
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How to Teach Children about Potatoes 


BY GARLAND A. 





the pupils the advisability of 
planting only the best pro- 
ducing varieties of potatoes. 
It is as expensive to plant, 
cultivate, and spray an acre 
of a poor variety of potatoes, yielding only 

















Potato Scab 

















Rhizoctonoise 


This disease and potato scab are controlled by 
treating the tuber. 


fifty bushels, as an acre of a good variety 
that yields three hundred bushels. The same 
quantity of seed must be planted, the labor 
will be as great and costly, and the same 
quantities of spray materials will be required. 

In order to ascertain the leading varieties 
of potatoes that are grown in the community, 
the teacher may ask her pupils to bring to 
school five sample potatoes of each. The 
sample potatoes should be carefully 
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rainfall except the mountain states; but 
where irrigation is practiced in the western 
plateaus, the water supply is capable of con- 
trol, and as a result, great crops of potatoes 
are produced throughout Colorado, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Montana, and Eastern Washington. 
The rainfall in Central New York is about 
thirty-five inches a year, while the average 
of the mean July temperatures is only 70.5 
degrees F. Central Ohio, with an average of 
the mean July temperatures of 75 degrees F. ; 
the middle Mississippi valley around St. 
Louis, with an average of the mean temper- 
atures of 79.5 degrees F., are regions rela- 
tively unfavorable in climate for potato grow- 
ing, even though the rainfall is ample. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the soil is gener- 
ally more fertile in the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi valleys than in Central New York, yet 
in 1909, New York produced 48,597,700 bush- 
els of potatoes as against a total production 
of 20,322,900 bushels for Ohio, and 7,796,400 
bushels for Missouri. In the most favored 
regions, as high as six hundred bushels of 
potatoes are produced on one acre. 


A POTATO SOIL 


There must be a good potato soil. A mel- 
low clay loam or good sandy loam that con- 
tains a good supply of humus makes a good 
potato soil, provided it is well drained. Lack 
of drainage is a very unfavorable factor in 
connection with the potato lot. The increase 
secured from the first crop after putting in 
an underground drainage system often pays 
for the entire cost of drainage. If the clay 
loam soil contains a good many small stones, 
that circumstance is not necessarily a bad 
feature. If it be mellow and full of humus, 
its use for potato growing may be very prof- 
itable. The teacher should be prepared to 
answer questions regarding the meaning of 
‘‘loam’’ and ‘‘humus,’’ if asked, or to ex- 
plain these terms, if not asked. 


PREPARING THE SEEDBED 


The seedbed is the plowed ground in 
which the crop is planted. This is one of 


BRICKER, Professor of Agricultural Teaching, Syracuse University 


the first things to be accomplished in prep- 
aration for planting any crop. The same is 
true with potatoes. Growing potatoes, like 
the children of men, make their best growth 
if they have a soft, well-prepared bed. 

As soon as the ground is dry enough, early 
this spring, the live boy or girl who intends 
to grow potatoes this summer will begin 
breaking up the ground. Itis very desirable 
to let the ground lie several weeks after it 
has been broken up. It should be harrowed 
or otherwise treated for the purpose of keep- 
ing a mulch on top of the soil, for destroy- 
ing the weeds, and for getting the seedbed 
in the best possible shape for planting. 


TREATING THE TUBERS 


After good seed potatoes of a standard 
variety have been selected, they must be 
treated to destroy any disease spores or bac- 
teria that may be clinging to their surfaces. 
If the preceding crop has shown evidences of 
scab, black leg, or rhizoctonoise, treatment is 
absolutely essential, and with all new seed 
potatoes it is a precautionary measure. The 
treatment of the tubers should be done early, 
before they begin to sprout much. Probably 
the treatment that is simplest and that 
reaches the greatest number of the common 
diseases of the potato is the corrosive sub- 
limate bath. The formula is one ounce of 
corrosive sublimate (bichloride of mercury) 
to six gallons of water. Since this chemical 
is corrosive in its nature, the solution should 
not be handled with the bare hands, and since 
it is poisonous, great care should be taken 
not to permit any to come to the mouth or 
get into food. Under no circumstances should 
treated potatoes be used for food. Metal 
buckets or other metal containers may not be 
used—only barrels and wooden pails. 

For example, suppose we have two forty- 
gallon barrels in which to treat our potatoes. 
Fill each about half full of water, placing 
twenty gallons of water in efch. Heat eight 
or more gallons of water in metal buckets 
or a large iron kettle. After it reaches the 
boiling point, pour four gallons of the hot 
water into a wooden bucket and to this add 

four ounces of corrosive sublimate. 





selected by the pupils themselves, 
and thoroughly washed. 

The teacher should exrlain to the 
pupils that there are two essentials 
in successful potato raising, besides 
standard varieties of well selected 
seed tubers and a good farmer. These 
two essentials are: first, a favorable 
climate, and second, a suitable soil. 


A POTATO CLIMATE 


A good potato climate is one of 
rather cool temperature, with plenty 
of rainfall. In the United States, 
New York, New England, the north- 
ern tier of states westward, and the 








Stir until the powder is all dissolved, 
and then pour the hot water contain- 
ing the chemical solution into one of 


the barrels. Do likewise with the 
other barrel. 
Now let us see if we have the 


proper proportions. We had twenty 
gallons of water in each barrel to 
start with. To each were added four 
gallons of hot water containing four 
ounces of corrosive sublimate. When 
mixed, we have in each barrel twenty- 
four gallons of water with four ounces 
of the chemical, which is the ratio of 
one to six, and that is correct. 
Potatoes are now placed in the 








plateau regions of the Rocky Mount- 
ains excel inclimate. All have rela- 


Showing Fusarium Wilt 


Tubers having these black rings should not be planted. 


barrels containing the solution, until 
the liquid will cover no more, or until 
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the solution reaches the top of the barrel. 
The potatoes are allowed to soak one and one 
half hours. They are then taken out and 
spread on a floor todry. A good way is to 
place the barrels on an elevated platform. 
Holes should be bored in the barrels at the 
bottom. When the potatoes are ready to be 
taken out, the solution may be drawn off 
through the holes and the potatoes emptied 
by tipping the barrels over. The barrels 
may then be refilled with untreated potatoes 
and the solution poured over them. The 
solution should be used only three or four 
times, when it must be renewed. 


GREENING THE POTATOES 


After the potatoes have been treated, they 
should be spread out on a barn floor in a sub- 
dued sunlight and allowed to develop sprouts. 
This should be acomplished in from two to 
three weeks. Short, stubby, green sprouts 
will grow on the potatoes, so that they will 
appear green as they lie on the floor. This 
process is called ‘‘greening’’ the potatoes. 
When the potatoes are thus allowed to de- 
velop short, thick, green sprouts before plant- 
ing, it has been found that they come up 
much more quickly after planting than when 
they are not greened. . 

The tubers should be cut at planting time, 
and not be allowed to lie around after being 
cut. It is a good plan to have one or more 
persons do the cutting while others are plant- 
ing. If itis not possible to plant the cut 





Good Sprayer for a Small Patch 


potatoes immediately, they may be placed on 
damp ground on the shady side of a building 
and covered with straw, hay, or canvas. 
Care should be exercised not to break off the 
stubby green sprouts. The tubers should be 
cut with two or three good healthy eyes or 
sprouts in each piece, 


PLANTING THE POTATOES 


Potatoes must have room to grow. Many 
people plant them too closely, while rarely 
do we find them planted too far apart. The 
potato furrows should be made three feet 
apart, the cuttings placed about twelve inch- 
es apart in the rows, and the depth should be 
about four inches. This gives a formula easy 


the furrows should be planted as fast as they 
are made and the potatoes covered as fast as 
they are dropped. It isa grave mistake to 
allow the furrows to dry out before the po- 
tatoes are planted. The potato cuttings 
should have fresh, moist soil packed about 
them, so that they may be induced to start 
immediate growth. If the soil in the fur- 
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an attached cord. 

The teacher should demonstrate to the chil- 
dren how the potatoes should be cut. The 
potatoes may be cut at a ‘“‘cutting bee’’ at 
school late some Friday afternoon, for plant- 
ing the next morning. The cut potatoes may 
be rolled in dust, or gypsum (land-plaster), 
or flowers of sulfur. This will cover the cut 





rows is dry, and loose, dry 
soil is thrown over the cut- 
tings, they will make slow 
progress at a time when pota- 
toes should be urged along as 
rapidly as possible. The plant- 
ing must be so managed as to 
make the conditions most fa- 
vorable for rapid growth. One 
of the best arguments for 
planting potatoes with ma- 
chines is that the pieces are 
placed directly in fresh, moist 
earth, covered, and the soil 
firmed about them atonce. It 
is advisable to run the furrows 
north and south in order that 
the sun may shine on the pota- 














to plants and between the rows 
to the best advantage. 


If potatoes are planted by weeks in subdued sunlight. 
sprout in the dark cellar. 


hand, the -surface of the 
ground should be smoothed 
with a drag or light smoothing harrow, and 
then rolled. The rolling will firm the soil 
about the potato cuttings, so that capillary 
moisture may be made more readily available 
to them. Immediately after rolling, the 
ground again should be lightly harrowed, so 
that a loose dirt mulch will be spread over the 
entire surface of the field. The mulch will 
conserve the moisture of the soil for the use 
of thecrop. For this reason, after every rain, 
as soon as the soil will permit, the harrow 
should be applied. Even after the potatoes 
begin to appear above the surface, the har- 
row may be applied to advantage, breaking 
any crust, making a dirt mulch, and destroy- 
ing weeds. 


PEDAGOGICAL NOTES 


After teaching these various facts and 
principles to the children, the teacher should 
construct a brief outline. This will make a 
good, intensive review of the subject. 

While the knowledge is fresh in the mind 
is the best time to apply it. These lessons 
on the potato have been purposely presented 
seasonably, so that the teacher could give or 
make opportunities for the children to raise 
a ‘‘patch’’ of potatoes. The teacher should 

make sure that each pupil 








|| actually carries out what he 
-| has learned, and does not 
prepare and plant in the 
‘‘usual way.’’ The farm- 
ing business, too, is not now 
the ‘‘same as usual. ’’ 

The potatoes may be 








Tubers of Desirable Shape for Seed 


to remember, 4-12-36. There may, however, 
be slight variations from these distances. 
Potatoes should be put into fresh rows. 
Potato ground should not be furrowed until 
the planting is actually to begin, and then 


treated cooperatively at 

school, under the direction 
of the teacher, if there are facilities; other- 
wise, on some Saturday at the home of one 
of the children. The potatoes of each child 
may be tied in a bag and the bag submerged 
in the treating solution, and pulled out by 


* Sprouted Potatoes 


Greened potato on the left, which was allowed to sprout for almost two 


The potato on the right was allowed to 
The shoots on one are strong and stubby; on 
the other, long, slender, and weak. 


surfaces and lessen the escape of moisture by 
evaporation. Do notuselime. The cuttings 
may be wrapped in a sack over night. 

If the teacher has an automobile or can 
get some one to furnish one, she should en- 
deavor to call at each pupil’s ‘‘patch’’ on the 
day of the planting, to show her interest and 
to see how the work is progressing. In these 
war times, every teacher ought to be willing 
to do a “‘little bit more’’ towards food pro- 
duction, and this is one way to help. 


Reference Books and Bulletins— 


Gilbert’s ‘‘The Potato.’’ This is one of the best 
books published on the subject; it is fully illustrated. 
Dr. Gilbert is Professor of Plant Breeding at the New 
York State College of Agriculture, and is a leading 
authority on the potato and potato production. ‘This 
book has 318 pages, is written in simple language, 
and may be read understandingly by rural teachers 
and farmers. It sells at $1.50. \ 


Boys’ and Girls’ ‘‘Potato Primer.”’ Agricultural 


_College, Amherst, Mass. 


Cook’s ‘‘Seed Potatoes,’’ Bulletin No. 4. State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Trenton, N. J. 

Cooper’s‘‘ Potato Culture in North Dakota,’’ Bulletin 
No. 10. Agricultural College, N. D. 

Duggar’s ‘‘Potato Culture,’’ Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
35. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. 

Galloway’s ‘‘ Potato Diseases and Their Treatment, ’’ 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 91. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Green’s ‘‘ Potato Culture,’’ Farmers’ Reading Course 
Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 4. Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Hardenburg’s ‘‘Potato Growing in New York,’’ 
Cornell Reading Courses, Vol. 5, No. 112. State Col- 
lege of Agricutlure, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hungate’s ‘‘Potato Studies for Schools,’’ Bulletin 
A, No. 2. State Normal School, Cheney, Wis. 

Kennard, Welch, Archer, and Temple’s ‘‘ Potato Cul- 
ture,’’ Bulletin No. 79. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Moscow, Idaho. 

Milward’s ‘‘ Potato Growing in Wisconsin,’’ Bulletin 
280. Agricultural Experiment Station, Madison, Wis. 

Sandsten’s ‘‘ Potato Growing in Colorado,’’ Bulletin 
220. Agricultural Experiment Station, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 

Shepperd and Churchill’s ‘‘ Potato Culture,’’ Bulle- 
tin No. 90. Agricultural Experiment Station, Fargo, 
N. D. 


Stuart’s ‘‘ Potato Growing as Club Work in the North 
and West.” Bureau of Farm Management, Washing- 
ton, D. C 
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Helps in Patriotism by Patriotic Teachers 


Our School, and How We Help Uncle Sam 
By Grace Clee Smith 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following description of “Our School” is 
taken from a personal letter written to the magazine by Miss Smith. 
We felt that our readers would be greatly interested in the descrip- 
tion of Miss Smith's school and the work the school was doing, so we 
requested permission to publish a part of the letter. Our readers will 
recall this author's delightful contribution to the November, 1917, 
issue on “The Use of Watchwords in Country Schools.” 


HIS isan old New England town, with a broad, 
maple-shaded street running through it. Therich 
valley soil is especially adapted to the growth of 

tobacco and onions, and the foreigners who come to 
us—mostly Polish—are industrious, thrifty people, 
whose ambition seems to be toown comfortable homes 
and to bring up their children as Americans—splendid 
material, you see, for our school. 

Our building, a modern, one-story brick structure— 
of good design and set in ample grounds—is located on 
this ‘‘street,’’ and from it one gets a wonderful view 
of distant hills beyond the nearer stretch of intervale 
and river. ‘here are two rooms,—a third is a neces- 
sity but we must make shift without it until building 
conditions are better,—the primary, containing the first 
three grades, and the grammar, which takes in the 
others, up through the ninth. All told, we have about 
seventy children, a set of youngsters whose spirit is 
glorious. 

Of course there is not time to do half I want to ac- 
complish, but we are eliminating all the non-essentials 
and trying this year to establish a few foundation 
principles and habits upon which we can build next— 
for we have a long term program. Weare just start- 
ing on a six-hour school day, which means the length- 
ening of our afternoon session half an hour. 

Wehave beenvery ‘*‘ keen’ on all pertaining to patriot- 
ism. Every morning we all gather in the large corridor 
to salute the flag and sing ‘‘America.’’ Just before 
dismissal in the afternoon we again assemble to re- 
peat ‘‘The American’s Creed’’ and sing ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’’ 

In the fall we had a Red Cross drive, commencing 
on Liberty Loan Day and lasting until the close of 
school for the Christmas holidays. We made Red 
Cross banks—one for each room, and had much friendly 
rivalry seeing which bank contained ‘the more money 
at the close of each day. The funds collected were 
made up of candy money, money earned by the chil- 
dren, money contributed by their people or friends, 
and money which we should otherwise have used fora 
Christmas treat. In all it amounted to $25. The last 
two days of school I captained a team of seven of the 
older boys who canvassed the town for Red Cross mem- 
bership. ‘They. turned in over $65 and secured even 
more after school closed. In our few spare moments 
in school the boys and girls alike have knit squares of 
odds and ends of yarn for blankets, and the primary 
children have snipped cloth for comfort pillows. The 
children also wrote letters to go in the Christmas bags 
sent by our local Red Cross, and are now aiding that 
society by soliciting and collecting monthly ‘‘dues’’ 
for buying material and other necessary supplies. 

Our superintendent expects to leave us on the first 
of March to enter the service, and before he goes we 
hope that our school will be a strong and active aux- 
iliary, through its Junior Red Cross membership. We 
want to follow his leadership in every way, and so 
develop and strengthen our school, that when he 
comes back to us he may be as proud of us as we shall 
be of him! 

What a glorious opportunity is the teacher's to-day! 
Never has there been a greater need for sound, worth- 
while education of the children! I feel as thrilled by 
these possibilities of service as though I were a Red 


Cross nurse enroute for the front! And the children’s 
response is simply wonderful. On Monday I talked 
with them about the Thrift and War Savings Stamps 
and already they are starting to buy them in quite 
surprising numbers. 

The following verses, original with me, have been 
learned and apparently enjoyed by the youngsters. 


THE CALL 


They come to the call of the colors, 
The call of the Red, White, and Blue; 
They come from all o’er our fair country, 
To fight, little children, for you. 


To fight for your rights and your freedom, 
Your safety and honor and peace; 

They’! fight for you, gallantly, gladly; 
They'll fight until life itself cease. 


But you must help too, little children, 
The colors are calling to you; 

Then hear and obey their clear summons— 
The voice of the Red, White, and Blue. 


The Red calls for daring and courage— 
Be brave to fight every foe; 

Though some may be lurking within you, 
To them no soft-heartedness show. 


The White calls for purity, cleanness, 
In thought and in word and in deed; 

Your strength, little knights, will be greater, 
If this you’!! remember and heed. 


The Blue calls for loyalty, fealty, 
To God, and humanity too; 

To all that is righteous and holy, 
Be constant and faithful and true. 


Then come to the call of the colors, 
The call of the Red, White, and Blue; 
Then come from all o’er our fair country— 
Dear children, the call comes to you. 


War Times in the Schoolroom 
By Dorothy Hope Mutz 


1. Place in your schoolroom a white box bearing a 
red cross. Makea slit in the lid for the entrance of 
coin. Encourage the children to save their money by 
going without candy, gum, ete. As each child brings 
money let him tell how it was saved or earned. 

2. The older girls can knit squares for comforts. 
Give them instructions and provide a regular period 
for the work if you would accomplish good results. 

8. Put a Liberty Bond roll in a conspicuous place 
on the blackboard. Add each child’s name as a bond 
is purchased for him. 

4. The above idea may be carried ott with the pur- 
chase of Thrift Stamps, placing the total amount of 
stamps purchased after each child’s name. 

5. Make a War Scrap book. Have the children bring 
pictures and clippings. Discuss and explain them, 
then paste them in the book for futute reference. 
Many cartoons will be found within the child’s mental 
reach. 

6. Make a Service Flag for your room. It will in- 
still patriotism. ; 

7. Give the flag salute every day; but be sure the 
children understand its meaning. 

8. Teach the national songs. Every true American 
should know them. 

9. Tell the children that part of your personal read- 
ing which they can assimilate. 

10. Correlate language and patriotism. 

11. Correlate geography and the war. 

12. Don’t neglect in the lower grades the history, 
medieval and modern, that will make the war more 
understandable to them. 


Patriotic Tableaux 
By Mary Theresa Scudder 


patriotism is at all times desirable, but espe- 

cially during this present year should we en- 
deavor to keep the fires of partriotism glowing. These 
tableaux have been arranged with the idea of their 
being presented on Memorial, Patriot’s, or Independ- 
ence Day, but they are appropriate for any public per- 
formance of a patriotic nature. 

Posters should be displayed in prominent shop win- 
dows—posters bright with red, white, and blue let- 
tering. I have seen clever posters made with little 
expenditure of time from the cover pages of old mag- 
azines. Hunt about in the attic until you find just 
what you want—a copy of the head of Washington or 
Lincoln, a Colonial in a cocked hat, or a Paul Revere. 
If possible there should be programs, as they serve 
best to keep the trend of the tableaux. They could 
be typewritten, mimeographed, or printed, according 
to your resources. The tableaux could be quite elab- 
orate or, on the other hand, quite simple, just as you 
find it best. Drape the stage with large flags and 
make a background of small cedars or pines which 
may, or may not, be lighted with electric bulbs. 

It is best to arrange the tableaux in a series. For 
example, Series I might represent ‘‘Scenes from Our 
Early History’’ and could include ‘‘Virginia Dare and 
the Roanoke Colony,’’ ‘‘The First Thanksgiving’’ 
(rich in possibilities of effective grouping, with its 
laden table, Puritans, and Indians), ‘* Daniel Boone in 
Kentucky,’’ ‘‘William Penn’s Treaty with the In- 
dians,’’ and ‘‘John Smith and Pocahontas.’’ Series II 
might be ‘‘The Days of the Revolution,’’ and here: 
tableaux of ‘‘The Boston Tea Party,’’ ‘‘The Signing 
of the Declaration of Independence,”’ ‘‘ Valley Forge’’ 
(winter scene with patriotic women bringing sup- 
plies), ‘*The Surrender of Cornwallis,’’ and ‘‘Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon’’ (a lovely colonial scene) 


A NY entertainment that will arouse or stimulate 


could be effectively rendered. Series IV should be 


‘*Revolutionary Heroes,’’ as that period has a wealth 
of material in the endless array of prominent men 
such as Patrick Henry, Benjamin Franklin, Lafayette, 
Nathan Hale (the martyr spy), and Paul Jones or, 
perchance, mythical Molly Pitcher. Series V, ‘‘The 
Karly Nineteenth Century,’’ might include the famous 
‘*Duel between Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr,”’ 
pretty ‘‘Dolly Madison,’’ ‘‘Andrew Jackson,’’ and 
‘* Jefferson at Monticello’’ (an interior view depicting 
southern life at that period). Series VI, ‘‘The Days 
of the Civil War,’’ could show ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln as a 
Boy,’’ ‘‘ Ulysses 8. Grant in Camp,’’ ‘‘The Surrender 
of General Lee,’’ ‘‘The Fashions of 1861’’ (a lovely 
vision of fair ladies in hovuped skirts), and ‘‘The Bluc 
and the Gray.’’ Series VII might give glimpses of 
‘*More Recent Days’’ in which ‘‘Commodore Perry in 
Japan’’ (it has wonderful picturesqe possibilities in 
costuming), ‘‘ Heroes of the Spanish American War,”’ 
and ‘‘Well Known Americans’’ could form part of the 
tableaux. Series VIII, ‘‘To-Day,’’ should show ‘‘Our 
Sailor Boys,’’ ‘‘Our Boys in Khaki,’’ and ‘‘Old Glory”’ 
(a pretty girl with the flag). 

Throughout the entire program some one may read 
a short description for each tableau or give an appro- 
priate quotation or bit of verse. Moreover, patriotic 
songs, adapted to the scenes, may be rendered by a 
chorus, dressed in white with a broad band of red, 
white, and blue passing diagonally over the left shoul- 
der. Besure to sing some of the popular songs, as 
**Keep the Home Fires Burning’’ and ask the audi- 
ence to join in with the chorus. It will be easy to 
represent these scenes if you will consult pictures and 
textbooks of history, which will be found to contain 
all sorts of suggestions as to costume and grouping. 
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Recitations and Music for Mother’s Day 


The Mother of a Soldier 


The mother of a soldier—hats off to her, 
I say! 

The mother of a soldier who has gone to 
face the fray; 

She gave him to her country with a 
blessing on his head— 

She found his name this morning in the 
long list of the dead: 
‘*Killed — Sergeant Thomas Watkins, 

while leading on the rest, 
A Bible in his pocket and a portrait on 
his breast!’’ 


The mother of a soldier—she gave him 
to her land; 

She saw him on the transport as he 
waved his sun-browned hand; 

She kissed him through the teardrops 
and she told him to be brave; 

Her prayers went night and morning 
with her boy upon the wave. 


The mother of a soldier—her comfort | 
and her joy, | 

She gave her dearest treasure when she | 
gave her only boy; 

She saw the banners waving, she heard 
the people cheer; 

She clasped her hands and bravely looked 
away to hide a tear. 


The mother of a soldier—ah! cheer the 
hero deed, 

And cheer the brave who battle ’neath 
the banner of their creed; 

But don’t forget the mothers, through 
all the lonely years 

That fight the bravest battles on the sun- 
less field of tears. 


Nay, don’t forget the mothers — the 
mothers of our men, 

Who see them go and never know that 
they’1]] come back again; 

That give them to their country, to battle 
and to die, 

Because the bugles call them and the 
starry banners fly. 


The mother of a soldier—hats off to her, 
I say! 

Whose head is bowed in sorrow with its 
tender locks of gray. 

She gave without regretting, though her 
old heart sorely bled 

When she found his name this morning 
in the long list of the dead: 

**Killed — Sergeant Thomas Watkins, 
while leading on the rest, 

His dear old mother’s portrait clasped 
upon his hero breast!’’ 

—Folger McKinsey. 


“Jokes” 
By Lena Whitton Rice 


I wonder why the pieces all 
Are ’bout some joke on father, 
And never say a funny thing 
About one’s own dear mother. 


Now I do think my mother dear 
Is just most awful jolly, 

She doesn’t mind a clean, nice joke, 
She doesn’t think it’s folly. 


She doesn’t care a single bit, 
If jokes on her are told, 

No matter who the joker is 
She’s never known to scold. 


She thinks this dear old world of ours 
Would be a stupid place, 

If no one joked, and no one laughed— 
Oh, fun is no disgrace! 


I hope the next time that we have 
An entertainment here 

That all the jokes won’t be on pa, 
But some on mother dear. 


A Difficult Choice 


One day my mother said to me: 

“*If you could choose just who you'd be, 
Would you be queen, or prince, or king? 
Just s’pose you could be anything.’’ 


It seemed quite wonderful to me 

To think of all that I might be; 

Of stately queens and princes bold, 
Who wear gold crowns ard scepters hold! 


I thought and thought for most a day, 

I thought so hard I couldn’t play; 

But every choice has had this bother,— 

Unless I’m 1, I’d not have mother. 
—Rose Brooks. 





After School | Our things for John and me 

O mother, can’t I have some cake? 
Can’t Johnnie have some pie? 

Can’t we come in—just us—and take 
An apple by and by, 

If we both wipe our feet off clean 
The way you told us to? 

And if we run across Bill Green, 
Can’t Billy have one too? 


So we won't lose them when we play; 


Our knife and marbles too— 
Won't you please put them all away 
Just as you always do? 


If Billy Green should come and knock 
At the back kitchen door 

Tell him we’re in the vacant block 
Right next to Johnson's store. 

And let him have my other shoes— 
My old ones—so’s to play; 

He can’t play barefoot or we'll lose; 
He’s got to pitch to-day. 


O mother, have you seen my hat, 
The one I wear to play? 

And, say, ma, where'd I put my bat 
And ball the other day? 

Can’t Johnnie wear my other shoes 
‘Lill his own pair gets dry? 

Do you care, mother, if we use 
Your old broom by and by? 


And would you care if Johnnie came 
To supper when we're through? 

If Bill should pitch a dandy game 
Can’t I bring him home too? 

If Bill comes to the kitchen door 
Won’t you give him some pie, 





We want to use the broom to sweep 
The home plate off, you see. 


And, mother, we want you to keep ! Thanks, ma! Good-by! Good-by! 


So he’ll be strong and curve ’em more? 


~ 





A Song to Mother 
Tune Old Gaelic 


Auice E. ALLEN Arr. E. A. PARKER 
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|! A Thought for Mother’s Day 


She’ll never forsake you, whatever you 
do, 

Were you down in the gutter she’d kneel 
beside you, 

Were you covered with shame she would 
| stand at your side, 
| And the hurt in her heart, for your sake, 
she would hide. 


' She will stick to you, lad, though you 
lose every test, 
So the least you can do, is to give het 


| your best. 

All others may quit you and mock at 
your fall, 

But your mother, 
at your call. 

She will follow you down to the deep 
depths of sin 

And love you and nurse you, 
thick and through thin. 

And though she may suffer through what 
you have done 

She will never forget or desert you, 
son. 


undaunted, will come 


through 


my 


And though you should rise to the top 
rung of fame 
| And honors and titles should win for 
your name, 
Though you should bring her new joys 
every day 
And keep every sorrow and burden away, 
Though never one moment you caused 
her to fret, 
To the mother who bore you you’l! stil! 
| be in debt. 


So long as she lives you are sure of a 
friend 
On whom, at 
depend. 
You may wound her by sinning and hurt 
her with shame 
Should you fail to he 
love you the same. 


all times, you may safely 


true, but she’) 


So remember, my lad, as you stand 
| life’s test 
| That you owe to your mother your tins 
and best. 
—Kdgar A. Guest 
| His Smile 


| I know a sunny little lad 

| Who gets up every morning gay. 

He’s happy all the time. He knows 
Such hosts of jolly things to play. 


His face is very seldom clean, 

Except at just his washing-time, 
For even dirt is fond of him. 

But mother doesn’t mind the grime. 


She kisses both his chubby cheeks 
And tells him merrily the while, 

However thick the dirt may be, 
It cannot cover up his smile, 





} 
| 


| And when she cleans him up, she laughs 
And says most every single day 
| How glad she is no soap that's made 
} Can ever wash that smile away. 
—Isa L. Wright. 


What Mother Thinks 


While walking through a crowded down- 
| town street the other day, 
|] heard a little urchin to his comrade 
turn and say: 


| **Say, Jimmy, let me tell youse, I’d be 
If I only was de feller dat me mudder 


| 
| 
| 
happy as a clam 
| t’inks 1 am. 
| 
‘*Gee, Jim, she t’inks dat I’m a wonder, 
| and she knows her little lad 
; Could never mix wid nothin’ 
| ugly, mean, or bad. 
Lots er times I sits and t’inks how nice 
t’ would be—gee whiz! 
If a feller only was de 
mudder t’inks he is!’’ 


dat was 


feller dat his 


My friends, be yours a life of toil or un 


| diluted joy, 
| 


You still can learn a lesson from this 
small, unlettered boy. 
| Don’ t aim to be an earthly saint with 


your eyes fixed on a star 
| Just try to be the fellow that your moth 
| er think S you are 








Uncle Sam’s Children 
By Marion Mitchell Walker 
CHARACTERS 

Uncle Sam—tall boy ; usual U. S. cos- 
tume. 

Gardener Boy—smaller boy; overalls, 
straw hat; hoe. 

Knitters—three girls large enough to 
knit. 

Farmers—boys in suitable costumes, 
carrying farm tools. 

Housekeepers—several girls in caps 
and aprons, with egg beaters. 

Gardener Girl—smal! girl; 
and bonnet; rake. 

Miner’s Son—boy in ordinary dress. 

Group of Singers—carrying flags. 

Miller Boys—dusty white miller cos- 
tumes. 

Mr. Peppermint Stick—slim boy in red 
and white stripes. 

Red Cross Girls—uniform of the Red 
Cross. 

Boy Scouts—uniform of the Boy 
Scouts. 

Messenger—dark blue with soldier 
cap. 


pink dress 


Scene: A room in which a group of 


girls are seated at a table doing Red 
Cross work. 

Enter a messenger boy, handing a mes- 
sage to Mary, who seems to be at the 
head of the group. Exit messenger boy. 

Mary (reads)—‘‘Dear children: Am 
coming for a visit. Will arrive to-morx- 
row. Uncle Sam.’’ Oh, girls! Uncle 
Sam is coming to see us! Coming to- 
morrow! Isn’t that just splendid? 

Alice—Splendid! Yes, and won’t he 
be pleased when he sees the work that 
we are doing for his seldier boys? Let 
us hurry so that we may have a great 
deal more to show him. (She picks up 
the telegram.) To-morrow! Why that 
is to-day! Uncle Sam will be here to- 
day! He sent this yesterday! 

(Sound of drum from outside. Boy 
Seouts enter, led by drummer. They file 
in and stand at salute while Uncle Sam 
enters. Red Cross girls silently arrange 
themselves on either side of a large flag- 
draped chair that has been placed at 
center back. Uncle Sam salutes and is 
seated. Scouts at attention.) 

Uncle Sam—My children, you will won- 
der how such a busy man as I can find 
time to visit. Remember your Uncle 
Sam’s burdens are many—so many that 
each of his children must bear a little 
part of them. And that is why I have 
seemed to take time from my duties and 
come here to-day. It is for business 
rather than for pleasure. And yet, if I 
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Exercises for Red Cross Entertainments 


find each doing his best, my visit will 
indeed be pleasant. 

Red Cross Girls and Scouts (singing to 
tune ‘‘The Battle Cry of Freedom’’)— 


I 


Oh, the soldier boys may fight, and go 
far across the sea, 
Helping to win the war for freedom; 
But we children do our share, and we’re 
loyal as can be, 
Helping to win the war for freedom. 


Chorus— 
Cheer for your country, hip, hip, hurrah! 
Cheer for the helpers both great and 
small! 
Yes, we’ll rally to the cause, and we’ll 
help our Uncle Sam, 
Help him to win the war for freedom. 


II 


Everybody knows the good that our own 
Boy Scouts can do, 
Helping to win the war for freedom; 
For in times of peace or war, they are 
kind and patient too, 
Helping to win the war for freedom. 


Chorus— 


III 
‘Neath the glowing cross of red, your 
girls have formed a band, 
Helping to win the war for freedom; 
And they give their time to loving deeds, 
o’er all this noble land, 
Helping to win the war for freedom. 
Chorus— 


Uncle Sam—I know that my Boy Scouts 
and any girls who wear the badge of the 
Red Cross are always helping. But what 
about all the rest of my children? Why 
are they not here? And what are they 
doing to help me? 

Mary—I am sure that they will come 
just as soon as they receive your mes- 
sage. And you will see that there are 
other ways of helping you. 

(Enter Gardener, bashfully carrying 
packages of seeds and a rake.) 

Uncle Sam—Hello! Here is one of my 
little boys. And what are you guing to 
do for your Uncle Sam? 

Gardener— 

I'm going to make a garden, for 

I've got a little rake, 

A hoe and spade, and lots of tiny seeds; 

And Father gave me just a tiny 

Plot of our back yard, 

So now I have most every thing but 
weeds. 


For Father says a garden isn’t 
Any good at all 
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Closing Day Program. 


Five Grades. 
Part III.—‘‘ Vacation Echoes; 


Grades, 


Five to Eight. 


Grade 








“CLOSING DAY EXERCISES” 


HIS is a book that every teacher will want to own; in 
fact, itis an indispensable aid in planning a program 
for the Last Day of School. 
expressly as an answer to the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly 
to the Editor of the Entertainment Department of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an interesting 


There have been published many books of Graduating Ex- 
ercises selling at a much higher price than that of our 
book, but this is the first book of the kind to cater exclusively 
to the need of the elementary teacher. 
for all the grades and for village and rural schools. 


Part I.—‘‘June Voices;’’ Exercise for First Three Grades. 
Part IIl.—‘‘A Tribute to Mother and Home;’’ Exercise for the First 


”? Exercise for the First Five Years. 
Part IV.—‘‘ Joy in Country Living;’’ 


Part V.—‘A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag;’’ Exercise for Grades 


Part VI.—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
ong Vli.—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All 


Part VIill.—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 
Order now, of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
“Closing Day Exercises.” 


Price 30 cents. 


The volume has been made 


There are exercises 


Exercise for a School of Eight 


By Grace B. Faxon 

















If weeds won’t grow, then seeds won't 
—don’t you know? 

I’m going to fool him just for once, 

For weeds can never come 

While I have this straw hat and this new 
hoe! 


Uncle Sam—So you are going to make 
a garden? Well, that is one of the very 
best things that a boy can do. So go 
ahead, and watch out for those weeds. 

(Enter three girls, walking very 
slowly, and never looking up from their 
knitting. As they near Uncle Sam they 
stop, and bow low. 

First Knitter— 
I’m making ascarf for some soldier boy, 

It’s easy and straight, you know. 
I’1l make him some socks as soon as I 

learn 

Just how to draw in at the toe. 

All (resume knitting, and recite in 
unison) — 


Click! click! click! click! 
Hear our needles go! 

Drop a stitech—pick it up quick— 
And then make another row. 


Second Knitter— 

And this soft thing of warm red yarn 
Is going to be a sweater. 

I’m sure ’twill make some soldier boy 
Feel a whole lot better. 


All— 
Click! click! click! ete. 
Third Knitter— 
And I chose a wristlet, because it is 
small, 
And I am so tiny, you see. 
But I shall make lots, and each cold sol- 
dier boy 
Shall have a pair knitted by me. 


All— 

Click! click! click! ete. 

Uncle Sam—God bless the little knit- 
ters! What would we do without them? 
Uncle Sam must keep his boys warm, 
and remember! every little helps. (Knit- 
ters retire to side. Enter several farm- 
ers, carrying various tools. One is 
spokesman. ) 

Farmer—Uncle Sam, you do not need 
to ask who we; are people know us by 
our clothes. Our watchword is ‘‘Ser- 
vice.’? There are hundreds of thousands 
of farmer boys all over your broad land, 
whose shoulders have always willingly 
carried much of your burden. We have 
helped to feed and clothe your people. 
We are up in the morning with the lark, 
and all day long we work cheerily, doing 
the many things that only a farm lad 
can do. We will not tell all about them 
—just ask the farmer what he would do 
without his boys. Andif you ever want 
to find us, Uncle Sam, just follow the 
whistle. For we always, whistle while 
we work. 

(Boys whistle any lively tune with 
which they are familiar. ) 

Uncle Sam—I might have known that 
my sturdy farmer lads would never fail 
me. Keep on working, boys, and don’t 
forget to whistle. 

(Enter girls, wearing aprons and caps, 
and carrying large Dover egg beaters. 
The table that the Red Cross girls used 
should be placed so that the housewives 
can rest their beaters on it, thus making 
a better carrying sound when they beat. ) 

Housewives (singing to tune ‘‘Tramp! 
Tramp! Tramp!’’)— 


I 


In the kitchen every day, we are work- 
ing for you too, 
As we help our mothers brew and cook 
and bake; 
But we never waste a scrap of our pre- 
cious daily food, 
—— do it all for our dear country’s 
sake. 


(Beat time to chorus with egg beaters 
—no other accompaniment. ) 
Chorus— 
Save! save! save! the boys will need it, 
Feed the hungry millions too; 
In the kitchen, everywhere, we must 
help to win the war, 
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By our saving in the cooking that we 
do. 


i 


Now, our own dear Uncle Sam, you can 
see we do our bit, 
When we help our mothers every 
blessed day, 
And the lessons that we learn will stay 
with us all our lives, 
Through the years when peace has 
come and come to stay. 
Chorus— 


Uncle Sam—Hail to the little house- 
keepers! If all boys and girls were as 
kind to their mothers as you are, how 
glad I should be. But once in awhile I 
find a child who is what I call a ‘‘dilly 
dally.”’ 


There is a boy whom I know well,— 
Perhaps you know him too— 

He never helps his mother dear, 

As all good children do. 

But every morning she must call 
And eall to him in vain. 

He always says, ‘‘I’m coming,’’ then 
He goes to sleep again. 


And then when school is out he goes 
Down by the brook to play. 

He likes to watch the fishes there, 
They seem so free and gay. 

But all that time his mother waits 
And waits for him in vain; 

He never gets home until dark— 
She calls and calls again. 


And any boy who loiters round 
And wastes his mother’s time 

Is doing double injury— 

He’s also wasting mine. 

Be prompt and busy every day, 
And to your banner rally; 

Your time belongs to the U. S. A., 
Don’t be a dilly dally. 


(Enter Gardener Girl.) 


Gardener Girl— 

I’m just a little farmer girl, 

But I work lots of times 

Down in our garden where the sun 
Just shines, and shines, and shines. 


But I don’t mind:it very much— 
You see I have a bonnet— 

A pretty pink one, and it has 
Two little bow-strings on it. 


And then I have a little hoe, 
And this nice new pink dress; 
(Pointing to Gardener Boy,) 
If that boy is a ‘‘gardener,’’ 
Then I’m a ‘‘gardeness.’’ 


(Gardener Boy escorts her back to his 
place.) 

Uncle Sam—I am sure a pair of gar- 
deners like you two would be priceless to 
any man. And surely the bonnet plays 
an important part. 


(Enter Miner’s Son.) 


Miner’s Son— 

Sometimes I think I’d like to be 
A merchant’s little boy. 

I’d have a soldier regiment 
And every other toy. 


And striped candy every day, 
And Teddy bears galore; 

A rocking horse that rocks himself, 
A lion that could roar. 


But then, of course, my father’s not 
A merchant, don’t you see? 

He works down underneath the ground, 
As happy as can be. 


AN day he swings his shining pick, 
And strikes the metal bare; 

What should we do for steel and iron 
Without the miner’s share? 


So I am mother’s protector 
While he is gone at nights, 

I’m not one bit afraid, not even 
When she blows out the lights. 


Uncle Sam—Take good care of mother, 
boys. So many of you will have to do 
that. And the boy who is good to his 
mother makes the man that counts. 

(Enter group of singers. They sing 
to tune ‘‘Marching Through Georgia.’’) 


ap 


a ee — 
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Exercises for Red Cross Entertainments—Continued 


Singers— 
1 
We are hardly old enough to join the 
soldier band, 
But we’re just as loyal as the bravest in 
the land, 
With willing hearts and ready hands we 
ever, ever stand 
Close to our own starry banner. 


Chorus— 
Hurrah! mnt for its stripes of red 

and whit 
~~“ hurrah! for its field so blue and 


And - "aa field for every State a star 
of purest light, 
That is our own starry banner. 


II 

Red is for the courage that we show in 
all we do; 

White is for our purity in thought and 
action too; 

Blue demands our loyalty and bids us all 
be true, 

True to our own starry banner. 


Chorus— 


Uncle Sam—Always stand close to the 
banner. There is no other way in which 
you can help meas much as to stand by 
the flag. 

(Enter several Miller Boys. One re- 
cites while others join in chorus. ) 

Miller Boy— 

The miller’s life is a happy one, 
And that is the life for me. 

He lives beside a babbling brook 
Which tinkles merrily. 

When father goes to visit him 
He lets me go along; 

Where I can see the giant wheel, 
And hear its rousing song. 


All— 

A-clickity-clack! a-clickity-clack! the 
big wheel says to you, 

Go bring me asack! go bring mea sack! 
I’ll show you what I can do. 

And then it goes round and round, until 

The wheat is all ground, you see 

A-clickity-clack ! e-ctichitg-aleck! the 
miller’s life for me. 


Miller Boy— 
The miller is a jolly man, 
He laughs just all the time; 
And he can tell a story too, 
Or sing a little rhyme; 
His suit of white is whiter still 
From flour that flies around— 
I’d like to be a miller boy, 
T love the mill wheel’s sound. 


Uncle Sam— 
O Miller Boys, my gee’ Boys, 
I need you now so badly; 
Across the seas there comes a cry, 
A prayer that moves me sadly. 
There little children weep for bread, 
And oh, what untold joy 
Will come, if each of you will be 
A happy Miller Boy! 


But what is this that I smell?—some- 
thing very sweet, something suspiciously 
like candy. 

(Enter Mr. Peppermint Stick, crying 
bitterly. ) 

Peppermint Stick— 

Why do the children treat me so? 

They used to love me dearly, 

I cannot understand at all, 
Nor see the reason clearly. 


They called me ‘‘Peppermin-it Stick, ”’ 
And said I was a dandy, 

I really thought I was beloved 
The most of any candy. 


And now I lay there on the shelf, 
The grocer never sells me; 
** They save their pennies for Uncle 
Sam,’ 
That’s what the grocer tells me. 


I’m just as lonesome and so blue— 
Oh, such a way to treat me! 

1 wish some hungry little boy 
Would please buy me and eat me. 


Uncle Sam—Out with him, boys! (Boy 
Scouts chase Mr. Peppermint Stick off 
stage.) My children, this has indeed been 
a pleasant visit. You have shown me 
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that you can and do work willingly. 1! 
shall return to my own work with a 
mighty burden lifted, and more able to 
do the greater tasks ahead of me. And 
every man and woman in our bread jand 
when cheering Old Glory and the soldiers 
should include three cheers for Uncle 
Sam’s children! 
(Scouts stand at salute and drummer 
beats drum, while children sing. ) 
Children (to tune of chorus of ‘ ‘Battle 
Cry of Freedom’’)— 
Cheer, for your country, hip, 
hurrah! 
Cheer for the helpers both great and 
small! 
Yes, we’ll rally to the cause, and we'll 
help our Uncle Sam, 
Help him to win the war for freedom. 


Yankee Doodle, 1917 


“Yankee Doodle”’ 
I 


A toe to freedom seeks by might 
To drive us from the sea, sir, 
And shall we yield without a fight 
The birthright of the free, sir? 


Chorus— 

Yankee doodle, draw your sword, 
Yankee doodle dandy, 

Yankee doodle, draw your sword, 
Yankee doodle dandy. 

II 

By stealth he creeps beneath the wave 
To slaughter all who sail, sir, 

Shall we, whose fathers were so brave, 
To prove our courage fail, sir? 

Chorus— 


hip, hip, 


Tune: 


Ill 
He’s sunk our ships, he’s held their crews, 
Defied us by his acts, sir. 
Shall we submit to such abuse, 
Or hold him to the facts, sir? 
Chorus— 
IV 
We’ ve sent him notes, we’ve warned him, 
too, 
That strict accounts are due, sir, 
He’s torn the notes and treaties, too— 
You bet we'll see it through, sir! 
Chorus— 
V 
We’ll arm our ships, we’ll man our fleet, 
We'll rally to the flag, sir; 
We’ll crush the foe beneath our feet 
Who tramples on our flag, sir. 
Chorus— 
VI 


For justice we shall take our stand, 
And when our cause is right, sir, 
We want the world to rnderstand, 
We’re not too proud io fight, sir. 
Chorus— 
—Charles Carroll. 


War and Peace 
By Maude Brown 


“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” 
I 


In an ocean ship they sit, 
mothers dear, of you, 
And their bright and happy homes so far 
away, 

And the tears may fill the eyes, spite of 
all that they can do, 

Though each tries to cheer his comrade 
and be gay. 


Chorus— 
Sail, sail, sail, the ships are sailing, 
‘'o a land beyond the sea, 
And beneath our starry flag 
They will fight till Peace again 
Spreads her pinions o’er the earth and 
makes us free. 


II 


In this land so free and blest little 
thought we of the rest 

When their men were being killed, yes, 
score on score, 

But now our boys must go, spite of all 
that we can do, 

And we hear the mothers weeping more 
and more. 


Tune: 


thinking 


Chorus— 


| And 





III 


So within our homes so sad, we in pride | 
and trembling wait 

For the day that Peace shall come to us 

once more, 

the Fathers, Brothers, Friends, 

shall return if they’re not dead, 

And sweet Peace shall rule the land for- 
ever more. 


Chorus (to last verse)— 
Peace, Peace, Peace, we all are calling, 
Come, come to us soon we pray, 
And beneath the starry flay bring our 
loved ones back again, 
And let Peace and Freedom reign for- 
ever more. 


To Arms! 

“Maryland, My Maryland” 

I 
To arms, Columbia, nor let 
One drop of patriot blood grow pale, 
Meet like with like till from the earth 
And sea shall die war’s final wail! 
Thy ancient traits, oh, ne’er forget 
While Bunker Hill’s great shaft shall 

rise, 
And Revolutions lift mankind 
Up sloping darkness to the skies! 
ll 

To arms, Columbia, to arms! 
Save all that’s dear from flaming Mars, 
Spare Earth's young manhood to fulfil 


Tune: 


Fond Dreams beneath the solemn stars; 


Make this outrageous war so vast 
No tyrant from it shall emerge. 
The Ages call! Columbia, heed, 
Stay not at peace to sing thy dirge! 

III 
Thou lovest peace, but Peace herself 
Is buffeted by ruffian wars, 
’Tis thine to interpose or else 
Yield up the glory of thy stars! 
Oh, wrest her beauty from vile hands— 
’Tis she that now imploreth thee 
And for her future is our cry: 
To arms, to arms, Columbia! 

IV 
Thy children lie beneath the sea 
Or moulder now in foreign dust, 
We shrink to draw the fateful sword 
But duty calls us and we must; 
’Tis Armageddon, and who fails 
His arm will wither by his side, 
Great World, awake and save thyself 
For Earth and Heaven are defied! 

V 

By Washington’s all dauntless name, 
And Patrick Henry’s fearless call, 
By Jefferson’s undying fame 








| 8th grade! 8th grade!! Sth grade, 





And liberty God meant for all, 

To arms, Columbia, to arms! 

The weeping world now turns to thee, 
In Great Jehovah’s name arise, 


To arms, to arms, Columbia! 
—John F. Howard. 


Patriotic Opening Exercise 


NOTE: The following is an outline of the opening 


exercise used in the Carbondale ( Pa.) eighth grade, 


taught by Miss Alice V. Rashleigh. 
Scripture Reading. 


Flag Salute. (At the word ‘‘Salute’’ 


| pupils rise.) 


Command—Left face (to be in position 
to salute Old Glory and the Service Flag. ) 

Command—Attention. 

Present Arms. (Hand raised in military 


salute. ) 

Carry Arms (hand brought sharply to 
side. ) 

Salute: I pledge allegiance to my flag, 
and to the Republic for which it stands; 
one nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all. (At words ‘‘my flag’’ all 


raise hand, palm upward, elbow slightly 
bent, eyes following hand as it points to 
flag. Keep in this position until pledge 
is finished. ) 
Repeat Class Yell (still at attention): 
We are for Old Glory, 
For the colors that never run! 
We are for Uncle Sammy, 
And the ‘‘man behind the gun!”’ 
Citizens, true citizens we, 
Of the good old U. S. A., 
well! 
—A. V. R. 
Repeat: 
God guard our men at arms; 
Keep safe amid alarms; 
God guard our men. 
Give victory in the fight 
For liberty and right; 
Inspire with Christian might; 
God save our men. — Lee. 
Still at attention, we give a thought to 
the ‘‘boys’’ in the service and especially 
to our own. (This moment of silence is 
most impressive. The ‘‘boys’’ are. not 
forgotten and it is the link that binds 
us with their day. We are ‘‘Woody’s’’ 
citizens, trying each day to do our best 
and to live up to our mottos ‘‘Ready’’ 
and ‘‘ Mind your own business. ’”’ 
Command—Right face. 
Command—Break ranks (unless we 
sing ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ then 
we stand at salute and face the music. 
This is the new order in our army and 
we do all these things in military style— 
real citizen soldiers. It is making Ameri- 
cans. ) 
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JUST OUT 
“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PATRIOTIC DAYS” 


HIS book is devoted to Memorial Day (May 

Day (June 14), but much of the contents may be used in 

any patriotic program, and many selections very suitably 

may find a place ina program given for the benefit of the Red 


It will be a comparatively simple matter for the teacher who 
owns a copy of this book to arrange observances for Memorial 
Day and Flag Day. The contents include Recitations for Young 
Pupils and Advanced es Verses for Familiar 

ays. 

Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance 
of selections for little folk. The recitations and dialogues are 
bright and natural, and will be a joy to tiny reciters. 
little of the material has ever before been published in book 
form. There are dignified entire programs for the higher 
Among the plays included in the Flag Day division is 
an excellent dramatization of ‘‘The Man without a Country,’’ 
which should be a striking number on any patriotic program 
and especially on one given for the benefit of the War Relief 


In these patriotic times every teacher needs this patriotic book. 
Order now, of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
“Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days.” 


Price 30 cents. 
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The Cry of the Belgian Children 
By Donald A. Fraser 

Scene: The stage has a back part that 
is elevated. ‘This platform should have 
a separate curtain to screen Columbia till 
her appearance. 

Characters: Anumberof children dress- 
ed in Belgian costumes, old and tattered ; 
one boy and one girl are a little bigger 
than therest. All are discovered at stage 
front. 


All— 
Here, in woe and rags we stand, 
Children of brave Belgium’s land! 
Helpless innocents we are, 
Victims of this cruel war. 
Largest Girl— 
Homeless am I, friendless, lone; 
My father fills an unknown grave; 
My mother works herself to bone 
Toiling as the German’s slave. 
Belgium’s homes in ruin lie; 
Belgium’s fields, a blasted waste; 
Belgium's children starve and cry— 
Oh, who will to our succor haste? 


Largest Boy— 
Oh, would I were a stalwart man, 
And I could for my country fight, 
My last red drop of Belgian blood 
I'd shed for her with keen delight. 


But, led by Albert, Hero-King, 
For victory I’d stoutly strive, 

And with the help of God and right 
The Huns from out my country drive. 


All— 
Homeless, helpless, hungry, sad, 
Love and sympathy we crave! 
l.et us not in anguish die! 
Who will help us, who will save? 


(France, wearing liberty cap and tri- 
color, enters at right. ) 
France— ® 
Alas, dear children, I would help, 
But I am wounded, bleeding sore, 
And thousands of my children, too, 
Like you their miseries outpour! 
My men and means are fully strained 
To stem the tide of German hate; 
Yet, though I need, I’ll spare a part 
To help you in your sad estate. 


(Italy, bearing shield with cross of 
Savoy, enters at left.) 


Italy— 
From far beyond the snowy Alps 
I hear you crying, little ones, 
And yearningly my heart responds; 
But round me sound the booming guns; 
For, ah! the selfsame foeman fell 
Has plunged his sword in my own 
breast! 
Tis little, then, that I can do 
To serve in your despairing quest. 


(Britannia, wearing helmet, and carry- 
ing trident, and shield with British flag 
on it, enters at right. ) 


Britannia— 


Children, in your cause I’ve armed me, 
And my sons fight still for you; 
British blood and British treasure 
Flow to right the wrongs you rue. 
I have helped you, and will further; 
But the foeman clogs my hands, 
Yet my darlings must not perish; 
I will call to other lands. 
(Calling. ) 
Ho, there! Land across the ocean! 
America, thou Sunset Land! 
Land of teeming marts and harvests, 
Wilt thou stretch a helping hand? 
Of thy bounty spare a portion; 
Listen to a nation’s cry; 
Let thy gifts speed o’er the billows, 
Shall brave Belgium’s children die? 


(Canada enters at left. She might 
have a British flag draped around her 
shoulders, carry a white shield witha 
large green maple leaf in center on one 
arm, and a sheaf of wheat in the other.) 


Canada— 


Britannia, Mother, your call I heed; 
Poor Belgium’s children I’1l help to feed; 
My boundless fields of golden grain 
Could never hear their ery in vain; 
So from my choicest, richest store 
My sheaves of wheat I’ll gladly pour; 
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And to their aid my sons I’ve sent; 

On many a field their blood ’s been spent. 
They’ve nobly died beyond the sea 

Both Belgium and the world to free. 


(The rear curtain is drawn, disclosing 
Columbia seated on an elevated throne, 
with Agriculture holding a cornucopia on 
her right, and Manufacture holding a 
distaff on her left. ) 

Columbia— 

Britannia, thou ’rt my mother, too; 

My truest heart throbs one with you. 

I, too, have heard poor Belgium’s cry, 
And to her children’s aid I fly. 

My factories turn out boundless store ° 
Of garments strong and warm, and more 
Than | have need of; these I’ll send 

To Belgium’s children; I'm their friend; 
And then trom every farm and field, 
The bounteous fare they freely yield 
Shall be with Belgium gladly shared: 
The feeble folk that grandly dared. 


Manufacture— 

Darting shuttle, 
Whirring wheel, 

Puffing engine, 
Gleaming steel ; 

All are working 
Without pause, 

Thus to further 
Freedom’s cause. 


Agriculture— 

Tree-clad hillside, 
Glowing plain, 

Bending orchard, 
Waving grain, 

Cackling barnyard, 
Herded moors, 

All, dear Belgium, 
Ours and yours. 





| Columbia— 


' Belgium, for liberty you groan; 

| Your cause, I, too, have made my own; 
| In country lane, in city street, 

| | hear the tramp of marching feet; 

| I see my starry flag unfurled; 

' I hear my drums beat round the world; 
| My sons come marching to the fray; 

| O Belgium, soon will dawn your day! 


. Belgium, Brave Belgium 


| DonaLp A. Fraser Adapted from HANDEL 
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Co- 
Britannia, Canada, France, Italy (to- 
gether)— 
Columbia, we give you thanks, 
In Freedom’s cause we’ve joined our ranks 
Of valiant soldiers, fighting true 
To bring the reign of Peace to view. 


Columbia— 
My sisters, all our hearts are one 
For Belgium in her darksome day; 
When brutal Force came marching on, 
She bravely crossed his conquering 


way, 
And sacrificed her homes, her blood, 
That Honor might not hang her head, 
Nor Freedom languish in the flood 
Of Kultur’s myriads, demon-led. 
For us brave Belgium gave her all; 
Shall we be silent to her call? 
Come, children of our happy land, 














Whose homes are safe from waste of 


war, 
With loving heart and ready hand, 
And cheer these wanderers from afar. 


(Sufficient children to form a chorus 
enter from both sides. ) 


‘ake heart, brave Belgium; from the 


ust 

Your flag shall rise in joy again; 

(Let the largest Belgian girl here 
raise a Belgian flag that has been lying 
on the floor. ) 

Your land shall smile as in the past, 

And peace and industry shall reign. 
That this shall be I pledge my Might 

And Word, that’s never pledged in vain. 
(All sing, ‘‘ Belgium, Brave Belgium. ’’) 


Working for the Red Cross 
By Gertrude Kleiner 


Characters: Any desired number of lit- 
tle girls are sitting in little chairs as if 
met of an afternoon. Four little girls 
do the reciting. 7 


First Girl— 

Oh, dear! I don’t know what to do, 
Mother’s knitting sox, 

And ‘led has gone to look for lead 
To fill his Red Cross box. 


Second Girl— 

And Jim is saving coffee cans, 
And May picks oakum, too, 

I guess we’ll have to play Red Cross 
And see what we can do. 


Third Girl— 
Oh, ves! We’ll each one wear a badge 
To show that we’ll work, too. 
I have some in a little box, 
I'll pin them onto you. 
(Opens box, takes out red crosses, and 
pins one on each girl. ) 


Fourth Girl— 

And each of us will take a pair 

Of scissors sharp, and see 
Which one will snip the most to-day— 

Oh, what fun that will be! 

(Gives each scissors, white rags for 
snipping, and a dish or a box to hold snip- 
pings. All snip and sing to tune ‘‘Auld 
Lang Syne.’’) 


Now Betsy Ross she made a flag ' 
Of red and white and blue, 

How can such little folks as we 
Show that we’re loyal, too? 


Oh, we’ll be little Red Cross maids 
And snip and snip away; 

And when the rags are all snipped up, 
What shall we do, you say? 


Why then I s’pose we’!l learn to knit, 
And make our needles fly, 

And when the soldiers get those socks, 
They’1l say ‘‘Oh me! Oh my!’’ 


(At the beginning of last stanza girls 
drop scissors and pretend to knit. They 
shake heads while singing the last line. 
They then begin to snip and two little 
boys run forward and stand one on each 
side of the group. ) 

Boys— 
Save al] the wrappers from your gum, 
And save them from your tea, 
Save all the tinfoil that you find 
And give it all to me. 
(Each boy points to himself.) 


For Johnny Jones and I, you know, 
Are working hard to see 

Who’ll save the most for Red Cross folks, 
So give it all to me. ‘ 


(In the first line of the last stanza each 
boy points to the other, and points to him- 
self in the last line. ) 

And if you have a coffee can— 

Just Empress cans will do— 

That you can spare for Red Cross work, 

I'll gladly take that, too. 

(Each holds out his hand during the 
last line. Then all stand and sing to 
‘**Auld Lang Syne.’’) 


And so we’ll work and work away 
To do whate’er we may, 

To help the soldiers at the front. 
That is the only way. 
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Help Save Old Glory 
Tune: “Marching Through Georgia” 
I 
nae 7 ye loyal citizens of the good old 


If we are going to win this war, it’s up 
to us to pay. 

For Uncle Sam has told us that it’s 
money that he needs, 

To help save the name of Old Glory. 


Chorus— 
Hurrah! hurrah! we’re bound to win the 


fight, 

Hurrah! hurrah! we’ll pledge oursélves 
all right, 

To buy the Baby Bonds, each one, from 
father down to son, 

To help save the name of Old Glory. 


Il 


We’ve sent our boys across the sea; 
they’re fighting for us there, 

They’re giving up their lives for us; we 
ought to do our share, 

And so we’ll send them Thrift Stamp 
guns to bravely fight the foe, 

To help save the name of Old Glory. 


Chorus-—— 


Ill 


Then let us show the Kaiser that we 
know what we’re about; 

If there’s a slacker in the bunch ,we’re 
sure to find him out; 

Let’s show our boys in khaki that we’re 
standing back of them, 

To help save the name of Old Glory. 


Chorus— 


—H. C. Moeller, County Superintend- 
ent, and Ida Surtees, Assistant County 
Superintendent, Blackhawk | County, 
Idaho. 


America Forever 
Tune: “Maryland, My Maryland” 


I 


God keep thee now, my chosen land, 
America forever! 
My fathers saw thy kindly strand, 
O’er it the starred banner; 
They heard thy voice of welcome chant; 
They felt thy freedom’s healing hand, 
And found all men as equals stand 
Before thy laws and atlars. 


II 


No Cesars here, nor royalty: 
America forever! 

Each man’s a man in liberty 
Beneath the starred banner. 

And if a man, as great is he 

As any king can ever be, 

He knows no fear for he is free, 
The equal of his brother. 


III 


God keep thee, then, in ev’ry strife, 
America forever! 
May we be filled with loyal life 
To guard thy starred banner. 
No foe of freedom shall descend 
Upon thy shores our knees to bend, 
Not now, nor in the ages’ end. 
America forever! 
—G. G. Wenzlaff. 


My Country 


I ought to love my country, 
The land in which I live, 
Yes, I am very sure my heart 
Its truest love should give; 


For if I love my country, 
I’ll try to be a man 

My country may be proud of, 
And if I try, I can. 


She wants men brave and noble, 
She needs men brave and kind, 
My country needs that I should be 

The best man she can find. 


Not Easy Lives 


Do not pray for easy lives, 

Pray to be stronger men. 

Do not pray for tasks equal to your 
powers, 

Pray for strength equal to your tasks, 

Then the doing of your work shall be no 


miracle. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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Patriotic Features for May and June Programs-—Continued 


One Way to Teach Patriotism 
By Geneva Dresskell 


AUTHOR’S NOTE; Children are easily led 
through singing. They love the flag and love to 
sing about it. They love the army that stands be- 
hind the flag and love to sing about it, but nothing 
can compare to the thrill that comes when they sing 
what the boys in camp sing when they hear the 
stirring notes of the bugle. 

I called the attention of the teachers at a recent 
institute to this fact and they at once recognized its 
value in teaching patriotism, but none of them 
knew where to get a copy of the calls and words 
known to all United States soldiers. Having access 
to the Infantry Drill Regulations of the United 
States army, I offer the calls to the readers of Nor- 
eo crated Plans for use in their 
schools, 
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REVEILLE 


I can’t get ’em up, I can't get ’em up, 
I can’t get ’em up in the morning; 

I can’t get ’em up, I can’t get ’em up, 
I can’t get ’em up at all. 

Corp’ral’s worse than the private; 
Sergeant’s worse than the corp’ral; 

Lieutenant’s worse than the sergeant; 
And the cap’n’ s the worst of all. 

I can’t get * em up, I can’t get ’em up, 
I can’t get ’ em up in the morning ; 

I can’t get ’em up, I can’t get ’em up, 
I can’t get ’em up at all. 
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The Flag on the Farm | 


We’ve raised a flagpole on the farm 
And flung Old Glory to the sky, 
And it’s another touch of charm 
That seems to cheer the passer-by ; 
But more than that, no matter where 
We’re laboring, in wood and field, 
We turn and see it in the air, 
Our promise of a greater yield. 
It whispers to us ali day long 
From dawn to dusk: ‘‘ Be true, be strong; 
Who falters now with plough or hoe 
Gives comfort to his country’s foe.”’ 


Mess 
Quick 
6 arene el 
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MESS 


Soup-y, soup-y, soup-y, 
Without a single bean, 

Pork-y, pork-y, pork-y, 
Without a streak of lean; 

Coffee, coffee, coffee, 
Without any cream. 
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It seems to me I’ve never tried 
To do so much about the place 
Or been so slow to come inside; 
But since I’ve got the Flag to face, 
Each night when I come home to rest 
I feel that I must look up there 
And say: ‘‘Old Flag, I’ve done my best, 
| To-day I’ve tried to do my share.”’ 
| And sometimes, just to catch the breeze, | 
| I stop my work, and o’er the trees 
| be Glory fairly shouts my way 
‘*Your’re shirking far too much to-day! 
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The hired man takes off his cap 














= | Then to the horses says: ‘‘Giddap!"’ 
Fades the light, And, starting bravely to the field, 
And afar He tells the milkmaid by the door: 


‘‘We’re going to make these acres yield 

More than they’ve ever done before.’”’ 
She smiles to hear his gallant brag, 
Leadeth all, Then drops a curtsy to the Flag. 
Speedeth all | And in her eyes there seems to shine 
To their rest. | A patriotism that is fine. 


Love, good night; 
Must thou go 
When the day 
And the night 
Leave me so? 
Fare thee well; 
Day is done, 
Night is on. 
When your last 
Day is past, 
From afar, 


Goeth day; 
Cometh night, 
And astar 


We've raised a flagpole on the farm 
And flung Old Glory to the sky; 

We’re far removed from war's alarm, 
But courage here is running high. 

We're doing things we never dreamed 
We’d ever find the time to do; 

Deeds that impossible once seemed 
Each morning now we hurry through. 

The Flag now waves above our toil 

And sheds its glory on the soil; 


| 
Before the old Red, White, and Blue, | 


Little Patriots 


The posters on the street all say 
That we must do our share, 

And all around are sailor boys 
And soldiers everywhere. 


Our nursie says they’ll go away 
Far, far across the sea, 

And on the fields of sunny France 
They'll fight for you and me. 


S6 don’t you think that you and I 
Might see what we can do? 

Then even if we're very small 
We’ll know we're helping too. 


And if we don’t know how to knit 
The mufflers and the socks, 

Still we can save our pennies 
For the Junior Red Cross Box. 


For every one can do his bit, 
If he but does his best, 
And Uncle Sam needs little folk 
As well as all the rest. 
—Edna A. Cooke. 


Save the Pennies! 


A penny earned—a penny saved. 
A penny ’s such a mite, 
But it’s only five pennies 
Till a nickel is in sight. 
A nickel earned—a nickel saved. 
| It takes so little time. 
Just two bright nickels— 
| And then you have a dime. 


A dime earned—a dime saved. 
Of course it is not hard. 
Two dimes and a nickel 
Buy a Thrift Stamp for your card. 
A quarter earned—a quarter saved. 
To stick the stamps is fun. 
Then trade it for a War Stamp 
When your Thrift Card is done. 


| A War Stamp earned—a War Stamp 





SICK 


Come and get your quinine, 
Come and get your pills, 

Oh! come and get your quinine, 
Come and get your pills. 


Stable 
Quick 
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STABLE 


Oh, come to the stable, all ye who are 
able, 
And water your horses and give them 
some corn. 
For if you don’t do it the col’nel will 
know it, 
And then you will rue it, as sure as 





you’re born. 





Some bright star 
O’er your grave 
Watch will keep, 
While you sleep 
With the brave. 


The Calories ’I1 Git You 


Little Herbie Hoover’s come to our house 
to stay, 

To make us scrape the dishes clean and 
keep the crumbs away, 

An’ all us other children, when our 
scanty meal is done, 

We gather around the kitchen fire and 
has the mostest fun 

A-listenin’ to the proteins that Herbie 
tells about, 

An’ the calories that git you ef you don't 
watch out. 


An’ little Herbie Hoover says, when the | 
fire is burnin’ low, 

An’ the vitamines are creepin’ from the 
shadows sof’ and slow, 

You better eat the things the food folks 
say they ’s plenty of, 

An’ gobble up the corn pone, an’ vege- 
tables an’ fish, 

An’ save yer drippin’s an’ yer sweets, an’ 
lick clean every dish, 

An’ learn to eat the war-bread, an’ save 
up all the grease, 

For the less we eat of butter the sooner 
we'll have peace. 

An’ don’t get fresh a-talkin’ of what you 
won’t do without, 

Or the calories ’ll git you ef you don’t 
watch out. 

—Life. 


The Service Flag 
By Hallie Ives 
Recitation for a child holding a Service Flag 


Hurrah for our country forever, 
Its banner of red, white, and blue! 
The great American eagle 
On watch, ever faithful and true! 
Hurrah and three cheers for the soldier, 
With courage in every advance! 
The blue star tells of his service 
Somewhere with the army in France. 





| 





And boy and man look up to it | saved 
As if to say: ‘‘I’ll do my bit!’’ To help your soldier brother. 
—Edgar A. Guest. Now get your breath and start again, 


Let’s hustle for another. 
Up with the Flag! 


—Lucy Williams Tinley. 
Up with the flag! let the Stripes and 
Stars 
Be honored throughout this land of ours. 


Three Little Sisters 


I know three little sisters; 
I think you know them, too: 
One is red, and one is white, 
The other one is blue. 


We heed the call to the colors true, 
Wave on, wave on, Red, White, and Blue. 


Up with the flag! As its colors fly, 


| « PAY T] ; ic ~ f 
A host of men are marching by. | Hurrah for these three little sisters! 


| Hurrah for the Red, White, and Blue! 
| Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 


W be | 1 children, too, 
sp wand one dgg Pe gg es lige Hurrah for the Red, White, and Blue! 


We honor you, Red, White, and Blue! | 


Flag Salute 


| We give our heads and our hearts to 
God and our country, 
One Country, one Nation, one Flag. | 


I know three little lessons 
These little sisters tell: 
First is Love, then Purity, 
And Truth we love so well. 
—K. L. McCord. 
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“FAVORITE SONGS PANTOMIMED AND POSED” 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon ; Poses by Susie Stallings 


Do you own a copy of this book? Thousands have been sold 
since it was published in November, 1917, and for a very good 
reason: There is no other book of its kind on the market. It is 
the only illustrated book of pantomimes published to be sold at a 
price within the reach of all—30 cents. 

A pantomimed song is the most appealing of all entertain- 
ment features. Be sure to include one in a program observing 
Memorial day, Flag Day, or any patriotic event, or in a Closing 


Day program. 

The songs in this book are: Lead, Kindly Light; Abide with Me; My 
Old Kentucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; America; My Faith Looks Up 
to Thee; Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My God, to Thee; The Holy City; 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 


More Than Fifty Exquisite Poses from Photographs 
Order of F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
“FAVORITE SONGS PANTOMIMED AND POSED’’ 


Price 30 cents 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in their memory the names 
It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


therefore desirable poems. 


Sheltered 


It was a cloudy, dismal day, and I was 
all alone, 

For early in the morning John Earl and 
Nathan Stone 

Came riding up the lane to say—I saw 
they both looked pale— 

That Anderson, the murderer, had broken 
out of jail. 


They only stopped a minute, to tell my 


man that he 

Must go to the four corners, where all 
the folks would be; 

They were going to hunt the country, 
for he only had been gone 

An hour or so when they missed him, 
that morning just at dawn. 


John never finished his breakfast; he 
saddled the old white mare; 

She seemed to know there was trouble, 
and galloped as free and fair 

And even a gait as she ever struck when 
she was a five-year-old; 

The knowingest beast we ever had, and 
worth her weight in gold. 


He turned in the saddle and called to 
me-—-I watched him from the door 

‘IT shan’t be home to dinner,’’ says he, 
**but [Pll be back by four. 

I’d fasten the doors if I was you, and 
keep at home to-day ;’’ 

And a little chill come over me as I 
watched him ride away.’’ 


I went in and washed the dishes—I was 
sort of scary, too. 

We had ’ranged tp go away that day. I 
hadn’t much to do, 

Though I always had some sewing work, 
and I got it and sat down 

But the old clock tick-tocked Joud at 
me, and [ put away the gown. 


i thought the story over, how Anderson 
had been 

A clever, steady fellow, so far’s they 
knew, till then. 

Some said his wife had tried him, and 
he got to drinking hard, 

Till last he struck her with an axe and 
killed her in the yard. 


The only thing I heard he said was, he 
was most to blame 

But he fought the men that took him 
like atiger. ’Twas a shame 

He’d got away; he ought to swing; a 
man that killed his wife 

And killed her with an axe—he ought to 
lose his life! 


Our house stood in a lonesome place, 
the woods were all around, 

But I could see for quite a ways across 
the open ground; 

I couldn’t help, for the life o’ me, a-look- 
ing now and then 

All along the edge o’ the growth, 
listening for the men. 


and 


1 thought they would find Anderson; he 
couldn’t run till night, 

For the farms were near together, and 
there must be a sight 

Of men out hunting for him; but when 
the clock struck three, 

A neighbor’s boy came up with word 
that John had sent to me. 


He would be home by five o'clock. 
They’d scour the woods till dark; 
Some of the men would be off all night, 
but he and Andrew Clark 

Would keep watch round his house and 
ours—lI should not stay alone. 

Poor John, he did the best he could, but 
ah! if he had known! 


The boy could hardly stop to tell that 
the selec’men had said 

They would pay fifty dollars for the 
man alive, or dead, 

And I felt another shiver go over me, 
for fear 

That John might get that money, though 
we.were pinched that year. 


| I felt a little easier then, and went to 
work again; 
The sky was getting cloudier, 
coming on to rain. 


*twas 


y; 
| Before I knew, the clock struck six, and | And he slept there like a little child— 


John had not come back ; 
| The rain began to spatter down, and all 
the sky was black. 


I thought and thought, what shall I do 
| if I’m alone all night? 
| 1 wa’n’t so brave as I am now. 
other light, 
| And I stirred round and got supper, but 
I ate it all alone. 
The wind was blowing more and more— 
I hate to hear it moan. 


I lit an- 


I was cutting rags to braid a rug—I sat 
there by the fire; 
{ wished I’d kept the dog at home; the 
gale was rising higher; 
| I own I had hard thoughts o' John; I 
said he had no right 
| To leave his wife in that lonesome place 
alone that dreadful night. 


And then I thought of the murderer, 
afraid of God and man; 

I seemed to follow him all the time, 
whether he hid or ran; 

I saw him crawl on his hands and knees 
through the icy mud in the rain, 
And I wondered if he didn’t wish he was 

back in his home again. 


I fell asleep for an hour or two, and 
then I woke with a start; 

A feeling come across me that took and 
stopped my heart; 

I was ’fraid to look behind me; then I 
felt my heart begin; 

And I saw right at the windowpane two 
eyes a-looking in. 


I couldn’t look away from them—the 
face was white as clay. 

Those eyes, they make me shudder when 
I think of them to-day. 

I knew right off ’twas Anderson. I 
couldn’t move nor speak; 

I thought I’d slip down on the floor, I 
felt so light and weak. 





‘*O Lord,’’ I thought, ‘‘ what shall I do!’’ 
| Some words begun to come, 

Like some one whispered to me; | set 
there, still and dumb: 
| ‘*] was a stranger—took me in—in prison 

—visited me;’’ 

| And I says, ‘‘O Lord, I couldn’t; it’s a 
murderer, you see!”’ 





And those eyes they watched me all the 
time, in dreadful, still despair— 
Most like the room looked warm and 

safe; he watched me setting there; 
And what ’twas made me do it, I don’t 
know to this day, 
But I opened the door and let him in—a 
murderer at bay. 


He laid him right down on the floor, 
close up beside the fire. 

I never saw such a wretched sight; he 
was covered thick with mire; 

His clothes were torn to his very skin, 
and his hands were bleeding fast; 

I gave him something to tie ’em up, and 
all my fears were past. 


{ filled the fireplace up with wood to 
get the creature warm, 

And I fetched him a bowl o’ milk to 
drink—I couldn’t do him harm; 

And pretty soon he says, real low, ‘‘Do 
you know who I be?’’ 

And I says, ‘‘You lay there by the fire; 
I know you won’t hurt me.’’ 


I had been fierce as any one before | 
saw him there, 

But I pitied him—a ruined man whose 
life had started fair. 

I somehow or ’nother never felt that I 
was doing wrong, 

And I watched him laying there asleep 
almost the whole night long. 


I thought once that I heard the men, and 





I was half afraid 


! 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| Some said I might have locked him up, 








That they might come and find him there; | 
and so I went and stayed 

Close to the window, watching, and lis- 
tening for a cry; | 


forgot his misery. 
I almost hoped John wouldn’t come till | 
he could get away; 
And I went to the door and listened 
awhile, and saw the dawn of day. 
’Twas bad for him to have slept so long, 
but I couldn't make him go 
From the City of Refuge he had found; 
and he was glad, I know. 


He had hardly spoken a word to me, but 
as he went away 

He thanked me, and gave me such a look: ; 
twill last to my dying day. 

‘“‘May God have mercy on me, as you 
have had!"’ says he; 

And I choked, and couldn’t say a word, 
and he limped away from me. 


Oh yes, they did catch Anderson, early 
that afternoon, 

And carried him back to jail again, and 
tried and hung him soon. 

Justice is justice; but I say, although 
they served him right, 

I’m glad I harbored the murderer that 
stormy April night. 


and got the town reward; 

But I couldn’t have done it if I’d starved, 
and I do hope the Lord 

Forgave it, if it was asin; but I could 
never see 

’Twas wrong to shelter a hunted man, 
who trusted his life to me. 

—Sarah Orne Jewett. 


The Building of the Ship 
EXTRACT 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 

tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 
—H,. W. Longfellow. 


The Glove and the Lions 


King Francis was a hearty king, and 
loved a royal sport, 

And one day, as his lions strove, sat 
looking on the court: 

The noblés fill’d the benches round, the 
ladies by their side; 

And ’mongst them Count de Lorge, with 
one he hoped to make his bride. 


And truly ’twas a gallant thing to see 
that crowning show, 

Valor and love, and a king above, and 
the royal beasts below. 

Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid 
laughing jaws; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like 
beams, a wind went with their paws. 


With wallowing might and stifled roar, 
they rolled one on another, 
Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was 
4 in a thund’rous smother; 
The bloody foam above the bars came 
_ whizzing through the air; 
Said Francis then, ‘‘Good gentlemen, 





we’re better here than there!’’ 
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De Lorge’s love o’erheard the king, a 
beauteous lively dame, 

With smiling lips, and sharp bright eyes, 
which always seem’d the same: 


| She thought, ‘‘The Count, my lover, is 


as brave as brave can be; 
He surely would do desperate things to 
show his love of me! 


‘*Kings, ladies, lovers, all look on; the 
chance is wondrous fine; 

I'll drop my glove to prove his love; 
great glory will be mine!’’ 

She dropp’d her glove to prove his love: 
then looked on him and smiled; 

He bowed, and in a moment leapt among 
the lions wild! 


The leap was quick; return was quick; 
he soon regained his place; 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, 
right in the lady’s face; 

‘“*Well done!’’ cried Francis, *‘ bravely 
done!” and he rose from wherehesat: 

**No love,’’ quoth he, ‘‘but vanity, sets 
love a task like that!’’ 

—Leigh Hunt. 


Riding on the Rail 


Singing through the forests, rattling over 
ridges, 

Shooting under arches, rumbling over 
bridges, 

Whizzing through the mountains, buzz- 
ing o’er the vale, — 

Bless this is pleasant, riding on the 
rail! 


Men of different stations in the eye of 
Fame, 
Here are very quickly coming to the 


same; 

High and lowly people, birds of every 
feather, 

On a common level, traveling together! 


Gentlemen in shorts, blooming very tall; 
Gentlemen at large, talking very small; 
Gentlemen in tights, with a loosish mien; 
Gentlemen in gray, looking very green! 


Gentlemen quite old, asking for the news; 
Gentlemen in black, with a fit of blues; 
Gentlemen in claret, sober.as a vicar; 

Gentlemen in tweed, dreadfully in liquor! 


Stranger on the right looking very sunny, 

Obviously reading something very funny. 

Now the smiles are thicker—wonder what 
they mean? 

Faith, he’s got the Knickerbocker Mag- 
azine! 


Stranger on the left, closing up his 
peepers; 

Now he snores again, like the Seven 
Sleepers; 

At his feet a volume gives the explana- 
tion, 

How the man grew stupid from ‘‘asso- 
ciation!’’ 


Ancient maiden lady anxiously remarks 

That there must be peril ’mong so many 
sparks; 

Roguish-looking fellow, turning to the 
stranger, 

Says ’tis his opinion she is out of danger! 


Woman with her baby, sitting vis a vis; 

Baby keeps a-squalling, woman looks at 
me; 

Asks about the distance—says ’t is tire- 
some talking, 

Noises of the cars are so very shocking! 


Market woman, careful of the precious 
casket, 

Knowing eggs are eggs, tightly holds her 
basket; 

Feeling that a smash, if it came, would 
surely 

Send her eggs to pot rather prematurely. 


Singing through the forests, rattling over 
ridges, 

Shooting under arches, rumbling over 
bridges, 

Whizzing through the mountains, buzz- 
ing o’er the vale, — 

Bless me! this is pleasant, riding on the 
rail! —J. G. Saxe. 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See “‘A Family Group’’ on pages 36 and 37 of this issue.) 











Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation, 


May Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


AYTIME comes again. The air is 
M sweet with the fragrance of apple 

blossoms, and all the fruit trees 
are like great bridal bouquets. We do 
not want our pupils to miss one bit of 
the sweetness of it, for every bit of it 
helps their souls to blossom. Particularly 
among the soul-blossoming days should 
be May Day and Mother’s Day and Me 
morial Day. 

I am sure you will be glad of the let- 
ter containing the account of the school 
Memorial Day procession. This day in 
May will be more earnestly observed 
this year than ever before; and there 
will be no difficulty, as.there has been 
in those care-free, happy times, that seem 
already as if they belonged to a different 
world, in getting our older boys and girls 
to march and take part. Remember that 
we always want letters teiling of suc 
cess in impressing our school children 
with the spirit of Memorial Day and cf 
Mother’s Day. 

I think all who teach history will be 
glad to send to the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., for Teachers’ Leaflet 


No. 1 on ‘‘Opportunities for History 
Teachers.’’ Lists of books, application 
blank, and directions for reading the 


Bureau of Education Course in History 
will be sent upon application to the 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, 


7 os 

I suppose all of you who attempt any 
instruction in manual training and do- 
mestic science are having your pupils do 
Red Cross work. Surely there never was 
another opportunity to make such in- 
struction appear 8o desirable to the in- 
structed. How eager they are to sew 
and knit and clip, and do anything that 
will help our soldier boys, or the French 
and Belgian refugee children and moth- 
ers! A wonderful exhibit of school chil- 
dren’s Red Cross work was shown in 
Chicago just before Christmas, and an- 
other only six weeks after. Such heaps 
of baby necessities sewed by patient little 
pricked fingers, such piles of older chil- 
dren’s garments, of knitted articles of 
every kind; such clever checkerboards 


marked on white oilcloth for camp use | 


with checkers cut out by hand with boys’ 
jack-knives, puzzles, joke scrapbooks, 
hospital supplies! The pretty eighth 
grade teacher who came to the house 
yesterday tohkd me how eager her boys 
and girls were to do the work, coming 
early to school in the morning to get a 
chance at it, taking it home at night. 
At first, when she told them about it, 
her boys said, aghast, ** You aren't going 
to make us knit, are you?’’ 

**Oh no,’’ she answered, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
think of asking a boy to knit. Of course 
this is for the soldiers. If any boy 
wanted to knit, I’d let him.”’ 


One by one they came to her and asked 


to be taught to knit for the soldiers, and 
now every boy in her room is knitting, 
great, awkward, overgrown fellows, with 
big, clumsy fingers toiling at the needles. 

l am asked in some letters how to have 
a school take up Red Cross work. The 
best way is to go to the nearest Red 
Cross Chapter for information and help, 
which they will be glad to give. Or you 
can send a request for application blank 
to enroll your school to Charles D. Lowry, 
Director of Junior Enrollment Campaign, 
Care American Red Cross, 58 East Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. The bulletin 
that gives the latest directions in regard 
to work for the Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers is numbered A. R. C. 602, issued 
Dec. 10, 1917, entitled ‘‘Manual on War 
Relief Activities for Schools,’’ obtained 
from the American Red Cross Bureau of 
Development Junior Membership, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Exchange 


The pupils of (Miss) Marie Anderson, 
Platte, So. Dak., would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the eighth grade 
in the southern or western states. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


The eighth grade pupils of (Miss) 
Aileen Woodward, R. No. 2, Allen, Neb., 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
schools in the Hawaiian Islands, Philip- 
pines, Australia, South America, and 
Alaska. 

The pupils of (Miss) Lillian H. Carter, 
Jacksonville, Ill., would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the fifth grade in 
other states, Canada, Alaska, and South 
America. 

A little New Mexico border school of 
twelve Mexicans and two Americans, on 
the Rio Grande, about a mile from Texas, 
and a littleover that distance from Mex- 
ico, would like to correspond with the 
pupils of any other state, Canada or is- 
land possessions. Teacher, (Miss) Vera 
Lewis, West El Paso, N. Mex. 

The pupils of (Miss) Marjorie Bliven, 
Albion, Wis., Box 96, would like to ex- 
change letters with the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils in 
the other states and Philippine Islands. 

A fifth grade, numbering nine pupils, 
would like to correspond with a similar 
grade in Florida or other Southern States 
and the seventh and eighth grades, to- 
gether numbering nine pupils, wish to 
correspond with pupils in similar grades 
in Teaxs or other southwestern states. 
Teacher, (Miss) Mary E. Gilson, North 
Chatham, N. Y. 

The pupils of (Miss) Lillian Shields, 


Roundup, Mont., would like to exchange | 


letters with pupils in Cuba, the Philip- 
pine and Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and 
South America. 


Letters 


A May Festival 


Last spring our grade school, which is 
located in a small village, held a May 
festival on our school lawn. The May 





queen was chosen by ballot. A throne 
was erected on the lawn, in full view of 
the spectators but at one side, so as not 
to interfere with the other events. Over 
the throne was an arch made of heavy 
wire bent into shape and covered with 
flowers. All the pupils of the school ex- 
cept the May queen and her attendants 
marched cut from the building, formed 
a compact square, and sang patriotic and 
spring songs. 

Then, while one of the older girls 
played, the May queen procession started. 
First came the crown bearer, carrying 
on a red pillow the crown, which was 
completely covered with white flowers. 
(The color scheme was red and white. ) 
Next came ten small boys and girls 
marching in couples, the girls dressed in 
white and carrying small red baskets 
and the boys carrying white baskets 
filled with flowers, which they scattered 
along the queen’s path. Next came the 
queen, riding in a chariot made of a 
small express wagon in which was placed 
a kindergarten chair. The wagon was 
covered with red crepe paper tied with 
white cloth, and the spokes of the wheels 
were wrapped with alternate red and 
white. ‘T'wo boys drew the chariot toa 
place near the throne. The crown bearer 
assisted the queen to alight and crowned 
her. She then ascended the throne and 
presided over the rest of the events. Her 
attendants sat on kindergarten chairs 
placed in a semicircle behind the throne. 

The school sang several songs. A 
flower drill and flag drill were given and 
then the Maypole was wound. To its 
top were attached twelve white and 
twelve red streamers about eleven feet 
long and five inches wide. The couples 
took their places, the boys on the outside, 
and alternately marched and skipped, 
until the pole was nearly wound. Then, 
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at a given signal, they faced the other 
way and unwound the pole. The girls 
then took two steps inside and while the 
boys held their streamers firmly, the 
girls skipped, winding the pole about 
half-way down and then unwinding. The 
girls stepped out and the boys came in- 
side and marched around, winding as far 
as the girls had done and then unwind- 
ing. Then each boy stepped behind his 
partner, thus forming a single line, and 
the pole was completely wound. After 
‘this the May queen descended from her 
throne and left the grounds, followed by 
her attendants and all who had partici- 
pated in the program.—EmI M. JOHN- 
SON, Illinois, 


A Memorial Day Parade 


Are you asked to participate in a gen- 
eral Decoration Day parade? If so, this 
description may be helpful. 

Our section of the parade was headed 
by the Goddess of Liberty in a two- 
wheeled butcher’s cart which had been 
effectively disguised with red, white, and 
blue bunting. Six boys drew the cart. 
They wore white waists, red Zouave 
trousers, and small round blue hats. A 
dark blue sash hung across one shoulder. 

Then came a boy carrying a large flag. 
Following him were the boys of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in cos- 
tumes like those described above. They 
marched four abreast and in every block 
did a simple wheel turn which won the 
admiration of everyone. Some of the 
boys, who were leaders, but objected to 
marching, were chosen for officers, and 
they were so impressed with the honor 
that they drilled the cadets to perfection. 

Following the cadets came the girls of 
the sixth grade. 

A Maypole with streamers of red, 
white, and blue came next. One of the 
large boys held up the pole, which was 
a tight bamboo. The children were 
dressed like the States. The fourth grade 
comprised this group. 

The third grade marched by threes, 
dressed as the States. All in the first 
line had a red sash from their shoulders, 
the next line wore white, and the third 
line blue. Each worea paper soldier hat 
with a large paper pompon to match his 
sash, and carried over his shoulder a 
short stick (wrapped in the same color) 
with a large pompon to match, at the 
end. 

The seventh and eighth grades dressed 
in white, with aprons and nurses’ caps. 
They carried stretchers (light weight 
sticks with cheesecloth between them) 
filled with flowers. 

Our janitor has a typical Uncle Sam 
figure and as he is always willing to 
help us, we asked him to be Uncle Sam. 
One of our patrons is a tailor and he 
made the suit free of charge. Follow- 
ing Uncle Sam came the States repre- 
sented by the children of the fifth grade— 
girls in white and boys in dark trousers 
and white waists. All wore sashes of 
red, white, and blue with the State names 
on them, and carried, flags of uniform 
size. 

The first and second grades rode in 
large auto trucks donated by local manu- 
facturing concerns. One was decorated 
with flags and bunting, the other with 
red flowers. 

Our school was voted the most effect- 
ive in the parade, although nine other 
schools took part. Each teacher marched 
with her school and had a patron or two 
to march with her. 

Three or four mothers came to school 
and cut out the Zouave trousers and caps, 
and the boys then had their mothers 
make them; otherwise, the teachers and 
older children did the work.—A Muissis- 
SIPPI VALLEY TEACHER. 


For Mother’s Day 


It seems to me it isn’t beyond any 
teacher to work up something of interest 
for Mother’s Day. One cannot begin 
too early to teach the children that they 
never can pay the debt they owe their 
mothers. Did you ever watch a mother’s 


(Continued on page 60) 
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reasons beth for using Colgate’s yourself and for 

recommending it to the children who like to “use 
what Teacher does.”’ At district and county meetings, tooth 
brush drills and good teeth talks are becoming popular. 
One teacher writes us: 


“IL had a few pupils give a tooth brush drill at the Court 

House for the County teachers. [ distributed copies of 

how to conduct a drill.” (Name on request.) 
Before the term ends see that your little ones thoroughly 
understand the importance of the daily brushing so that they 


will not neglect it during the summer. 


If you wish help for your work in Dental Hygiene 
your name and address, the name and district number of 
your school and the number of pupils under your direct care. 
Printed educational material will be sent free in which you 
will find further facts to enliven your hygiene talks. At 
present we can not send trial tubes as formerly. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 7, 199 Fulton St., New York 


as you——as a teacher—have the same six very good 





send 








‘I have six very good 
reasons for suggesting 
tomy patients the use 


* Coleate's. 






It does six things 
and does them well 


Cleans the teeth thor- 


oughly without injurious 
chemicals, 


Polishes them to natural 
whiteness without harm- 
ful grit. 


Corrects an acid con- 
dition of the mouth. 


Retards the growth of 
decay germs. 


Delights by its delicious 
flavor—(a ‘‘medicine’’ 
taste does not necessarily 
mean efficiency). 


Leaves the mouth whole- 
some andthe breath pure. 
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Better Salaries Are Coming to the Teachers 


HE matter of teacher supply and of teachers’ wages is one of 
vast import at the present moment. No presentation of facts 
or tabulation of figures is needed to make this evident. From 

every section comes the story of a decreasing number of teachers, 
a lessening of applicants for these positions, and a smaller number 
preparing for the work. The reasons for these conditions are plainly 
seen. Thousands of young men engaged in teaching have, through 
enlistment or conscription, gone into the army itself. Opportunity 
for more lucrative employment in government service or private en- 
terprises has drawn others away. This applies in equal measure to 
the women as well as to the men. 

It is not a matter of a possible shortage in the ranks of teachers 
that we are principally concerned with in the present article. A 
statement of the fact, however, has its bearing upon the main point 
we aim to present, and that is the question of salaries. That there 
will be an increasing shortage and one that will affect materially the 
schoois of the country is evident, unless there is a decided increase in 
compensation for those engaged in the teaching profession. 

It needs no argument to show the need of such increase as a plain 
matter of justice and necessity. In all lines of business, trades, and 
professions, such increase has taken place. Teachers have never 
been overpaid, and under present conditions, where the old standard 
has been retained, the discrepancy is emphasized in an extreme degree. 

The conditions are apparent, and the remedy is being applied. 
-From every section of the country come reports of substantial in- 
crease in salaries. This has not become so general as to effect every 
teacher and every community, but it is widespread enough to show 
that the spirit is at work, and our purpose in this is to encourage the 
teachers wherever they may be to look for and secure such adequate 
advances as is coming to their co-laborers in so many directions and 
which is so fully their due. 

We have,in hand communications from a large number of State 
Superintendents. Every one of these gives expression to the neces- 
sity for an advance in teachers’ wages all along the line, if schools 
are to be properly manned and efficiency to be at all conserved. These 
Superintendents are in touch with conditions in their several States 
and speak with authority based on knowledge which should not be 
ignored. As far as lies within their power, whether it be of persua- 
sion or of authority, they may be depended upon to bring about an 
improvement in conditions. Unfortunately the matter does not lie 
wholly within their control, even though their efforts and their in- 
fluence be a powerful factor in a right direction. In many of these 
letters we are glad to see there is a statement of actual accomplish- 
ment in this line. State levies for school purposes have been in- 
creased, appeals have been made to local authorities, and good results 
have been brought about. It is our intention to produce in our com- 
ing issue a number of these communications, which will furnish a 
valuable symposium upon this question from the men and women in 
high authority in educational circles. 

It is not necessary for us to enlarge upon the situation. Every 
teacher recognizes that. The question is, What can be done? What 
should be done? 

If the usual rules of supply and demand were to regulate the sal- 
aries of teachers, there would be an increase which would bring the 
teachers’ wages to a par at least with other less important or less de- 
manding occupations. The element of competition, however, works 
many times most disadvantageously to the schools. While there are 
a minimum of requirements as to qualifications in most of the states, 
these can be slighted or ignored by the trustee or school official who 
is looking merely for a “bargain.’’ The minimum wage is held out 
and someone may possibly be found who, because he can live with- 
out expense at home, is willing to put up with any conditions or any 
salary that may be offered. Such procedure may serve to keep the 

-schoolhouse open and the official conscience partially at ease. In fact, 
he may look for praise from his community for his exercise of economy 


and business accumen. But sometimes at what a cost to the children! 

Fortunately, as indicated above, there is a realization of the situ- 
ation, not alone in the teaching ranks, but among those who are officials 
in charge and, to a great extent, by the public at large. In most 
cities, measures have been taken to improve the conditions, especially 
as applied to the coming year’sschedule. Advance in living costs has 
been so marked that bonuses on the wages for the current year have 
also in many cases been paid. 

Increases must come all along the line, not only in the cities and 
larger communities, but in the villages and even in the small dis- 
tricts, if proper conditions are to be preserved. There should be con- 
certed action to bring this about. This can not be the concerted 
action of a close organization, but it can be the concerted action of 
intelligent agitation and demand. Teachers have a right to speak 
for themselves, and it is their duty to do so. At every Teachers’ 
Association and Institute the matter should he taken into consider- 
ation. Means should be used to have the subject presented in a broad 
and enlightened manner. It should not be considered as lowering in 
any degree the ethics of the profession to demand rightful support. 
Local papers and other means should be used in presentation of facts 
and conditions. Such an atmosphere may be created that local boards 
and trustees would see the justice and necessity of proper compensa- 
tion and public opinion would justify and sustain it. 

Tabulate the salaries paid for the entire year to the teachers of a 
certain town, supervisory district, or county. Make a fair estimate, 
from actual conditions, of necessary expenses. Let the community see 
that it is, in many cases, demanding services at actually less than 
a living wage. 

County Superintendents should be alert and earnest in the inter- 
est of their teachers and, therefore, of their schools. They are close 
to the local community and can, with actual authority in many cases, 
insist upon adequate compensation. They can prevent incompetent 
teachers, whose only qualifications are availability and cheapness, 
from taking the place of competent teachers and fair wages. 

We are speaking for the teacher, and from the teacher’s stand- 
point. In pleading for them, however, we are still more making an 
appeal for the welfare of the community at large. Thoughtful people 
everywhere are urging that none of the vital forces of our national 
life or growth be neglected. Education—elementary education—is 
recognized as one of the most important of these forces. The welfare 
of the schools has an intimate connection with the welfare of the 
country. It is a culpable act to close a school, if thereby children 
who should attend it are deprived of the privilege of education, upon 
which the whole theory of our free government is based. It is equally 
culpable wilfully to decrease the efficiency of that school or that edu- 
cation for the sake of a few dollars which may measure the differ- 
ence between competent and incompetent leadership. 

Never were there greater demands being made upon the school 
than now, or greater responsibilities placed upon the teacher. Teach- 
ers are enlisted and pupils are mobilized in all lines of public service. 
Food Production, Food Conservation, Red Cross work, Thrift, War 
Savings, and all the special efforts growing out of the war needs are 
emphasized in the work of the school. Publicists and writers, from 
President Wilson down, emphasize the special need of keeping the 
character of the work and the efficiency of the schools at the highest 
point for the needs of the children now and for the needs of the na- 
tion in the critical times to come, whether these be of war or of recon- 
struction. The teachers as a class are giving of their best in patri- 
otic service and are answering the special demands of the times. 
Their burdens should not be added to by keeping them on absolutely 
inadequate pay. ‘‘The laborer is worthy‘of his hire,’’ and the teach- 
ers, whether they be in high position or in the isolated but equally 
important district or rural school, should have compensation suited 
to the requirements and the wonderful importance of the positions 
they occupy. 


I beliebe, and an increasing number of other people are beginning to beliebe, that education lies at 


the root of happiness for ebery people. 


Worthy education is impossible where inferior teaching forces 


are employed, and only inferior teaching forces can be secured where inferior pay is offered. Where teach- 


ing is inferior good gobernment cannot be expected.—Fisher, Minister of Education, England. 
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Special Price to Schools 
72.50 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 

table may be locked in Pushmobil 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 
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Every 
Recreation Period 


A Joy! 


Boys and girls are made happier and stronger through the Recreation 
Period. It adds to the physical and mental betterment of every child. 
Normal boys and girls turn to recreation readily, and especially when 
accompanied by lively band or orchestra music. The Grafonola pro- 
vides the best and simplest means of securing such music for games, 
drills, folk dancing and marching. 


New Folk Dance Records 


( These records have been accepted for use in the New York City Schools) 


‘The new Cecil J. Sharp Folk Dance Records bring to the school the best Folk Dance Records of Old 
England. ‘These records were recorded under the personal supervision of Mr. Sharp, and are authentic in 
tempo, faithful to the quaint modes in harmonization, and authoritative in melody. Mr. Sharp’s contribution 
to English Folk Lore is a notable achievement in professional research work. For three years he has been 
teaching these English Dances in the leading educational centers of America, and his work has received the 
highest praise. 


These English Country Dances are easy for the teacher and the pupil to comprehend and execute. 


A complete list of the English Country Dances, Morris Dances, Sword Dances, and Folk Dances of other 
nationalities will be sent upon request. Cut the coupon, fill in name and address, and mail to 


Educational Department 


Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York 





Columbia 


School Grafonola 


Clip this coupon and mail today 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONECO. 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 

List Folk Dance Records [_] 
Music Appreciation Teaching Card (J 
School Grafonola Catalog [J 
**Music Moods’’ Bulletin [J 


Town....... 


MN Knvticasiesatiin 





Grade..... (NI May) 
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face and eyes when she visited school? | 


Is she not proud of every move of the 
children? So, no matter whether every 
selection deals with Mother’s Day or not, 
it will please them. 

Last year my little people sent out in- 
vitations to every mother in the district 
with carnations drawn in the corners. 
For busy work the last few days before 
the program we made carnations from 
white and green tissue paper, for each 
mother and child to wear. We also cut 
out the letters MOTHER in large 
print out of black paper and tacked them 
across the front of the room. 

We sang the beautiful old song entitled 
**The Songs My Mother Used to Sing’’ 
and also the song ‘‘M O TH ER,”’ and 
recited ‘‘Only One Mother.’’ We also 
dramatized the song ‘‘ Little Bo-Peep.’’ 
—MILDRED BRINTNALL, Wisconsin. 

Helpfvl to a Mothers’ Club 


The Mothers’ Club at our school has 
splendid attendance because of a contest 
among the different rooms. At the meet- 
ing of the club the number of mothers 
from each room is counted and a record 
is kept. At the endof the year the room 
having the largest attendance is pre 
sented with a beautiful framed picture. 
This little device has helped more than 
anything to keep the mothers and chil- 
dren interested in the club. ‘The picture 
has gone twice to the same room but 
once.—CARRIE B., Texas. 


A Mothers’ Meeting 


Iam writing to tell you of the pro- 
gram I used to entertain our last moth- 
ers’ meeting. We called it ‘‘An Indian 
Meet.’’ The pupils chose up sides and 
then we had these stunts. One pupil on 
each side was chosen for each stunt ex- 
cept the relay race and foot race. 

1. A Yard Dash. This stunt was to see 
who could the most quickly push a penny 





across a yardstick on the table, using 
only the nose to push. It produced peals 
of laughter. 

2. Basket-Bawl Race. Each put his 
head in a basket and tried who could yell | 
the loudest. 

3. Handicap Race. To see who could | 
carry a potato on a knife the farthest | 
without dropping it. | 

4. High Dive. Each jumped after an 
apple tied up with a string to see who 
would get the first bite. 

5. Relay Race. Three gir!s from aside 
were chosen to represent each side and 
given each acrackxer. When the first one 
on each side had eaten hers, she whis- 
tled,—and not till then could the second 
one goahead. The tirst side through won 
the race. 

6. Sack Race. A paper sack was tied 
on the hand and the point was to see who 
could shake hands with the most persons 
without tearing the sack. 

7. Foot Race. Measured each one’s 
foot and the side which added up the most 
inches beat. 

8 Airship Race. Take a couple of 
papers and fold like a funnel. Then put 
each on a string and see who can blow 
first to the end of the string. 

9. See who could tell the funniest 
story. 

10. Orator. See who could deliver the 
best oration on the subject, ‘‘He that 
sitteth down upon a pin shall surely rise 
again.’’ Judges, the crowd. 

11. Hurdle Race. See who could lay 
twelve clothespins in the straightest row, 
all in the same direction. If one was 
out of line the contestant had to start 
again. 

12. Instead of Standing Broad Jump 
we measured the broad grin of each side. 

This program afforded mothers and 
children much enjoyment.—ALMA B. 
OSBORNE, Indiana. 


School Red Cross Work 


Last fall my pupils earned a silk flag 
for their schoolroom. They were so en- 
thusiastic about it that the parents paid 
them a penny or so daily for doing some 
chore. Our flag is a beauty, forty-eight 
inches long. After it was paid for we 
had forty cents left. 

We then made 1049 trench candles of 
newspaper and paraffin. We gave the 
forty cents, and the school board paid 





| York. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—continued from Page 56 


for the rest of the paraffin. We made 
over seventy-five gun-cleaners. These 
were made by stacking up squares sized 
twenty-two and one-half inches of outing 
flannel or soft cloth and fastening se- 
curely in the center for one cleaner. 

Our Red Cross Chapter have all the 
candles and cleaners they want at pres- 
ent, so we are making comfort pillows. 
The regulation size is 12 by 18 inches, 
though some of smaller size can be used. 
Outing flannel or other soft cloth is 
snipped into tiny pieces with which the 
pillows are filled. ‘The people are glad 
to give new pieces of outing flannel left 
from garments they have made, and the 
Red Cross Chapter will give the pieces 
left after garments are cutout. Ifa 
teacher speaks to some Red Cross officer, 
she is quite certain to find some work 
adapted to her school conditions. The 
children enjoy the work and my big boys 
enter into it as well as the girls, because 
it is done for ‘‘our soldier boys.’’—M. 
M. L., Wisconsin. 


Patriotic Busy Work for Little Folk 


We have been doing busy work for the 
past month that has been very success- 
ful in more than one way. ‘This is clip- 
ping up cloth for the Red Cross. It is 
easy to do this for busy work as it takes 
little of ateacher’s time to prepare or 
dispose of the material. The soft old 
cloth used for this purpose the parents 
were glad to donate. 

Yo avoid littering up the floor, we have 
a number of small pasteboard boxes, with 
scissors in each, set ina place available 
for all. When any one clips cloth he 
clips it into a box, and when the box is 
full he empties it into a large cloth bag. 
When we had our bag full the Red Cross 
Chapter sent us some pillows which I 
filled, sewed up and sent back. If any 
teacher does not wish to do this, the clip- 
pings might be handed in to any Red 
Cross unit.—FRANCES E. Hart, New 


School Economies 


This is war time. Uncle Sam has 
asked us to be conservative in what we 
do, so I have applied thrift in some of 
my school work. My pupils collect the 
papers in candy boxes, cracker boxes, 
ete. in the local stores and we use these 
for various drawing and sewing cards. — 
VICTORIA MENNE, Wisconsin. 


Geography and History Matches 

To relieve the monotony of the reg- 
ular routine we have geography and his- 
tory matches. Have two of the larger 
pupils for captains and choose sides. 
‘hen give the questions from one side 
to the other. ‘Those missing must sit 
down and the side that answers the last 
question after the opposite side has 
failed to answer it comes out winner. 
Also, we sometimes conduct these classes 
like spelling classes and let those an- 
swering correctly go above those who 
miss.—VIRGINIA MILLER, West Virginia. 


Profitable Utilizations 


Iam enclosing some suggestions which 
should have been written on the type- 
writer but at present that article is in 
the base hospital recovering from wounds 
received in the trenches at the hands of 
an inquisitive six-year-old, who investi- 
gated it one noon during my absence. 

Your department is the nearest thing 
to a faculty meeting we isolated teachers 
have. I love teaching, but these moun- 
tain districts, while full of splendid op- 
portunities, tend to make us narrow be- 
cause we do-not come in contact with 
other teachers. 

We are having a great deal of enjoy- 
ment in our biographical work this year, 
although we do not call it by any such 
formidable name. But we have a book 
known as our Hall of Fame, and we love 
it. The covers are made of heavy draw- 
ing paper suitably lettered and deco- 
rated, the leaves of plain paper, the whole 
thing punched and tied together. The 
foundations have been the birthday sto- 
ries in your magazine, the pictures pasted 
at the top and the printed matter col- 
umned underneath. To go with pictures 
of other authors, heroes, etc., I have 
copied articles on the typewriter and 
pasted in. The book is constantly in 





use, and I know that by having it the 
children remember much they would 
otherwise forget. 

Two years ago I secured a copy of 
**The Rural School and the Hookworm 
Disease’’ from the U. S. Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. In it are excerpts from the 
West Virginia Health Catechism, and 
they opened my eyes to the possibilities 
of drill work that should be effective and 
at the same timeinteresting. The word- 
ing was a little complex for my school, 
but it was easily reduced to simpler 
terms. I have done a great deal of good 
with it, and have modeled other drills 
upon it. This fall, for instance, I have 
worked one out on Food Conservation 
which is doing good in the homes.—E. 
M. M., Arizona. 


A Parents’ Meeting 


In many communities parents fail to 
visit the school. Jf they do come it is 
usually at recess or before or after 
school. A great many times parents 
not knowing of the newest methods used 
in school, will criticize the work of the 
teacher. Nine-tenths of this criticism 
comes from patrons who have never ob- 
served the work. One solution of the 
problem is to get the parents to come to 
school and actually visit and observe dur- 
ing school hours. The teacher may invite 
the parents and arrange a program de- 
voted to school work. 

Here, when we tried this plan, our pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Song—‘‘ March Wind.’’ Primary room. 

Reading (oral and silent). First 
grades. 


Current Events Class. Upper rooms. 


Recitation—‘‘ Little Boy Blue.’’ Pri- 
mary pupil. 

Number Drill. Third grade. 

Topical Recitation in Geography. 
Fifth grade. 

Time Test in Arithmetic. Upper room. 


Talk—Cooking and Sewing in School. 
By the teacher in charge of this work. 

Recess. 

Dramatized Story. Primary room. 

Recitation—‘‘A Parent’s Plea.’’ Gram- 
mar grade pypil. 

Socialized Recitation 
Eighth grade. 

Talk on Manual Training. 
teacher in charge. 

Talk on the Parent and the School. 
By the principal. 

Song. Upper room. 

Question-Box. Parents bring in ques- 
tions and problems and discuss them. ) 

Hard Time Lunch. Served by the 
cooking class. —H.C. WEGNER, Wisconsin. 


To Promote Enthusiasm 


in History. 


By the 


Anyone with experience in small coun- 
try schools knows that there are times 
when enthusiasm lags, and then a way 
to rouse it is a boon. Such a time came 
to my school and the following plan 
worked wonders. : 

Our school has five boys and five girls, 
ranging from five to fifteen years of age. 
After explaining to them the different 
divisions in an army, I suggested that 
we organize two divisions or ‘‘squads’’ 
and compete for credits, the losing side 
to purchase some inexpensive indoor 
game for the winners. 

It was conducted along the line of self- 
government. The school put the matter 
to a vote and decided that the boys would 
“‘stand’’ the girls. Credits were allowed 
for perfect lessons, perfect attendance, 
duties,—such as cleaning boards, sweep- 
ing, bringing water and wood, etc. ,—and 
good behavior. They also elected an 
‘*art critic,’’? who passed judgment on 
handwork submitted for credits. Each 
squad had its sergeant, who made his 
report each day before the close of school 
to the superior officer or lieutenant, the 
teacher acting in that capacity. If any 
objections to the report were made by 
the opponents they were duly considered 
and credits were often canceled. The 
work of the sergeants was admirable. 
Never were delinquent privates more 
severely censored. Credits came in until 
the superior officer was almost swamped 
with the bookkeeping involved. How- 
ever enthusiasm—the object in view— 
was gained in abundance.—MERLE D. 
FEARIS, Wyoming. 
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Planting One Potato 


Last spring in one of the issues of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans I saw 
the suggestion to have pupils plant one 
potato and see how many potatoes could 
be raised from it. I told the children 
and wrote their parents about the plan. 
I offered fifty cents as the first prize and 
twenty-five cents as the second, and said 
we would have a ‘‘Potato Day’’ some 
time in the fall. 

The children and parents seemed very 
much interested. The parents were al- 
lowed to prepare the soil for planting and 
the children were expected to do the rest. 
As I have only first and second grades, 
I could not expect great results. 

We sent out invitations for Potato Day 
in the form of potatuves. We took draw- 
ing paper, cut out a potato shape, and 
colored it on one side like an Irish po- 
tato. The invitation was written on the 
other side. 

We had our potato contest during the 
last period of the day. All who took 
part in the contest participated in the 
first game which consisted in carrying 
potatoes from one pile to another and 
back again on ateaspoon. The row win- 
ning was each given a prize, a potato 
woman dressed in tissue paper. 

We then had a word contest from the 
words ‘‘Irish potato.’’ The one making 
the most words was given a prize. We 
also had a throwing contest in which the 
pupils were each given a certain number _ 
of grains of corn to throw from. a given 
place into boxes. 

I gave a blackboard talk on the essen- 
tials of successful potato raising. 

The first prize was given to a boy, who 
raised 16% pounds from his one potato. 
The second prize went to a girl, who 
raised 103 pounds. — MARGARET Mc- 
QUISTON, Ohio. 

Number for a Patriotic Program 

In a patriotic program given for the 
benefit of the Red Cross, one number 
which was original with me was so well 
liked that I have decided to pass the idea 
on to others contemplating a patriotic 
program. 

THE ALLIES 

This little exercise may be given in 
costume or by children simply carrying 
the flags of the various nations. I had 
only seven children representing four 
grades to take part, and the speeches 
were made to suit the ability of the class 
The other Allies can easily be included 


_by inserting appropriate speeches and 


changing the concluding verses. I give 
it here just as we gave it. 

After a little marching drill with the 
flags, the children form in line. 

All—We are the Allies. We stand for 
right and justice for all. Our armies are 
in the field battling for the democracy of 
the world. 

United States—I am the United States. 
May my stars and stripes wave ever over 
a free land and a free people opposed to 
tyranny and oppression. 

Great Britain—I am Great Britain. 
My armies and navies are striving for 
the truth between nations and for the 
downfall of military rule. 

Belgium—I am Belgium. Even though 
trampled by oppression, my flag floats 
over loyal men true to their flag and 
country. 

France—I am France. May my tri-color 
flag fly ever at the head of armies lead- 
ing the way for democratic government. 

Italy—I am Italy. May my flag be al- 
ways at the front against tyranny. 

Servia—My armies are small, but they 
stand for freedom. 

Cuba—I am little Cuba. Democracy 
saved me and I will fight for her always. 

All— 

Hip hip, hurrah for the Stars and Stripes! 

Three cheers for the Union Jack! 
Huzzas for the tri-color flag of France! 

And for Belgium’s red, yellow, and 

black. 
Cheers for Italy’s standard, brave, 

For Servia’s flag, and Cuba’s too, 

For all our colors and all our flags! 

Three cheers for the Allies true! 

—GLADYS E. HALL, Montana. 
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Beaver Beat OL 
277272 Back 
Board Board 


GUARANTE 
Your protection is 


the Beaver trade- 
mark on the back 
of every slab 
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List of Beaver Greenboard and Beaver 
Blackboard Distributors 


The A. H. Andrews Company, Seattle, Wash. 
The A. H. Andrews Company, Portland, Oregon. 
Baker 6& Holmes Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Wnm. Ballantyne ©@ Sons, Washington, D. C, 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. A. Bryant Company, Dallas, Texas. 

C. A. Bryant Company, Fort Smith, Ark. 

C. A. Bryant Company, Houston, Texas. 

The Cleveland Seating Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Deseret News Book Store, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dykes Lumber Company, New York City, N. Y. 
Educational Exchange Company,Birmingham,Ala, 
Flanigan Warehouse Company, Reno, Nevada. 
The Globe Book Co., Morristown, Tenn. 

John W. Graham ©@ Company, Spokane, Wash. 
Graham Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. F. Hansell © Bros., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
Wn. H. Kistler Stationery Co., Denver, Colo. 
Metropolitan Supply Company, Anamosa, Iowa. 
The McNeil Company, Phoenix, Arizona. 

The Nebraska School Supply House,Lincoln,Neb. 
Rucker-Fuller Desk Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rucker-Fuller Desk Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Southern School Supply Company, Raleigh, N. C. 
Thos. B. Stanfield © Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Superior School Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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A National Movement 
for Schoolroom Cheerfulness 


Compare the schoolroom of to- 
day with that of twenty years 
ago. 

Then: you have evidence of 
this great national movement for 
schoolroom cheerfulness in which 
educators, school authorities, 
women’s clubs and civic leagues 
and societies of every kind have 
joined. 

Beaver Greenboard is a dis- 


tinct contribution to this national 


movement for schoolroom cheer- 
fulness. For Beaver Greenboard 
is green—a rich restful tone with 
splendid color value. No one 
thing can transform the school- 
room so quickly and so completely 
as the introduction of this pleas- 
ant, attractive color into the 
schoolroom. 


The advantage of green over 
black,from the standpoint of color, 
cannot be challenged. For the 
purpose of contrast with white or 


BEAVER 2&3 BOARD 


colored crayon it is equally ef- 
fective. The restful effect on the 
eyes of teacher and pupils can be 
readily appreciated. The remain- 
ing questions as to durability and 
quality of writing surface are eas- 
ily disposed of by demonstration. 


Beaver Greenboard and Beaver 
Blackboard have many advantages 
over slate, aside from*that of price. 
With the high prices of slate, to say 
nothing of the much greater cost of 
freight and application, they become 
the logical blackboards for schoolroom 
use. Easily applied and (in case of 
temporary buildings) easily removed. 
Specially processed to prevent warping, 
Can be cleaned and kept in good con- 
dition as easily as slate. 


Sample and literature will be gladly 
sent upon request. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
316 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canada: 416 Wall Street, Beaverdale, Ottawa 
England: 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
United States Branches at Boston, New York, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City 
and San Francisco 


Manufacturers also of Beaver Board 
Nistributors in princtpal cittes, 
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“Where a Glacier Slept”—Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo. 


RECREATION-EDUCATION-RECUPERATION 


ARE THE SCHOOL TEACHERS’ PROBLEMS 


THE educators of America are building up a nation of strong, healthy 

men and women—ready for any emergency that might arise—by 
teaching them the value and need of outdoor recreation, rest and re- 
cuperation after hard studies and tedicus work. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
HAS ESTABLISHED NATIONAL PARKS 


to encourage those who can do gs0, to get away from crowded centres occasionally to enjoy 
nature’s wonderland, In these parks visitors can climb wonderful mountains, find hidden 
lakes and canons with their mantle of beautiful wild flowers, sleeping glaciers, homes of cliff 
dwellers, pre-historic animals’ caves, beaver dams and many other educational features and 
scenic spots for rest and recreation. There are two National Parks in Coloradc, Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park (Estes) and Mesa Verde National Park, These parks with Colorado’s 
wonderful climate and scenery have made ita favorite place for educators to enjoy their 
summer period of rest and recuperation, 


’ For illustrated literature about Colorado and the Nationel Parks and Monuments, 
write to THE DENVER TOURIST BUPEAU, 606 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo, 
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What Is Your Summer 
| Worth to You ? 


tions---and more money, too? 


A posteard will do. 
Lewis E. Myers & Company 


Chautauqua Park 





You can’t answer this question intelligently 
until you investigate our new offer to teachers. 
_ Why not find out for yourself how the vaca- 
tions of other teachers have led to better posi- 


If interested, send us your name and address. 


Valparaiso, Indiana 

















- 
$25 to $35 a Week for Women 

Work quickly and easily lerrned; refined, 
secluded, educative; specinl employment contract. 
i» ./rite for free booklet; tells how and gives the proof, 

, THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 






























Teachers :—Do you know that your application for a position will be 
more likely to receive serious consideration if accompanied by one of 
your photographs? If you have no occasion to use them for this purpose, 
perhaps you would like to send them to your friends or use in other ways. 

We have exceptional facilities for copying photographs and guar- 
antee our work to give absolute satisfaction. Send us your favorite 
photograph (any size) and we will make a dozen or more copies at the 
prices quoted below. The original will be returned to = uninjured. 
All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of photographic paper and 
are supplied unmounted. 

Size 2%x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made 
PRICES: from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
*\ Size 1%x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen from 
| same photo at same time, 30 cents. 
A sample of our work will be sent gladly on request. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., ART DEPT., 
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DANSVILLE, N. Y. | 
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The United States School Garden 
Army 

By Lester S. Ivins, Director Central Western 
States 


We are marshaling the forces on land, 
on sea and in the air, to throw them on 
the side of right. Engines are being 
assembled to carry equipment and food- 
stuffs; steamships are gathering to carry 
this material across the water; aero- 
planes by the thousands are under con- 
struction, and behind it all are the men 
and women of the country. Whatof the 
young people of the land—the boys and 
girls? 

The formation of the United States 
School Garden Army, inspired by United 
States Commissioner of Education, Hon. 
P. P. Claxton, and recently called into 
activity by the President, is an attempt 
to organize the boys and girls of this land 
as food producers. It is an attempt to 
mobilize the children to help meet a food 
emergency in order that the future may 
be safeguarded against want. Possibly 
growing foodstuffs tor dollars and cents 
alone is commercialism, but growing 
foodstuffs to help feed those at home, 
and in order to release food for the sol- 
dier boys in France, is patriotism. 

The Department of the Interior, under 
the direction of President Wilson, has 
placed the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington in charge of the movement, know- 
ing that gardening has large educational 
possibilities, as well as an economic 
value. Production and real living in- 
struction go hand in hand. There are 
great opportunities for food production 
in an army of five million children. 
There are hundreds of acres to be tilled 
—there are millions of children eager to 
work. In order that the immediate aim 
of food production and the ultimate aim 
of educational advancement, through 
permanently employed garden teachers 
and supervisors, may be assured, five 
specialists in gardening and agriculture 
and one specialist in city school adminis- 
tration have been called to Washington 
by the Government to take charge of the 
drive. ‘The United States has been di- 
vided into five sections, namely, North- 
eastern States, Southern States, South 
Atlantic States, Mountain States, and 
Central Western States, under Regional 
Directors C. M. Weed, F. A. Merrill, 
John S. Randall, C. A. Stebbins, and the 
author of this article, respectively. Su- 
perintendent J. H. Francis is acting as 
General Director of the office force and 
publicity manager for the movement. A 
new Army unit, numbering five million 
children, has therefore been called out, 
the ages ranging from nine to sixteen. 

The working plan of the United States 
School Garden Army is as follows: 

1. To get in touch with as many teach- 
ers as possible through school men, teach- 
ers’ journals, newspapers, colleges, and 
normal schools. 

2. To urge Boards of Education, school 
superintendents and clubs to secure 
teachers and supervisors of gardening. 

3. To issue instructive, helpful leaflets 
covering all phases of gardening. All 
matter intended for instructional pur- 
poses is being prepared by the Regional 
Directors and will be distributed from 
Washington, D. C., direct to superintend- 
ents, garden teachers, and gdrden super- 
visors, 

Particular attention in this movement 
is being given to boys and girls living in 
cities,’towns, and villages of more than 
200 inhabitants. However, every boy 
and girl,in the land must be given an 
equal chance to cultivate the soil for 
Uncle Sam, and the privileges of enlist- 
ment in the United States School Garden 
Army. 

Any group of young gardeners already 
organized in any institution may become 
a part of the U. 8. S. G. A. This army 
movement is not intended to conflict with 
any organization already formed, but 
rather to stimulate and inspire all chil- 
dren to do better work. Communities 








VACATION 


Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo. 
MORAINE LODGE 


75 miles from DENVER by rail and auto; or, 
through by auto, through canon ; over mountains, Auto 
roads, horse back trails, foot trails, from the door, Fish- 
ing, golf, tennis, baths, mountain spring water, good 
beds and table. Write for folder and information to 
Mrs, W. D. McPherson, Moraine Park, Colo. 
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that are best organized to do garden work 
have already planned to become Divi- 
sions in the U. S. S. G. A. Any appropri- 
ate name may be given the Division. 
The directors of the army, therefore, 
urge all teachers interested in gardening 
to apply for enlistment cards and report 
the number of children under their 
charge, whether the children are other- 
wise organized or not. Thus all the boys 
and girls will become a part of the U. S. 
S. G. A. and will receive its privileges. 
The unit of organization parallels the 
army. Teachers are urged to have the 
pupils, who are privates in the army, 
elect their Captains and first and second 
Lieutenants. Each is to secure insignia 
designating his rank. 

Enlistment sheets and cards, as well as 
the insignia, will be furnished by the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D.C. Further information 
may be had on application Director 
School Garden Army in care of the 
Bureau of Education, 118 Pension Build, 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

The teacher will become the chosen 
leader in this Garden Army. Upon her, 
as in all other educational endeavors, 
rests the success of the movement. She 
must supervise the gardens, and impress 
upon the pupils that they are helping 
their soldier brothers in France. 

We are expecting 25,000 teachers to be 
chosen to direct this garden work in the 
United States. A great many have al- 
ready volunteered to serve their country 
in timeof need. These teachers will also 
instruct and encourage the children, visit 
the home gardens, and enlist the cooper- 
ation of the parents. Weare very anx- 
ious that the boys and girls of America 
realize that they have enlisted in a great 
cause. We want them to sow seeds that 
will reap victory. ‘There are vacant areas 
in back yards and adjoining lots to to be 
redeemed from weeds by patriotic boys 
and girls. 

We trust that the young folks, fathers 
and mothers, and the teachers of our 
country, will aid us in one of the greatest 
economical and educational endeavors 
ever undertaken in America. Reports 
from every State in the Union already 
indicate that this new Army will wina 
brilliant victory. 


President Wilson Approves School 
Garden Campaign 


President Wilson has written Secretary 
Lane, of the Interior Department, -ex- 
pressing the hope that ‘‘every school will 
have a regiment in the Volunteer War 
Garden Army’’—the army of school chil- 
dren that, it is hoped, may raise this 
year produce amounting to $500,000,000. 

His letter follows: 

February 25, 1918 

My dear Mr. Secretary: 

I sincerely hope that you may be 
successful through the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation in arousing the interest of 
teachers and children in the schools 
of the United States in the cultiva- 
tion of home gardens. Every boy 
and girl who really sees what the 
home garden may mean will, Iam 
sure, enter into the purpose with 
high spirits, because I am sure they 
would all like to feel that they are 
in fact fighting in France by joining 
the home garden army. They know 
that America has undertaken to send 
meat and flour and wheat and other 
foods for the support of the soldiers 
who are doing the fighting, for the 
men and women who are making the 
munitions, and for the boys and girls 
of Western Europe, and that we must 
also feed ourselves while we are 
carrying on this war. The movement 
to establish gardens, therefore, and 
to have the children work in them is 
just as real and patriotic an effort as 
the building of ships or the firing of 
cannon. I hope that this spring 
every school will have a regiment in 
the Volunteer War Garden Army. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
WOODROW WILSON, 
Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


It is Secretary Lane’s idea, that is 
being worked out through Commissioner 
Claxton of the Bureau of Education, to 
have five million boys and girls of the 
schools in every city, town and village 
in the country, captained by forty thou- 
sand teachers, produce as nearly as pos- 
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sible all of the vegetables, small fruits 
and eggs for their home consumption. 
To the extent that each district is able 


to supply itself with these food products,- 


the railways will be relieved of the bur- 
den of transporting them, and the Allies 
of the United States in Europe and our 
own soldiers on the battle front will get 
that much more of the food of which 
they are in need. 


Commissioner Claxton’s Letter 
To Superintendents of Schools : 


The schools of America can add much 
to the food supply, help win the war, 
and at the same time provide an occupa- 
tion of much educational value by direct- 
ing the children in, the cultivation and 
care of home gardens through spring, 
summer and fall. For this reason the 
President of the United States has, 
through the Secretary of the Interior, 
authorized the Bureau of Education to 
perfect at once an efficient organization 
for the promotion of school-directed home 
garden work in cities, towns, villages, 
and suburban communities. In this work 
this Bureau has the cooperation of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Food Administration, the Na- 
tional Council of Defense, the Junior 
Red Cross, the National Garden Commis- 
sion (private), and other organizations, 
all of which are assisting the Bureau in 
this work, and will merge their city gar- 
den work for boys and girls with this 
movement. 

Boards of Education, superintendents, 
principals, and teachers are urged to give 
their hea-ty and thoughtful cooperation, 
and to prepare to begin work immedi- 
ately. It is hoped that the schools of 
every city, town and village will join in 
this, and that the United States School 
Garden Army may have for its 1918 cam- 
paign not less than five million children 
and forty thousand teacher-directors. 

Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner. 


Suggestions as to Organization 


The following suggestions are submit- 
ted to teachers and supervisors in the 
hope that they may be helpful in pro- 
moting the organization of the unit com- 
panies of this Army. 

Number of Members in a Company :-— 
Ten to one hundred and fifty. 

Age Limit :—Any school child, but pref- 
erably the more important companies 
should be enlisted from the pupils above 
the third grade. 

Requirements for Enlistment : — The 
signing of an obligation card in which 
the pupil agrees to raise one or more 
food crops and to keep records of his 
work and the results, reporting them to 
the teacher or garden supervisor. These 
cards will be furnished by this Bureau. 

Officers: —Each company to have a Cap- 
tain and one or two Lieutenants, the lat- 
ter depending upon the number of sol- 
diers enlisted. 

Insignia :—For the Privates, a service 
bar with U. S. S. G., in red letters on a 
white background with a border of blue. 

For the Second Lieutenant, the same 
bar with one white star in the border. 

For the First Lieutenant, the same bar 
with two white stars in the border. 

For the Captains, the same bar with 
three white stars in the border. 

For the garden teacher or supervisor, 
a similar insignia without stars, with 
blue letters and a red border. 

Enlistment of Existing Organizations: — 
Any organization of school children now 
doing garden work will be eligible to 
enlistment. Such organizations may keep 
their existing form, if they so desire, and 
have the additional impetus of belonging 
to a national army fostered by President 
Wilson, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Commissioner of Education. The 
aim of this Army is to nationalize and 
unify the great work now being carried 
on among the school children of America. 


Actual garden work should begin as 
early as the season will permit. 

Superintendents and supervisors should 
send at once to the United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C., the 
names and addresses of teacher-directors 
and supervisors. This will enable the 


Bureau to mail directly to them infor- 
mation and directions. 

The United States wants all school 
hoys and girls to become members of 
this army. 
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How I Prepared for Promotion 


BY EMILY A. WILSON, Teacher of Domestic Arts, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Courses in Teaching Patriotism 


Correspondence courses in the teaching 
of patriotism are being offered free to 
teachers by Miss Etta V. Leighton, of 
the National Security League. Thou- 
sands of teachers all over the country 
are taking advantage of this service, 
which costs them nothing but postage. 
They send their inquiries as to methods, 
or questio::s as to facts, their requests 
for helpful literature, or advice as to the 
correlation of civics, history, and cur- 
rent events, and receive promptly the 
information or help asked for. This 
service is possible because the National 
Security League is in close touch with 
every school system in the country. Six 
thousand State and County Superintend- 
ents, and tens of thousands of City Su- 
perintendents are reached by its litera- 
ture, and are cooperating in its campaign 
for patriotism through education. Hun- 
dreds of leading educators are serving 
on its committees. The League is able 
to obtain information concerning every 
successful experiment now in progress 
in the teaching of civics, history, and 
patriotism, and through correspondence, 
is able to pass on to teachers everywhere 
the result of such work, and explain the 
methods used. 

Miss Leighton, who has been consult- 
ing teacher through the columns of ed- 
ucational magazines, is the author of 
‘‘Wake up, Teachers of America,’’ which 
first appeared in ‘*‘ Normal Instructor- Pri- 
mary Plans,’’ and has been reprinted by 
other magazines, and has been sent out 
as a leaflet by the Security League, so 
that hundreds of thousands of copies 
have been circulated. She is chairman 
of the Committee on Citizenship in Ele- 
mentary Schools of the Bureau of Pa- 
triotism through Education, which will 
carry on the work of the bureau in all 
schools below the high schools. It will 
work. to unify public sentiment through 
school forces, the branches of the Na- 
tional Security League and allied socie- 
ties, and through the recognized channels 
of publicity. Taking as its creed the 


' motto of the National Security League 


— ‘Knowledge by the people is the sole 
basis of national security,’’—the Com- 
mittee hopes to inspire the schools of the 
nation to-give to the children of America 
a thorough education in the ideals of true 
American citizenship. 

‘The Committee is therefore sending 
out, for preliminary investigation, a 
Civies Inquiry in the hope that teachers 
and school officials everywhere will feel 
called on to send to the committee their 
answers to the questions, since ‘‘in a 
multitude of counsellors there is wis- 
dom.’’ This problem of citizenship 
teaching is a national one and can be 
rightly solved only by the combined wis- 
dom and experience of the educators of 
the country. It is a problem which con- 
cerns every one of 750,000 teachers, who 
are urged to take part in the discussion. 
It concerns every father and mother in 
the country; their views are also invited. 


tions for the teach- | 
Any helpful sugges 0 e teach | had any doubt about my ability to learn 


ing of patriotism, and all inquiries as to 
matter and methods, should be addressed 
to Etta V. Leighton, Chairman of the 
Committee on Citizenship in Elementary 
Schools, National Security League, 19 
W. 44th St., New York City. 

THE CIVICS INQUIRY 

1. What, in: your opinion, constitutes 
valuable civie instruction? 

2. Should civics instruction begin in 
the first grade? 

8. Should it be treated in the early 
grades separately or incidentally? 

4. In what grade should it be handled 
as a separate subject? 

5. Would you favor examinations in 
civics separate from the history exami- 
nations? 

6. Do you think civics and patriotism 
can be taught incidentally? 

7. Is there danger that in teaching 
civics and patriotism incidentally the 
rush work in the classroom may cause 
such teaching to be relegated to the to- 
morrow—which does not always come? 

8. Do you think the consensus of opin- 
ion among teachers would favor a civics 
syllabus revision according to present 
needs? 

9. Would you favor providing each 
teacher with a statement of fundamental 
American doctrines? 

10. What, in your opinion, is the best 





avay to teach patriotism? 











and have been asso- 

ciated with teachers 

most of my life. That 
is why I believe my ex- 
perience may help other 
teachers who want to ad- 
vance in their work. 


I AM a teacher myself 


Two years ago I was 
teaching in the grades 
with indifferent success. 

was sincere and consci- 
entious. I tried to take 
advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to increase my ef- 
ficiency and my value as 
a teacher. But I was not 
satisfied with the progress I was making. 


I know why now. I was merely one 
among thousands of teachers with just 
the ordinary normal preparation for their 
work. What I needed was special 
training ! 


Ever since I came to that conclusion 
and found out how I could get just the 
training I needed without leaving home 
or interfering with my school duties, | 
have been successful and happy. This 
year I have 188 pupils. They are ad- 
vancing more rapidly than last year’s 
class—-with less effort and worry on my 
part. I was never so thoroughly in love 
with my work. And my salary is the 
maximum paid to Domestic Arts’ teach- 
ers in my district. 


I shall never cease to be thankful that 
I enrolled as a member of the Woman’s 
Institute. For through the complete 
and practical home-study courses devel- 
oped by this great Institute, I prepared 
for my promotion by easy, pleasant, 
spare-time study in my own home, af- 
ter school hours, on Saturdays and in 
vacations. 


When my principal one morning spoke 
about the splendid opportunities for 
teachers qualified to teach sewing, dress- 
making or cooking, I recalled seeing the 
story of the Woman’s Institute of Do- 
mestic Arts and Sciences in the Normal 
Instructor a couple of months before. 
At the time, I had barely glanced at it. 
But that night I read the article care- 
fully and the more I thought about it, 
the more certain I was that this new 
home-study plan offered me the oppor- 
tunity I had been wanting. 


So I sent for full information, joined 
the Institute and took up the course in 
Sewing and Dressmaking. 


After my first lesson came, I no longer 


in this new, easy way. Without exam- 
ining the textbooks, no one can appreci- 
ate how wonderfully clear complete and 
fascinating the instruction is! There 
are nearly 2,000 actual photographs, 
making every important point perfectly 
plain and any sixth grade child could 
understand every word. 


The lessons are so simple, so fascinat- 
ing, so thorough that you need not know 
anything at all about sewing or milli- 
nery to take them successfully. They 
proceed step by step from the most ele- 
mentary stitches straight through to the 
designing and making of elaborate 
gowns, suits and hats. 


The delightful part of it is that almost 
at once you begin making actual gar- 
ments. I put my course to the test of 
the classroom and after the first two les- 
sons, in which I learned 83 different 
kinds of stitches and seams, I could see 
a new interest on the part of my girls. 
They were catching my own enthusiasm 
for the work. And I am very proud of 
the competitive prizes they have taken 
for skill in sewing. 


I honestly believe any teacher can get 
a more thorough and practical prep- 
aration to teach sewing successfully 


through the Woman’s Institute than in 
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any other way. Mrs. Mary 
Brooks Picken, the Director 
of Instruction, was herself 
a teacher in the public 
schools for years. The In- 
stitute’s courses were pre- 
pared by her with every 
problem of the teacher in 
mind. And the result is 
the most pleasant, simple 
and workable instruction 
ever developed. It covers 
every phase of dressmak- 
ing from elementary to 
advanced work in such de- 
tail that when you have 
completed the course, you 
can meet the requirements 
for teaching in any school without the 
slightest difficulty. And the great 
advantage of the Woman's Institute 
method is that you get this training 
without losing the time or spending the 
money you would have to, if you at- 
tended a resident school. You study 
right at home or in your boarding 
place, during spare time, at your own 
convenience. 


WILSON 


You can take the lessons just as rap- 
idly or slowly as you please. And the 
instruction is individual—Mrs. Picken 
and her assistants take a personal inter- 
est in your work. Although I have never 
seen them, their friendly criticism and 
advice have been an inspiration and a 
help to me in many ways. 


Beside ail the course will mean to you 
in your school work, it will teach you 
how to make your own waists, dresses, 
skirts, suits and lingerie. You can have 
prettier, more becoming clothes for less 
than half the money you ordinarily 
spend. 


Mrs. Picken tells me that hundreds of 
teachers, including college professors, 
grade and high school teachers, convent, 
orphan and parochial school teachers, 
art and music teachers, have enrolled as 
members of the Woman’s Institute. I 
have read some of their voluntary let- 
ters recommending the course and 
telling how much it has meant to their 
success and happiness. 


If you, my teacher friend, want to get 
a new, contagious enthusiasm for your 
work—see your pupils advance with a 
rapidity almost beyond belief—if you 
want to get a better position and more 
money—cut your clothing bills in two, 
and learn a good paying profession to 
fall back on in case you should ever give 
up teaching—write to the Woman’s In- 
stitute, Dept. 32E, Scranton, Penna., or 
better still, send the coupon below as 
did. 


Summer vacation is the ideal time to 
prepare for promotion in this fascinat- 
ing new way. Just a few menths’ spare- 
time study will make you an expert 
sewing teacher. It makes no difference 
where you spend your vacation—you can 
devote part of it to this delightful course 
offered by the Woman’s Institute. You 
don’t have to complete it before getting 
wonderful results. 


Wherever you are teaching, you ought 
to find out now about this new way 
to advancement and happiness in your 
work. If you want a handsome free 
booklet that tells the full story of the 
Woman’s Institute, simply fill out and 
mail the coupon below. You will be un- 
der no obligation or expense and the 
simple act of mailing this coupon may 
be the turning point in your life as it 
was in mine. 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32E, Scranton, Penna, 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn at home the subject marked below : 
Teaching Sewing Millinery 
Home Dressmaking Cooking 


Professional Dressmaking 


Name ies =e 


Address 














qualifications who can work longest. 


oer succe = 


D: 
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Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide 
organization, will have openings for at least ten women teachers who can qualify, during March, 
sixtecn during April, twenty-four in May and forty in June. Work isof a school nature and offers 
good business training. These positions are in our regular sales organization and are paying 


$100 to $300 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
Give age, education ‘and experience in your first letter. | 


Address Dept. D, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
SPGLLLL LDL IL LD DLL LDL DL LVL DLDLDLDL LDP ODO Oona 


Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 
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Do You Want to | 
‘Travel at Our Expense? 


We want good men and women for 
Traveling General Agents. Must have 
fair education and good references. 
Will make Contract for three months, 
six months or year at salary of $22.50 
per week and necessary expenses, 
Can assign most any territory desired. 
For full particulars address, 


GEORGE G. CLOWS CO., 
Philadelphia, sonal Dept. B. 








TURN YOUR SUMMER 
INTO MONEY | 


Some of our most successful representa- 
tives have been teachers. No experience is 
necessary to sell our goods—you start mak- 
ing money the first day as there is a demand 
in every home for our Non-Alcoholic Con 
centrated Flavors, Toilet Articles and Sum 
mer Drinks, The White Ribbon Brand is 
known and welcomed in many homes that do 
not tolerate alcohol in any form. $500.00 
made by many men and women for a 
season’s work. Part time pays $1.00 an 
hour, Send for FREE Sample and terms. 


J. S. Ziegler Co. 5 East Harrison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














TEACHERS arn $100 to $300 








this summer — or $5 to $15 weekly NOW 
in spare time—presenting our method of 
raising money to groups in Public Schools 
and Sunday Schools, Lodges, Churches, 


Clubs, Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, ete. Dignified, pleas- 
ant, honorable — no can- 
vassing, no money risk. 
Write for liberal offer. 


THE AMOLENE PLAN 
291 Michigan Avenue, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








oO our summer months. Superintendents, 
Principals, Teachers, can make these three 
months the most profitable of all. How? By 
representing The Human Interest Library, that 
new school work which is being taken up 
throughout the whole United States. Schools 
everywhere are adopting it. 

If you can qualify, a liberal salary will be paid 
you for your time. Actual earnings excel the 
best that teachers are paid. 

Send Today for full information. 

THE MIDLAND PRESS 
20 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


(ec That Waste—, 











VOCVUTTENANUDOTA END ETH tilt 


Do you knew you can mney a 
$5.00 to $10.00 profit every day 


during your vacation by selling the well known 
PURITAN SANITARY BRUSHES for all house- 
hold and personal purposes? Hundreds of teachers 
do cvery year. Biggest profits of any brush propo- 
sition. Easy and pleasant work. 


PURITAN 8, _ ve 1966 sare New York 


Mc 


Agents Wanted — 


UMBRE:LLA THAT CAN’T WEAR OUT. 


Made on ball and socket principle. No wires, No rust. 
Ribs hold fast forever. Detachable handle of artistic 
design. High-c lass fabric. Good profit on each sale. 


Everybody is a prospective buyer. $6.00 PE R DAY 
made easily. Send $3.00 for man’s or woman’s size 
and complete selling outfit. Money back e you are 
not delighted. Umbrella is a bargain at $3.0 

MOULTON UMBRELLA COMPANY, 4 OHIO 
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Quickest Money Maker 


TEACHERS’ spare minutes are golden, if 

invested in selling our line of toilet and house- 

hold goods. Demonstrated profit - winner, 

Start NOW, right in your town, 
Ho-Ro-Co Mig. Co. 

135 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 











Week ror WOMEN 
WORK .FOR 
oo TEACHERS: fries: capable indy 
i in each community to _act as our 
The work is 










Local Representative. 
pleasant and extremely profitable 
paying $3 to $4 a day during the 
vacation period. No experience re- 
quired, pay starts atonce. Write today. 
E. M. Feltman, 1688 W. 3rd St., Cincinnati, 0. 








[@y.Ve) ame) a 
CULTURE ano REFINEMENT 


WANTED! 





One who has had teaching experience and normal or college 
training to call on list oO old patrons. If qualified Guaran= 
teed Salary of $1,200 per year. An unusual offer for 
Summer Work. Must be free to travel and over 27 

No Previous experience required, 


J. R. SHUMAN, Dept. K, Garland Bldg., CHICAGO. 





$7 A DAY AND UP °°“ 


taking orders for our Special 7-bar box 
of assorted toilet soap—sells on sight— 
wonderful repeater. Ladies and men 
make big profits. No heavy case to 
carzy. Write for Special Offer. 

CROFTS & REED 00., Dept. 0-354, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: 


Teachers to Travel During Vacation 


to demonstrate an educational work at Summer Schools, 
Expense: paid. Good opportunity to make big money. Give age, 
Address 








education and previous experience in first letter. 
Jas. D. Bufton, Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Experienced teachers for present and 

e for summer months to travel and in- 

troduce standard educational work 


in cities and towns having high schools. Address 
DEPT. B, 815 MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING., Buffalo, New York 


TEACHERS Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate, and sell dealers; $75.00 to 
ere $15().() per month ; railroad fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG co., Omaha, Nebr. -» Dept. D. 

















50 Church St., New York 





YOUNG We will have positions during 
the summer suitable for 
WOMEN teachers and _ students who 
wish to spend their vacations 
AND profitably in some one of the 
cities where our restaurants 
YOUNG are located. The work is in- 
teresting, the surroundings 
MEN cheerful, the hours regular 
and the pay good. If inter- 
WANTE ested, write at once to 
CHILDS CO., 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Arrangements are being made for a M 
number of teachers desiring money ONEY 
for self support orextraexpenses b- ———EE 
represent our line of famous Rosemonde Toilet Necessities 
during whole or spare time. $27.50 to $100.00 monthly can 
be easily earned. No investment or experience required. 
Complete explanation mailed free on request. Write 
KATZ MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. NA, 2909 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
MEN TE ACHERS investigate the modern sci- 
entific methods of the book 
selling business; we teach you by actual demonstra- 
tion: pay you while learning and offer you the oppor- 
tunity of making from $50.00 to $200.00 per week; 
salary and commission. 
PARKE, AUSTIN & LIPSCOMB, 
SUMMER WORK ©e(omonch 
workappointing 
agents for us, we offer youa STEADY INCOME through- 
out the rest of the year. The work is pleasant, dignified, 
and highly profitable: We can use 50 Teachers this summer. 
Malloch Knitting Mills, 2156 Grant St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Traveling or local work. 
you make good. 





AN INCOME THROUGH THE SUMMER 


Educational in character. 
In reply state maturity, education and experience. 
cations and time devoted to the work. Many teachers now in our regular employ. Address 


_H. M. STANFORD, Pres. W. B. P. CO., 


Experience unnecessary. Permanent if 
Salary determined by qualifi- 





189 W. Madison St., Chicago. 











Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Margaret Sterling 
MAY MOTTO 


Everything related to our happiness 
depends upon our point of view. We may 
lift up our eyes to the hills even when 
walking in the valley of the shadow. — 


Charles Newcomb. 


MAY POEM 
FACE THE SUN 
'Don’t hunt for trouble but look for 
success, 
 You’ll find what you look for: 
for distress. 


don’t look 


awe | If you see but your shadow, remember, 


ray, 

That the sun is still shining, but you’re 
in the way. : 

Don’t grumble, don’t bluster, 
dream and don’t shirk, 

Don’t think of your worries, but think 
of your work. 

The worries will vanish, the work will 
be done; 

No man sees his shadow who faces the 
sun. 


MAY SELECTION 
A STORY AND ITS LESSON 


A teacher in one of the public schools 
ot Boston had an assistant assigned to 
her in her schoolroom. This threw two 
strangers into close relationship during 
the school hours of every day. They 
soon found they were each in such a men- 
tal condition that if either made a sug- 
gestion or expressed an opinion it dis- 
turbed or irritated the other. The men- 
tal disturbance or irritation thus aroused 
was a mild form of anger, though each 
would have preferred to call it by some 
other name. This was of such frequent 
occurrence that it colored the whole day. 
After mature deliberation the teacher 
decided not to allow this mental disquiet 
in herself. She resolved to stop thinking 
the discordant or angry thoughts, how- 
ever slight they might. be. 

The opportunity to put her resolution 
into effect came very soon after it was 
made. The assistant said something that 
irritated her. Affairs in the room were 
in such a condition that she cou.d sit at 
one of the desks and labor with herself 
in the attempt to stop her own discord- 
ant thinking. Her work was with her- 
self alone. 

She found that it required more effort 
and occupied a longer time than she an- 
ticipated, but this only intensified her 
determination to set herself right. After 
awhile she experienced the pleasure of 
success. The discordant thoughts all dis- 
appeared and harmonious ones took their 
places. A delightful revulsion of feeling 
followed. A harmonious glow filled her 
whole being, and she rejoiced that she 
had triumphed over her own discordant 
thinking. 

She sat in her place a little longer in 
order more firmly to establish her present 
mental condition and to fortify against 
a return of the discordant thinking, as 
well as to enjoy the pleasure of her 
present satisfaction, when something 
occurred which greatly surprised her. 
The assistant came and sat down beside 
her, took her hand in a half-caressing 
way as it lay upon the desk, andina 
tone of voice she had never recognized 
from her before, asked about something 
which was going on in the schoolroom. 
‘The division had also been healed in the 
assistant’s mind, and harmony had taken 
place. 


MAY MEMORY GEMS 


We should not forget that ‘‘the king- 
dom of heaven is within:’’ that it is the 
state of affections of the soul, the an- 
swer of a good conscience, the sense of 
harmony with God, a condition of time 
as well as of eternity.— Whittier. 


A man who can laugh outside when he 
is crying inside, who can smile when he 
feels badly, has a great accomplishment. 
We all love the one who believes the 
sun shines when he cannot see it. 


To know how to smile in the face of 
adversity is the secret of the loving soul 
who is counted always cheerful. 


Every man is an optimist who sees 
deep enough.—Edward Atkinson. 


To live happily is an inward power of 
the soul.—Marcus Aurelius. 








don’t | 








EARN MORE 


An Unusual Opportunity to 
Increase Your Income, 





SUPERINTENDENTS, 
PRINCIPALS _ 
and TEACHERS 


can increase their annual incomes by 
engaging with us in educational 
work during the vacation months. 
Only three or four from each 
state will be engaged to represent 
PUBLIC SCHOOL METH- 
ODS, NEW EDITION, during 
the coming summer. Applications 
will be accepted in the order re- 
ceived, provided your qualifications 
meet our requirements. Send for 


free booklet and details. 
SCHOOL METHODS CO., Inc. 


Dept. A, 59 East Madison St., Chicago, I11, 
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2k | 
| OF INCOME ! 


——— 2 


‘VAR-TIME calls for thrift. A vaca- 
| tion lasting all summer long is unpatriotic. 
1 WHY NOT put your prestige and experience 

to work earning ‘real money” for you 
this summer ¢ 

TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS will find in 
the sale of THE WORLD BOOK—Organ- 
ized Knowledge in Story and Picture 
—a combination of educational work and 
summer travel as lucrative as it is de- 
lightful and broadening. 

HUNDREDS OF OTHERS will co-operate in 
this great ed g WHY 
NOT YOU? 

Write for “Work That Wins” and Special 
Summer Proposition, giving full informa. 
tion as to your training and experience, 


HANSON-BELLOWS SALES COMPANY 
104 So. Michigan Avenue, Dept. N, Chicago 


What are YOU going 
to do this Summer? 


Why not get two or three of 
your friends together and travel. 
YOU CAN GO WHERE YOU 
WISH and at the same time 


Make Big Money 


helping Uncle Sam conserve the 
nation’s food supply and the 
housekeeper CUT DOWN ‘THE 
HIGH COST OF LIVING. Show 
people how to save. See the 
country. MAKE MONEY. Full 
particulars can be obtained from 


ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & CO. 
Dept. Ni, Newark, New York. 




















j . 
Teachers’ Summer Profits Sees the 
Brushes, Auto Washers, Brown Beauty, Adjustable 
Floor my?) Dustless Dusters, and other specialties, 
Big Line. Fast Sellers. Write Today. 
Silver-Chamberlin Co., Dept. ¥, Clayton, N. J. 


SUMMER VACATION WORK 


GRADE TEACHERS WANTED for — 
WORK. SALARY $150 for THE SEA 


A. E. Burns, Berkeley Bldg., ~ nec Mass. 


TEACHERS— To meet Gov’t requirements 


for Income Tax Schedule every 
farmer should have my FARMERS’ MANUAL AND COM- 
PLETE ACCOUNT BOOK, Hustlers clearing $7 dail 
Outfit Free. Prof, Nichols, Box F.N., Naperville, lil. 


VACATION POSITION 7eAcheRs wanten ro, 
in towns 3: pigh og schools, Valuable experience. | $130 for 


2 months; $: 
EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 303 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK,’ N.Y. 


and inventive ability 
Men of Ideas should write for new 
“Lists of Needed Inventions,” “Patent | Buyers” and 
“How to Get Your Patent andYour Money.” Advice Free. 


RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, D.C. 


A. Modern Priscilla: &, MONTHS, for 55 
B. Needlecraft: 12 MonTHs for 35 cents stamps. 
Cc. Star Needlework Jou?! choice,1 yr. wor at Nag 
Address: JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri. 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS: | 
Here’s Good Material 
for Opening Exercises 
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How Radiolite Watches have 
changed Night Warfare 


IGHTING men can’t strike 
matches or use a flash in ex- 
posed positions at night when a 














tf Pon. 


Pre, e 
HE Radiolite Watch enables 
them to tell the hour in the 
dark at a glance. 

As a safety feature the wonderful 
success of Radiolite Watches has 
been extended to other fields. 


Pe 





UR doughty “‘sub” destroyers 

are steered by gleaming need- 
les because even the tiniest light at 
the wheel might bring a torpedo— 
and death—from a lurking U-boat. 
Airplane pilots sweep the skies at 
night, guided by the glowing dials 


Z 
Radiolite 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
is the 24-hour-a-day watch. 
A minute quantity of real radium 
in the substance on the hands and 
figures makes them glow as long 

as you have the watch. 
There is no Radiolite but an 
Ingersoll Radiolite. 
$2.25 Radiolite Waterbury 
In Canada $2.50 Radiolite $4.50 
In Canada $4.50 
Jeweled, small, 
stylish, sturdy ; 
the watch the 
people want. 





The regular In- 
gersoll with radi- 
um-lighted fig- 
ures and hands, 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL © BRO. 
Chicago 
Montreal 


New York Boston 
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The Well Dressed Teacher 


By Leonne De Cambrey 


This department, The Well Dressed 
Teacher, is being conducted in a spirit 
of loving service. Its aim is to do its 
*‘bit’’ to assist the public school teachers 
of United States to dress becomingly, ap- 
propriately, economically, and artistic- 
ally. Only the teacher who knows how 
to make the very best of her personal ap- 
pearance can exert the highest influence 
of which she is capable on the lives of the 
children under her care, who are to be 
the future citizens of this great republic, 
or on the community in which she lives. 


A Stroll through the Shops 

Artistic dress is common sense in 
dress. An artistic dress is, first of all, 
comfortable in form, texture, and color. 
It is adapted to the build, complexion, 
and character of the wearer. Its struc- 
ture never depends upon the ‘“‘latest 
style’’ nor upon ‘‘what is worn,’’ but 
upon what is becoming.— Helen Gilbert 
Ecob. 

A New York fashion expert who makes 
gowns for the most exclusive set of New 
York’s wealthy women made a statement 
regarding physical culture for women 
which is well worth the attention of 
every woman who aspires to be consid- 
ered well dressed. She said that more 
and more her patrons were realizing 
that they must give as much attention 
to physical culture as to the selecting 
and fashioning of beautiful costly fabrics 
with which to adorn themselves. 





Tront of aAress 





“Burnt Sugar” Utility Dress 
(Described on page 66) 


One fashion expert has divided wo- 
men’s clothing into two main classes, 
clothes for protection and clothes for 
decoration. She calls clothes for protec- 
tion an ‘‘extra skin’’ for the ‘“‘living 
statue.’’ Clothes for decoration consist 
largely of draperies. This sounds at 
first as though this fashion oracle be- 
lieved in reviving Greek costumes, but 
she is a woman of common sense and 
knows that this cannot be sanely done, 
but she does want to he!p women to un- 
derstand the meaning of dress enough 
to know how to make it conform as far 
as possible with artistic ideals. 

This fashion expert would depend upon 
the garments fitting the body closely for 
warmth, and upon the outside wrap, 
letting the other garments be of softer 
textures not primarily designed for 
warmth. In the first class belong close 
fitting union suits, corsets, brassieres, 
hosiery, and shoes. 

Let us shop to-day for the newest in 
union suits. Here we have ‘‘A Dream 
Come True,’’ a union suit of mercerized, 
flesh colored cotton in gauzy texture, 
wonderfully shaped, and of a superior 
finish, tight knee and ‘‘umbrella style. ”’ 
The brand is a well known make and is 
very reasonable in price. We now ask 
to see the much advertised new athletic 























union suit of which the advertisements 
tell us that we must not ‘‘envy the com- 











0 Introduce 


The largest Specialty Clothes Shop in 
the Country, we are offering this charm- 
ing new collar and cuff set, for coat 


















Pure linen 
Collar and Cuff 
Set 80c., 
The Collar 
alone 40c. 
Delivered Free 
on receipt 
of price. or frock, 


80 cts. 


Filene’s Style 


Forty ill 
White 
MAIL SERVICE. now, as edition is limited. 


Sent free on request. 
charming new clothes. 








Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., 














at a price which would be 


almost impossible to equal—the set 
—the collar alone 40 cts. 


Of a beautiful quality of pure linen 
(chemically tested) with hand 
crocheted 


Irish picot lace 
edges, sewed on by hand. 
In lovely shades of ashes 
of roses, Lucille blue, 
Avion tan and natural 
—all with white hand- 
embroidered dots. 
Colors will not fade 
or run if washed with 
warm water and 
pure soap. 


Book 


ustrated pages of 


to FILENE'S 


Mention Normal Instructor. 


Boston, Mass. 





College a 


WANTED 


nd Normal School 











Graduates for Summer Work 


At least 28 years old, and reasonably aggressive. Good guarantee. 
Excellent opportunity for teachers calling on old and satisfied 


customers with our new work—OUR WONDER WORLD, 


in ten volumes, the Greatest Home Book Ever Written. 


$150.00 to $300.00 a Month 


MADE BY SCORES OF TEACHERS LAST YEAR 


Dept. N, GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., Garland Bldg., Chicago 











xcelsior Literature Series 


A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 
THE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 


Some have Bio 


raphical Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 


They are rated a adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 


Some Water Birds, [pez 


o 


Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. [25 





N lished forclassstudy. Edited by 


1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Bio-(21 Cricket onthe Hearth, Dick-|5é Silas Marner. Eliot. Bio 
graphical! introduction, oral and ens. Complete with notes...10¢ graphical sketch, notes, questions 
written exercises, notes...... 10c )23 Familiar Legends, Inez N. for study on each chapter, criti 

8 Courtship of Miles Standish. McFee, A book of old tales re-| calcomments and bibliography, 
[ntroduction and notes...... 10¢ told for young people........10ce} ‘The most complete edition pub 

| 
| 


McFee, 
Fourth to Sixth grades.... 
Hinwatha. Longfellow. In 


Biographical sketch, notes, ques- 
tions and outlines forstudy..10¢ 
Enoch Arden, Tennyson. Bio-}: 





Description and stories, | 


Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 


College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas 
tro ('. Blaisdell, Ph. D., LL..D., Super 
vising Editor, 








‘ ~ 
or ange ga introduction,| duction, notes, vocabulary.. 15e) a ees —— 
otes Stic “ee » |, 9 vB @eeeceecceeocecs eovecescececces ti 
r poser Piggy a “" soa Ba 29 Milton’s Minor Poems.|34 Silas Marner. Sameas above, 
sreat tone FACE. (L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus,| — eloth binding 30c¢ 
thorne. Biographical sketch, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lau-lg5 puady r shh Bake. Scott 
notes, questions and outlines for ron Hooper of the Murray F.|” Wit Trice ra shieat ai oro {ntro 
MR caictecarcvancacestexées 10c} ‘Tuley High Sehool, Chicago auction. yal sapactenner and TiN 
11 Browning’s Poems, Selected.| ‘Yyjomas C. Blaisdell, Ph. D. nouneing vocabulat AE 
With notes and outlines.....10¢ LL.D., Dean School of Liberal|37 Literature of ~ 6h Bh ‘i 
13 Werdeworth*s Poems. Se-| Arts, Pennsylvania State College,| }feilic ‘Pa; he ep Se 
ected. With introduction, notes} Supervising Editor. Biograph-leo he ekoareh salle éthecheesdiad 
and outlines for study........ 10¢ ical sketch and introduc tion. ‘ a Mag ph gg Rinne nt 
15 Sohrab and Rustum,. Arnold. Notes and questions for study; and notes by Edward A. Parker 
Introduction, notes, Outlines! pronouncing vocabulary....§0¢] Ph. B...........cesceeseeee es BOO 
se seraresssesaceescssseessessese 10c¢\31 Idylls of the King. Tenny-/41 Julins Cesar.  Shakespeure. 
17 The Children’s Poet. A study son. (The Coming of Arthur,| With introduction, notes and 
of Longfellow’s poetry for chil Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot questions by ‘Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
dren of the primary grades, with and Elaine, The Passing of Ar Ph. D., LL. D. A newly edited 
explanations, language exercises, thur.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron edition, scholarly and clear; es 
outlines, written and oral work, Hooper, Thomas (©, Blaisdell, pecially adapted for school study 
with selected poems. By Lillle Ph.D., LL.D., Supervising Kdi-|  ....... ndiabebiviiiceeetadacdan t5e 
Faris, Ohio Teachers College..10¢ tor. Biographical sketch, intro-}43 Macbeth, Shakespeare, With 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles} duction, notes and questions for introduction, notes and questions 
Dickens, Complete with notes study, critical comments and by Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
cocccee SS OCRCedocdoswdecececeres HOS pronouncing vocabulary.....15e Li.0. Uniform with No, 4... i$e 
Published {F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. | order From Most 
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A Lesson for Téachers 


There is beauty, combined with style and 
service in the white Batiste blouse pictured 
here. Collars and cuffs hemstitched and 
scalloped in white, blue, rose, pink, green 
or tan. Sizes 34 to 46. It costs only $2.00 
delivered by mail at your home. It is a’ 
once a lesson in dressiness and economy. 


Our Spring and Summer Models 


of Blouses are artistically designed in beautiful colorings, 
and the garments are made of the choicest materials by 
experienced, skilful workpeople of artistie taste. These 


models are the newest and most exclusive now being 
shown in New York, and they are offered at prices 


which should tempt the economically inclined, 
You will be interested in our illustrat. 
ed cutulog of styles and prices, Sent 
Sree on request, Writefor it NOW. Number 2001 


MILLER-MOON COMPANY, + 





354 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














to $5. E 
| and will buy one if given the opportunity. 
































half dozen cheap flags. 
—s) introducing our new 
National War-and-World Maps 


These maps are brand new ~ just off the press, 








Everybody Wants a 
Good War Map Now 


This wonderful combination of maps 
of the War Fronts on a large scale, o 
Europe, showing all the battle lines, and 
of the entire world in eighteen color tints 
is the only cor series of its kind in 
existenc M eal information is given 
than on s selling at from $1.00 


because everyone who sees the maps wants one, A 





Send no money. Simpiy_send for the 16 mi 


charges to you. Sell them. 






Order today. on’t dela: 


Ivery man, woman and grown child needs 





— 
mony FREE 


This handsome 4x6 ft. government standard bunting flag 
is made of heavy double-stitched materials and will outlast a 
It is yours free for your help in 


Have never been offered for sale in the stores, 
They should not be confused with makeshift reprints hastily gotten up to sell at a low price, 
fronts are printed from special plates made for use of Military Men and contain a vast amount of valu- 
able information, showing location of principal battles, of cities, towns, villages, forts, redoubts and 
forests. Many persons whoorder a single lot sell them at once and 
order more by return mail; some as many as 50 or 75 more, Boys 
and girls are especially enthusiastic and successful in selling them, 
ll we ask you to 
do is to sell 16 of them at 50c each (one-half the regular retail 


f| price of $1.00) send_us the $8.00 collected and the flag is yours, 
i aps. We will prepay the 
Return us the $8.00 collected and the big ha 


some flag, together with a map for you own use, will be sent you free. 
ys 


NATIONAL MAP CO., 47 E. Georgia Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Single maps will be sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. 


That Sell 
On Sight 


The war 


nd- 
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Profitable Vacation Work 


For Teachers 


E can provide employment for a large number 
of bright teachers during the summer vacation 


to act as our Representatives in introducing 


The Junior Instructor 


to mothers of small children. 


You will enjoy the work because it is profitable, keeps you 
out-doors and trains you to become a proficient Saleswoman. 


One teacher made over $400 last summer within forty days, 


with no previous selling experience. 


Teachers make our best representatives because they under- 
stand the methods used in The Junior Instructor and can 
make mothers appreciate its real value to them in the home 


training of their children. 


There is nothing like The Junior Instructor on the market. 
Mothers have always wanted but never before could pro- 
cure the material contained in this work. The price is low 
and the terms of payment are so easy that every mother 


ean afford it. 


Write for our terms. Previous selling experience will 
but is not essential, as we train you. 


Office for full information. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


1914 Fisher Building - 


Address our Western 


~) 


help 
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fort of brother’s cool, loose fitting un- 
derwear; you can have the same lux- 
ury.’’ We find these garments very fas- 
cinating, and feel like sending the man- 
ufacturers a vote of thanks for having 
invented and put on the market ‘such a 
boon to women. : 

The corset department is very near 
the department for underwear and we 
stop to examine the new corsets. We 
are especially attracted to an elastic cor- 
set of jersey material. It is a corset de- 
signed for grace, beauty, and durability 
and, best of all, it is moderately priced. 

Now let us investigate the frocks. In 
our favorite shop they must have antic- 
ipated our coming. There on a dummy 
we spy just the very thing we had in 
mind. For utility could anything be 
better than this smart ‘‘burnt-sugar’’ 








Afternoon Frock of Voile 


colored suit of firmly woven, medium 
weight linen and plain white voile? The 
dress proper is a one-piece affair with 
the upper part of the voile. This, the 
waist part, reaches twelve inches below 
the waistline in front and back, but the 
sides are cut four inches shorter. A 
three-inch belt, a cord outlining the 
same, and the pointed cuffs are all of 
the linen. The coat is sleeveless and, 
of course, may be laid aside, with a cool, 
attractive one-piece frock as the result. 
Deep arm holes are a feature of many of 
the new dresses. Paris starts its arm 
hole at the waist line. The simple, un- 
adorned neck is another new ‘‘wrinkle.’’ 
On this frock the embroidery straps are 
done in white cross-stitch. The buttons 
and buttonholes are white. This frock 
could also be had in dull blue and white 
and in that ideally summery combina- 
tion, a tender green and cream white. 

For a soft and somewhat fluffy after- 
noon or informal evening frock for sul- 
try days, let us consider another dis- 
played dress. This is a voile in novelty 
pattern of a soft blending of colors, the 
general tone a pinkish haze, very restful 
and pleasing to the eyes. The waist is 
surplice, the back having the ‘‘drop- 
shouldered’’ effect, that is, there is no 
shoulder seam. The fronts are slightly 
shirred into the yoke line. A simple 
organdy collar and cuffs are added. The 
large atm holes are outlined with a nar- 
row band of embroidery done in black 
on a strip of voile. The skirt is plain 
and fulled into the waistband. Twopan- 
els embellished with embroidery form 
apron effects in the front and the back. 
A wide, crushed, black satin girdle gives 
the Frenchy note. 

The newest thing in veils can be called 
an almost oriental conceit. It is a veil 
of chiffon, more than three yards long 
and one yard wide; the ends are gathered 
and decorated with tassels. This veil is 
passed around the crown of the hat and 
it winds around the neck and shoulders, 
serving as a muffler, boa, or what-not; 
of course a corner of it may coquettishly 
veil the face. It comes in white or 
pastel tints. 

Hats, gloves, hand bag, and hosiery 
must match this spring. 
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Right is Might 


The Christian Science 
_Monitor—the one great in- 
ternational daily newspaper, 
stands squarely on the plat- 
form that “right is might.” 

Fearless in the presentation 
of facts as they are, progres- 
sive in all that it advocates, 
universal in its appeal, and 
absolutely truthful, the Moni- 
tor is recognized as an au- 
thority on affairs to which it 
gives its attention. 

It is an important channel 
through which to obtain re- 
liable information of the ac- 
tivities that are today shaping 
the social, business and 
political life of tomorrow. 

The Monitor aids the in- 
dividual to lift thought from - 
the limits of personal consid- 
erations to the greater re- 
sponsibilities to country and 
fellow men. 

The Christian Science Monitor, at 
3c a copy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms, A monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. S.A, 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 


PANAMA HATS 
© REBLOCKED 














Your old hat—Panama or Leg- 
horn—can be cleaned and re- 


blocked into one of the latest 
styles and refinished like new. 

DELIVER Y—one week, 
BRAID HATS re-sewed and 
re-blocked, iy 


Dept. 23. 


SAREE a 
OUR BUSINESS Is CONVERTING Cleveland Ohio; 


Direct From 


YAR The Mill 


All wool, khaki, Liberty Yarn (3 sizes) $2.65 a pound or 
70c askein prepaid, Strong and serviceable, Excellent for 
sweaters, helmets, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed, Other 
colors and grades. Prices 60e and upward per skein, Also 
sock yarns at low prices, Send for Free Samples. 


. NORFOLK YARN CO., Dept. 3 


248 Boylsten street, Boston, Mass. 


Story-Writers Wanted 


NOTHING PAYS LIKE SUC. 
CESS IN WRITING FICTION—2 
cents to 10 cents A WORD. We sell 
stories, scenarios, and book MSS, on com- 
mission ; we revise them and tell you where 
to sell them. STORY-WRITING taught by 
mail. Send for our free booklet, **WRIT- 
ING FOR PROFIT."’ tells how : gives proof. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 106, Indianapolis, ind. 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


. on slightly used 

’ GRAFLEX-KODAKS 

| f Equal es Save money. rite now for 
4 Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
























over yrs. le 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 395 124S. Wabash Av. Chicago 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


(0 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorresponde: 
Details FREE Producers League. 334 





Bt. i 
p—FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
Wedding mith vitations or announcements 


Visiting—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 40 cents. 
rds Professional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for 60c, 

Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for % cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 


P.O, order to cover cost, Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





two sets of envelopes, for 
. 60 for $2.50, 25 for $1.76. 
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American Citizenship as a “Proj- 
ect in English” 
(Continuec from page 42) 


prior organization within the school, 
visits to the Relief Societies will bring 
information, or suggestions where it may 
be found. 

‘* Little Cousin’’ books, or other of the 
many similar publications may assist at 
this point as well as later. The ex- 
perience of the present writer is that a 
stimulating device in the initial stages 
of such an enterprise as this is the 
organization of the schoolroom into a 
committee of the whole, with chairman 
and secretary, formal minutes, sub- 
committees who go in person or write 
for information and make reports which 
are the basis of general discussion and 
decisions. But this is a detail. 


Il, Agree upon a Plan of Action— 


With the possibility of such an enter- | 


prise established, agreement upon a plan 
of action, the spirit and purposes, and 
the ways of developing it, should be mat- 
ters of common discussion and sugges- 
tion. The relation of comradeship with 
the children we are to know, as opposed 
to that of charity, is to be set up, and 
can be so only through action that means 
pleasure and profit to us who give as 
well as to those who are to receive. If 
the children we are to know are home- 
less, separated from parents and friends, 
in need of help and amusement, this spirit 
is the more essential. 

Ill, Acquaintance with the Home Life 
and Interests of Selected Country— 


Whatever our methods, we must know 
just where our friends live, how their 
country may be reached from ours, the 
differences in season, climate, crops, oc- 
cupations of children, dress, and home 
customs. Discussion about the names 
of places, the family and given names 
of people, and comparison with ours, 
yields happy results, whether or not in 
connection with stories and poems of the 
land in question. Dolls dressed to rep- 
resent foreign children and ourselves add 
a sense of personal contact, and lend 
themselves to various play devices. 


IV. Personal Contact— 


This seems to be an essential part of 
our scheme, yet it depends upon the pos- 








sibility of personal communication. Most | 


schoolrooms will not be able to realize | 
the adventure of a real correspondence 
with foreign friends, such as is open to | 
those who ‘‘adopt’’ a Belgian, French, 
or Italian child. However, with ate. | 
ages of clothing made by us or by our | 
friends, may really go letters that tell of | 
an American home, the locality in which | 
we live, our daily life, oux way of dress, | | 
our school, and our pets. And with these | 

letters may go, of course, stories and | 
drawings, portrayal of Indians, pioneers, 

and homes, pictures of schoolhouses and | 
skyscrapers—any thing to which our daily | 
work brings us. 


The Backward Child | 


(Continued from page 41) 


thing. With the map before you, you 
can explain to him; then ask him to ex- 
plain that same point to some one else. 
The frantic effort of his brain to do this 
stimulates it wonderfully. ‘Teach read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and the spell- 
ing of everyday words. Find out his ! 
natural inclination toward some trade, 
and encourage it. 

Should the backward child ever reach 
eighth-grade, give him extra help, or 
get some one else to tutor him. Ele- 
mentary algebra has been found an 
amazing brain stimulus in many cases 
of eighth grade subnormality. 

One more word: oh, rural teacher, do 
be very, very watchful of the morals of 
the sub-normal child. Idiocy or insanity 
is the price of immorality oftener than 
you know. You must be his brain, his 
judgment of right and wrong, if he has 
none himself. Remove him from all 
possibilities of temptation. 

Summing up. First, determine by phys- 
ical tests who are backward from phys- 
ical causes; then apply the remedy. 
Second, determine by mental tests in 
what class the subnormal! child belongs, 
then treat him accordingly. Third, con- 
stantly exert patience, persistence,’ and 
repetition. 
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SAVE! 


Speak Quick 


For One of These! 
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Ten 
Days’ Free 
Trial 
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High Grade bo) 
Standard #7 a 2 ae 


UNDERWOODS 
At Much Less Than 
Manufacturer’s Price 


The present offer must be grasped quick. 
If you want a factory rebuilt Underwood, 
at present big-money-saving price, 
you must speak quick! Remember you 
We get a genuine Underwood, the Standard 
Haag =«‘Typewriter. I will send you on 10 Days’ 

I Free Trial a high grade Visible Under- 
4) =wood, exactly as illustrated, late model 
haga =6with Back Spacer, Tabulator, Lateral 
EMaa 6Guide, Stencil Attachment, Two-Color 

‘4 Ribbon, Waterproof Cover and Special 


I] U.S. Gov't Has Purchased 100,000 


Send The Coupon Today 
It is worth real money to you. Send it to 
me and I will immediately tell you how you can Rent, 
Buy or Earn an Underwood FREE, Don't delay. 





RENT 


Applying Rent 
On Purchase 
Price 













Touch Typewriting Instruction 
Book. Use it for 10 Days. Write 
your Reports, Correspondence and Schoo! 
Work on it. Then return it at my ex 
pense if not satisfied. Or, you can Rent 
it at low monthly rate or buy it for Cash 
or on Easy Payments. If after 6 months, 
you want to buy it, I will allow the 6 
months’ rental paid to be deducted from 
the purchase price. 







For Cash 
Or On Easy Payments. 











The result is that rebuilt 
Eager pur- 


fa) Underwoods. 
“aaa Underwoods are very scarce. 


chasers are seizing our machines almostas fast as they 
can be completed. The Rock Island R. R. just recently 















; boughta big lot of our Underwoods, If youwantan Un- Write at once and ask for . 
¥ derwood—guaranteed for five years, act quick. Offer No, 87. "4 $ tod 
 -, 
E. W.S. Shipman, 34-36 Lake St., ve y 
Veenacar” Typewriter Emporium, crcaco: ru. Se eG 
: SS ae Py ." 
<< os fe x 
ae Ty ¢ s < x > 
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FOR 
VACATION 
WORK 


Permanent Positions 
if Desired 


Here are a few of the hundreds 
of excellent made 
with our interesting, instruc- 
tive work, 


records 


Miss McConkey, $575.35 in 4 weeks, 
Mr. Rogers, $671.00 in 8 months, 
Mrs, Crowl, $281.65 in 14 days, 
Miss Hansen, $307.40 in 2 months. 


EARN MONEY AND “DOYOUR BIT” THIS SUMMER | 


We expect to pick out several branch office managers and -——] Mail This Coupon Today — ar 


organizers from the teachers who ‘‘make good’’ this summer. | North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Ill. May, 
Gentlemen: Without obliga sng me in any way, please send 
full information concerning your vacation work for teacher 








Write at once for full information about our special opportunity 


for teachers. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO., sae 
Dept. H-6, Freeport, Illinois. | 1001" °¢"" rh ee 
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CLOSING DAY 


CLOSING DAY 
EXERCISES 
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SONG 
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Because many of the selections can be used in other programs throughout the year we suggest that you order 
a copy now, and besides you may not have this advertisement handy when you need the book for closing day. 


Price 30 Cents, postpaid. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


EXERCISES 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


r Compiled and edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This is a new book that every teacher will want to 
own; in fact it is an indispensable aid in planning a 
program for the last day of school, 
un answer to the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertain- 
ment Department of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an 
interesting closing day program, 
variety of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. 
in the first five parts consist of various features, which, if desired, may be used 
interchangeably. The specimen parts are real products of graduates. There are 
more than forty suggestive programs. 


Part !—Juane Voices; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 
Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home ; Exercise for a School of the Ist 5 Grades. 
Part I1[—Vacation Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 
Part!V—Joy in Country Living; Exercise fora Village School of Eight Grades. 
Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 

| Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 

Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 


The volume has been made expressly as 


There is nosimilar book on the market. The 
The exercises given 


There are nearly 200 selections in all, 





meet the call. 
ing of all entertainment features. 


Old Kentucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the 
Looks Up to Thee ; 
The Holy City ; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 


greatly enriched by the use of a pantomimed song. 


having it to use when the need arises? 


Price 30 Cents, postpaid. 


Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 


The demand for a book of pantomimed songs has 
been so insistent that this book has = prepared ow 7 
A pantomimed song is the most appeal- £ 
Nothing like this = SONGS and POSED 
book has ever before been attempted by any pub- 
lisher; that is, to give a beautifully illustrated book 
of pantomimes at a price within the reach of all. 
There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses 
The songs treated are: Lead, Kindly Light; Abide with Me; My 
Rye; America; My 
Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My God to Thee; 


Any program given in observance ofa schoolroom holiday will be 


Every teacheris bound, sooner or later, to own a copy of this 
beautiful book so why not place your order now and make sure of 








Favonnte PANTOPPED 
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consent of author or publisher. 


for any occasion. 


5\4 x 84 inches) well bound in silk cloth. 


9 -y Compiled and ar- 

The Year’s Entertainments <ses"br"inez 
N. McFEE, The 

contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, 
“ mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 

i) in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 


Character of Contents. C ’ t 
N, choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 

the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 


else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an 





With these programs as a basis, the 


Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 


It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 


The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrange- 
ment the titles of the more than six hundred selections contained in 


Great care has been exercised that only the 





e Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 





for use during the winter and spring months: 
Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 1 | 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. | 
The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Songs and 
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drills for both boys aud girls. With music, 
Any number of children, 

Mother Goose Convention—Mother Goose and 
many of the Characters made famous by her, 
Bright, catchy music, 20 0r more, 

Fairy Sunshine—Several children costumed as 
flowers, aud others with water pots and rakes, 
Much singing to familiar airs, ending with tine 
drilland march, 30 girls and boys, 

The Flower’s Party—A garden play in the fairy 
land of flowers. 9 girls, 13 boys, | 

Mother Goose Party—Very simple in dialogue | 
and costume. Each child has little to learn, ' 

The Fairies’ Revelry—Brownies, Fays, Elves, ! 
Fairy Queen, Harpers,Goblins, etc. 18 or more. { 

Little Mothers— Very pretty entertainment for 
little ones. Six separate pieces, dialogues, pan- 
tomimes, songs, etc., introducing dolls in each, | 

Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill | 
for 12, 18 or 24 girls, | 


Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises. Some 
with Drills, Marches and Music. Written by authors especially qualified for preparing school 
plays and principally adapted for younger pupils. Every play has been tried and proved before 
publication in this form, The following is a list of those plays in each volume which are suitable 


The Magic Charm—5 girls and 1 boy, 

Rhoecus—Three acts. Rhoecus, fairy, bumble bee 
and 6 boys, Twenty minutes, 

The Enchanted Schoolroom—A bout 30 children 
representing readers, music books, pencils and 
otherthings found in the schoolroom, Songs to 
familiar tunes, 

Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 3 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden Key—Scene in Story Book Land, 
with the Pied Piper. and some familiar Mother 

12 or more children, 

By Willis N, Bugbee. A 
Washington Birthday dialogue. 14 characters. 

Lincotn Exercise. By Lettie Sterling. Drill and 
march, 14 characters, 

An Arbor Day Panorama— lower Girls, Over- 
all Boys and Sunbonnet Girls. Any number, 

The Picnic Party—For primary children, Rain- 


Goose Characters, 
Modern Minutemen. 


bow children, songs, marches. 13 or more, 


Ch ing a Valentine. Bright and amusing 





Also 4 other plays suitable for other 
of the year. 
Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 


Mother Earth’s Party— Arbor Day Play. Three 
girls represent April, Arbor Day and Mother 
Earth, Children represent flowers and trees, 

Bird Day Exercise—-!2 pupils. 

fhe May Queen—Two scenes. 8 girls and 7 
boys; more for chorus, 

May Day Drill—18 children, representing May 
Queen and the months, 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe -4 


girls and 7 boys. 
Arbor Day Wishes—Songs and drill. 
or4boys: 2 childreuas Fairies, 
Mother's Visiting—2 girls and 3 boys. 


8 girls, 3 
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dialogue, Six characters, 

The Fairy Garden—Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 
ercise, 17 or more, 

February Fairies. By S. Emily Potter. A 
unique and pleasing play for primary children, 
15 characters, 

Diamonds and Toads—Fairy tale dramatized, 
i4 or more, 

Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry 
Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep, Songs and 
marches, 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. 

Number in Verse—A short exercise for any 
numberup to 12, 

Vacation Time. By Laura R. Smith, 
and recitations, for 10 or more, 

Also 5 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Dialogue 


$e The little plays contained inthe above three volumes 
are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication, On account of limited space, omissi 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
t Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar, Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S, Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


I would like to know the special events connected 
with Patriot’s Day, April 19. I am a subscriber of 
Normal Instructor and like it fine.—Kath., Nebraska, 

April 19 is the anniversary of the Battle 
of Lexington, in 1775, and it is this event 
which gives the day its name and partic- 
ular significance. It is also the anniver- 
sary of the passing of the 6th Mass. Reg- 
iment through Baltimore in 1861, when 
it was fired on by the crowd and a few 
citizens and soldiers became the first vic- 
tims of the Civil War; and, on the same 

‘day, of Lincoln’s proclamation declaring 
a blockade of the ports of the seven 
States that had then seceded; also, in 
1898, of resolutions passed by Congress 
regarding the freedom and independence 
of Cuba, and the duty of the United 
States to demand that Spain give up con- 
trol of the island, using military power 
if necessary to enforce the demand. 

1, Are the Hawaiian Islands represented in the 
House? 2, If so, is the Representative an American 
citizen, as per requirements of the Constitution for 
representatives of States?—Pretty Prairie, Kansas. 

1. Hawaiiis a territory, not a state, 
of the United States, represented in 
Congress by a delegate, J. R. Kalanian- 
aole, a Republican. ‘lerritorial Dele- 
gates differ from Representatives from 
the States, in that they are not entitled 
to a vote, but may serve on committees 

and participate in debate. 2. As this 
delegate was a member of the last Con- 
gress, and was re-elected in 1916 he is 
presumably entitled to the position. 

Please tel] me something about the artist E. De- 
bat-Ponsan. I am unable to find the name in our 
school encyclopedia, or listed in a Perry Picture cat- 
alogue.—A Subscriber, Wisconsin, 

‘rhe following facts are taken from a 
‘*Cyclopedia of Painters and Painting,’’ 
edition of 1892: ‘* Debat-Ponsan, Edouard 
Bernard, born in Toulouse; contemporary 
genre and portrait painter, pupil of Cab- 
anel; won 2nd grand prix (prize) in 1872. 
Medals: 2nd class, 1874; L. of Honour, 
1881. Works: First Morning (1874); Re- 
spect of St. Louis for the Dead (1879); 
A Door of the Louvre on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day (1880); Portraits (1884); 
Portrait of Mr. Gaillard (1885). (Note. 
Your quotation from Longfellow has not 
yet been verified; will be published 
later.) 

1, Why is a $100 share of stock that pays $12in 
dividends each year worth more than $100? 1, Why 
is a $100 share of stock that pays only $2 in dividends 
each year worth less than $100?— Subscriber, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

The following answers have been con- 
tributed on request: 1. Money is sup- 
posed to be worth 6 per cent per annum. 
If a $100 share of stock earns $12 per’ 
annum, it would earn 12 per cent on 
$100 and, theoretically, that share of 
stock would be worth $200, as its earn- 
ing capacity is equal to 6 per cent of 
$200. 2. A $100 share earning $2 per 
annum is theoretically worth $33.33, be- 
cause its earning capacity is equal to 6 
per cent of that amount. The word 
**theoretically’’ applies in these cases, 
“‘because, for speculative purposes, the 
earning capacity and the market value 
of stock do not always go hand in hand. ”’ 

Will you kindly interpre . i 
State’’ by Longidllow? An Old ioteatin ee = 

‘*The Building of the Ship,’’ in which 
the ‘‘Ship of State’’ occurs as an orna- 
mental figure, is a poetic description of 
the building of a merchant ship, de- 
signed to be a triumph of the ship-mas- 
ter’s art. Its completion is to be cele- 
brated by the marriage of the Master’s 
daughter to the young man who is the 
chief builder, the hero of the poem, and 
the Master’s successor, and the ship is 
therefore to be called ‘‘Union.’’ The 
poet, however, transfers his description 
of the real marriage to the fancied union 
of the ship, as a bride, wedded to the 


Women Wanted—U.S. Gov’t 
Jobs. $100 to $150 Month 


The tremendous work of the war and the necessity of 
replacing men called to the colors, has opened u 
een = of cleripal positions at Viaaploeton, » CO. 

omen, ese include man, di 
portunities for teachers at visas. ee 


We advise all readers. who are int - 
iately writeto Franklin Institute, par oiee t mang 
. Y., for full list.of U. 8. Government itions now 
open to you and for free book describing these positions. 











" bridegroom, ocean. 
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From this imagery 
he then derives the metaphor of ‘‘Ship 
of State,’’ with which he personifies our 
American Union; and the poem ends 
with that famous apostrophe to the 
Union, never more true than at the pres- 
ent time, especially the lines: 
“Humanity with all its fears, 


With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate !’’ 

1. What is the United States fighting for in this 
war? 2. Name at least ten of the most important 
leaders in the present war. —W. Va, Subscriber, 

1. For the freedom of the seas, endan- 
gered by the German submarines; in 
self-defense, against the menace of con- 
trol and conquest by Germany; and es- 
pecially, in conjunction with the Allies, 
to ‘‘make the world safe for democracy.’ 
2. American leaders :—President Wilson; 
U. S. Secretary of War, Newton Diehl 
Baker; General John Joseph Pershing, 
Commander of American troops abroad; 
Major-General Tasker M. Bliss, Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Army, in Europe as Amer- 
ican military representative in the Su- 
preme War Council; Major-General Pey- 
ton C. Marsh, Acting Chief of Staff. 
Foreign: David Lloyd George, British 
Prime Minister; Field Marshal Sir Doug- 
las Haig, Commander-in-Chief of British 
armies; General Petain, Commander of 
French armies; General Diaz, of Italian 
forces; General Foch, Generalissimo of 
the Aliied armies in France; the Kaiser, 
‘‘head and front of the whole offend- 
ing’’; Field Marshal von Hindenburg, 
Commander-in-Chief of German armies. 

1. Please tell us how to test for acid and alkali 
(pertaining to agriculture), 2. Is the amount ever 
written ona note, thatis, the principal plus the inter- 
est,or is the principal only written on it?—Sidney, Ill, 
1. The test may be made by means of 
litmus paper pressed lightly against the 
fresh moist earth. Acidity is not so 
easily detected after the soil has been 
dried in the air. (Litmus, a dye-stuff, 
is a common test for acids or alkalies, 
being turned red by the former and re- 
stored to its blue color by the latter.) 
2. The ‘‘amount’’ of a note is the sum 
of the principal and interest. Interest 
is not usually included in the face of the 
note when written, though if agreeable 
to both parties it could be figured to the 
date of the maturity of the note and 
added. If a note is to draw interest the 
usual method is to give it for the speci- 
fied sum and add the words ‘‘ with inter- 
est.”’ 

Kindly give us information through Normal In- 
structor, where we can buy the picture of Columbus 
at the Court of Spain, shown in the October num- 


ber. We want the large size of the picture, 22 by 28 
inches.—Subscriber, Arkansas, 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box 138, Mal- 
den, Mass., advertise this picture in 
smaller size than you desire, they also 
have ortotype engravings of this size, 
but this picture is not included. The 
David Davidson Studios, Providence, R. 
I.; and the Horace Turner Co., Oak 
Hill, Newton Center, Boston, Mass., ad- 
vertise the picture in smaller size. In- 
quire of one of these firms whether the 
size you want may be obtained and if 
so, where. 

1, What were the great compromises of the U. S. 
Constitutional Convention? 2, Give a brief sketch 
of the Virgin Isles. 3, Why was Washington not 
inaugurated until April 30, 1789 7—A. L. T. 

1. By the Connecticut compromise, it 
was arranged that in the lower house of 
Congress population was to be repre- 
sented, and in the upper house, the states 
without regard to size were each to be 
forever entitled to two senators. The 
‘‘three-fifths’’ compromise, by conces- 
sion to the slave states, in counting pop- 
ulation for direct taxation or represen- 
tation in Congress, reckoned five slaves 
as three individuals. (Art. I, See. II, 3.) 
The third compromise, by postponing the 
abolition of the slave trade for ‘twenty 
years (until 1808), secured free trade be 
tween the states, and gave all control over 
commerce to the federal government. 
(Art. I, Sec. IX, I.) A fourth com- 
promise fixed the relation of the states to 
the Federal government, by providing for 
appeals to the U. S. Supreme Court, in 
case a state infringed onthe national Con- 
stitution. (Art. III, sec. 2, par. 1, par. 2.) 
2. These islands, about 50 in number, form 
a group lying directly east of Porto Rico, 
and make a connecting link between the 
Greater and Lesser Antilles. Three oi 
the islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix, and 
St. John, comprising 142 square miles, 
formerly belonging to Denmark, and 
called the Danish West Indies, were pur- 





chased by the United States in 1917, for 
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Mrs. Jack London 


Reveals Marvelous 


Beauty Secret 


“Believe me, Iam wordlessly enthusias- 
tic over your system. Can’t talk about it 
without saying too much and really too 
much cannot be said. It is superb.’ 


po Mrs. Jack London, wife of the fa- 
> mous author, writes those words 

N eet the Kathryn Murray 
al Exercises, Then she 
b\ “Dimples that I 
\ thought buried and faded 


My color is better. 
My neck has developed an 
jinch already.” Mrs. Lon- 
don’s friend, Mme. Gwen- 
dolen Von Temsky, Maka- 
wao, Hawaiian Islands, 
writes: “I received your 
letters and instructions two 
/ days ago and think they are 
fascinating. The Jack Lon- 
don’s are staying with us. 
f Your treatment has certainly 

done wonders for her. She 
: A \ooks like a young girl.” 

And they’re both telling their 
friends. And no wonder—for here is the most 
amazing system for removing wrinkles, lines, crow’s 
feet, sagging cheeks, double chins, filling up hol- 
lows, reducing “puffs”, making muddy skins clear, 
lifting drooping muscles and giving the face the 
firm, smooth contour of girhood, 


Physical Culture for the Face 


All done in the privacy of your room. No “ 
no cosmetics, no masks, no plasters or straps. 
sults that seem almost unbelievable, but seuiilp by 
thousands of women. 
BR ay ~ and ase, lines gett as if by. magic, 
ears en away from the expression. Youthful 
beauty brought back. 


Results Guaranteed 
Money refunded if this system does not do all that 
is claimed. Write and learn what it is that has made 
Mrs. London, and thousands of other women so en- 
thusiastic. Learn free how you can make your face 
youthful looking. Write for this information NOW. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 542 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


$25,000,000. The remaining islands be- 
long to Great Britain. 3. The electoral 
vote, cast in February, should have been 
counted by Congress oh the fourth of 
March in New York, the temporary cap- 
ital. But owing to long distance and 
bad roads, Congress did not meet until 
the sixth of April, and Washington him- 
self did not arrive in time for an earlier 
inauguration. 

Who are the state officers of Texas? Please pub- 
lish as soon as possible, and oblige.—A Reader. 

Governor, W. P. Hobby; Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, W. L. Johnson; Secretary of 
State, Geo. F. Howord; Adjutant-Gen- 
eral,James A. Harly; Attorney-General, 
Benj. F. Looney; State Treasurer, J. 
M.. Edwards; Comptroller, H. B. Terrell; 
Supt. ot Public Instruction, W. F. 
Doughty; Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Fred W. Davis; Commissioner of Insur- 
ance (no name given). 

1. Who are the eight associate judges of the U. Ss. 
Supreme Court? 2, Which should you say, ‘Measles 
is,’’ or “Measles are?’’ Why ?—Pride, La. 

1. Joseph McKenna, of California, ap- 
pointed 1898; Oliver W. Holmes, Mass., 
1902; William R. Day, Ohio, 1903; W. 
Van Devanter, Wyo., 1910; Mahlon Pit- 
ney, N. J., 1912; Jas. C. McReynolds, 
Tenn., 1914; Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., 
1916; John H. Clarke, Ohio, 1916. 2. 
**Measles’’ is the name of a disease, and 
though it ends in “s,’’ it is a noun in 
the singular number; therefore one 
should say ‘‘ Measles is.’’ 

Please analyze the following sentence, giving the 
construction of the phrase “from his pipe:’’ ‘‘When 
anything displeased the landlord, he would send 
forth short, angry puffs from his pipe.’’—Irene, S. 


Complex-declarative sentence; subject 


of principal clause, ‘‘he’’; predicate, 
‘*would send;"’ object, ‘‘puffs,’’ with 
adjective modifiers ‘‘short’’ and ‘‘an- 


gry’’; modifiers of predicate, adverb 
‘*forth,’’ adverb phrase ‘‘from his pipe,’’ 
and adverb clause ‘‘when anything dis- 
pleased the landlord.’’ ‘‘When’’ is the 
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or any watch you want, send for 


FREE CATALOG 


/ 112 Pages Wonderful Values 
Y), Diamonds, watches rings, jewelry, 
up-to-date designs. Buy the Ware 
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|| FAULTY Handbooks 
|] DICTION | | 
1} ||| Four up-to-date little volumes, 
arranged by the editors of “‘The 
Standard Dictionary.’’ Depend- 
able and sure guides to the cor- 
rection of many common faults 
in English speech and writing. 
Always ready with the correct 
— answers to the little “‘puzzlers”’ 
in English which come up every 
day. Four volumes each com- 
plete in itself: “Fuuity, Dic- 
tion,” how to correct it—“ Bet- 

















ter Say, sad ways to improve your 
language— ‘Foreign Phrases” 
in daily use—“Jlelpful Hints” 
toward better English. Cloth, 
25c each, or all four in neat box 
for 75e. We pay carriage. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Cas 


earned good m 
and my price list, pictures, instructions. a 
at once for FREE prospectus. SINCLA' 

Box 415, D121, Los Angeles, Catfornia. 


Book on Destroying Hair| 


New Book by Prof. Haye M., M. late of Woman’s 
Medical Ooliege, Wikeae is of Pea armacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non- technical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-5, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING ©0., Riverside, R. 1 


{SEX OLOGY, 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should —_ 
mort lg 
ea 
Ailin one volume, Yaowiedge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for *‘Other People’s Opinions”’ and Table of Contents. 
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connective of clause with predicate 
‘*would send;’’ ‘‘anything’’ is subject; 
‘‘displeased,’’ predicate; “Jlandlord,’ 
object. By analysis, ‘‘from his pipe’’ 
is adverb phrase modifier of ‘‘would 
send.’’ 

1. How many representatives has Nebraska in 
Congress? 2, How are representatives apportioned, 
in regard to population? What number? 3. In 
what states are women given equal suffrage with 


men? 4, Please name the states which are now 
dry.’”’°—A Subscriber, Nebraska, 


1. Six. 2. The ratio of population 


‘| to representation is determined by each 


National Census, according to the Con- 
stitution, Art. I, Sec. 2, par. 3. The 
Census of 1910 apportioned one congres- 
sional representative to each 211,877 
population. 3. Equal suffrage: Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Montana, Wyom- 
ing, Colorada, Kansas, New York. In 
addition, nineteen states have limited or 
partial suffrage for women. 4. The 
‘«dry’’ states are: Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon, Montana, Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Iowa, Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maine, Michigan. Partly dry: Minne- 
sota. Pledged to Prohibition by state 
government, inaugurated 1916: Florida, 


New Mexico, Utah. 





Mother’s Birthday 


In a Kansas rural school a few days 
ago the teacher—a young man just out 
of normal school—asked his pupils, one 
by one, to tell what each believed to be 
the greatest day in the year. The an- 
swers were piped up promptly, ‘‘Wash- 
ington’s Birthday,’’ ‘‘ Christmas,’’ ‘‘The 
Fourth,’’ ‘‘Thanksgiving,’’ and so on. 

‘“*But I’m afraid you’re all wrong,’’ 
said the youthful instructor. ‘‘The great- 
est of all days in the year is mother’s 
birthday.’ 

We’re sorry we haven’t a chance here 
to tell just how much we think of that 








How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
» WM, DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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young man. 
teachers are the crying need not of our 

rural schools, but of our highbrow city 

institutions of learning. For if those | 
youngsters learn no more than what 

mother really means they will not have 

trudged miles to the little frame school- 

house for nought. 

We fear we are all pupils more or less, 
when it comes to learning our duty and 
obligations to mother. Whether we’re | 
separated from her by land or sea we 
can always feel her influence and we can 
always find that tie of love that links us 
ever to her blessed soul. Wouldn’t it be 
a better world if we all tried to make 
mother’s birthday the greatest of all 
days? Let’s try it.— Worcester ‘‘ Post."’ 


Articles School Children Can 
Make 


(Continued from page 17) 


of cloth, leaving about one-half inch be- | 
tween the cardboard pieces for the thick- 
ness of the book. The sheets should be 
cut so that the boards will project about 
one-half or one-fourth inch. These can 
be sewed in, or if desired, holes can be 
punched in the center of the back and 
the pages put in with bankers’ brass 
fasteners. This latter method makes a 
loose leaf book and would hardly be de- | 
sirable for the use of children. 

In the fourth grade the children can | 
cover the cardboard with paper or book 
cloth by pasting all over the surface. 
For this problem the teacher must know 
something of bookbinding. 


Suffice it to say that sucn | 
| 


Punishing Florence 
(Continued from page 32) 


Florence’s eyes were glowing. ‘I'll 
like that,’’ she said shyly. ‘*‘And I’ll do 
all the nice things I can to get people to 
smile at me, and maybe they will like 
me as well as Helen, then.’ 

From that day Florence commenced to 
reform. And by my own feelings to- 
ward the child, by the attitude of her 
fellow pupils, by comments of the other 
teachers, and even by testimony from 
her own mother, I believe that the in- 
creasing number of ‘‘smile-marks’’ in 
her book is a faithful record of her prog- 
ress. Although this device was origi- | 
nated to solve a problem in school dis- 
cipline, I think the psychological prin- 
ciple involved is general enough to war- 
rant passing the solution to teachers and | 
mothers. 
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The Erie Canal 
(Continued from page 40) 
BROMSOOEIC? BALD oo isco. soc scctccces 32,063 tons | 
Mise. merchandise ............... 99,660 ** 
[OE ton A Ree rer ee ry Pe 98,667 ‘** 
Stone, lime, and clay............ 64,819 ‘* 
Anthracite coal .................. 163,647 ** 
Bituminous: coal.:......:..50.<0.00 49,747 ‘* 


SUGGESTED EXERCISES 
1. Justify the statement that: “The | 
Krie Canal was a success financially, po- | 
litically, and industrially.’ 
2. Question for debate: 
that the United States should make ap- | 
propriations for the improvement of its 


waterways.’ | 


3. Imagine you -were a passenger on | 
the fleet of boats with DeWitt Clinton. 
Write a letter describing the journey. 

4. Write a biography of DeWitt 
Clinton. 


References— 

Days and Deeds—Stone and Pickett. 

Stories of New York—Lovering. 

Story of the Great Republic—Guerber. 

The American Nation, Vol. 14: Rise 
of the New West—Edited by Hart. 

School History of the United States— 
McMaster. 


A History of the United States— 
Thwaites and Kendall. 
History of the American People— 


Woodrow Wilson. 
Commercial Geography—A. P. 
ham. 
New International Enyclopedia. 
History of the United States—Gordy. 
Story of New York State Canals— 
Frank M. Williams. 
Report of Superintendent of Public 
Works, State of New York, 1917. 
History of the American people—John 
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Nervous Disorders 


indicate a lack of phosphates 
upon which the body depends 
for health and activity 





The nervous system is nourished by 
the phosphatic salts, assimilated from 
the food. When overwork or mental 
strain causes a depletion of the phos- 
phates, the nerve-strength is weak- 
ened, and headache, brain-fag or 
general debility usually follows. 

Whenever there is a nervous break- 
down, an adequate supply of phos- 
phates aids to restore tone and 
strength. The essential phosphates 
are available in Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, a successful remedy fornervous 
disorders. It is highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 

necessary to healthy conditions - 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L 
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FIRST GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 
*27 Eleven Fables from Aesop—Reiter 
*28 More Fables from Aesop—Reiter 
*29 Indian Myths—Bush 


*140 Nursery Tales—'Taylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
NATURE 


*1 Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II—Chase 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 
HISTORY 
*32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the Flag, 
Story of Washington, etc.)—Reiter 
LITERATURE 
*104 Mother Goose Reader 
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*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 
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FABLES AND MYTHS 

*33 Stories from Andersen—'laylor 
*34 Stories from Grimm—'T'aylor 

‘36 Little Red Riding Hood—Reiter 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Reiter 

38 Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 
NATURE 

*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends— Mayne 

*40 Wings and Stings—Halifax 

*41 Story of Wool—Mayne 

*42 Bird Stories from the Poets—Jollie 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


*43 Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 

*45 Boyhood of Washington—Reiter 

*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Reiter 
LITERATURE 

> Bow-Wow and, Mew-Mew—Craik 

52 Child’s Garden of Verses—wStevenson 
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Story of the Christ Child—llushower 
Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
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Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton Tails at Play—Smith 
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Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life Reader— 
Maguire 
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FABLES AND MYTHS 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Klingensmith 
18 Nature Myths— Metcalf 
*50 Reynard the Fox—Best 
*102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories-—Reiter 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories—<An 
dersen 
174 Sun Myths—-Reiter 
75 Norse Legends, I—Reiter 
76 Norse Legends, II-—Reiter 
77 Legends of the Rhineland—McUCalhe 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and Other Rhine 
Legends— McCabe 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits-——Mayne 

*51 Story of Flax—-Mayne 

*52 Story of Glass—Hanson 

*53 Adventures of a Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 


*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard——-Part I. 
Story of Tea and the Teacup—Kkirby 
*135 Little People -of the Hills (Dry Air and 
Dry Soil Plants)-—Chase 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part 
II. Story of Sugar, Coffee and Sait 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part 
III. Story of Rice, Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the Waterways— 
Chase 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
‘4 Story of Washington—Reiter 
Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 
Famous Early Americans (Smith, Stand- 
ish, Penn)-—Bush 
Story of Columbus—McCabe 
Story of Whittier—McCabe 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott—-Bush 
Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Children of the Northland—Bush 
2 Children of the South Lands—I 
ida, Cuba, Puerto Rico)——McFee 
Children of the South Lands—II (Africa, 
Hawaii, The Philippines) —McFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colon*“s—I (New Am- 
sterdam)-—Baker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II (Pennsyl- 
vania)—-Baker 
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} Bolo the Cave Boy 
7 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller—Grimes 


Child Life in the Colonies—III 
ginia) —Baker 

Stories of the Revolution—I (Ethan Al- 
a and the Green Mountain Boys) —Mc- 
Cabe 

Stories of the Revolution—II (Around 
Philadelphia) —McCabe 

Stories of the Revolution—III (Marion, 
the Swamp Fox)—McCabe 

Story of Franklin—Faris 

The Little Brown Baby and Other Babies 
Gemila, the Child of the Desert, and some 
of Her Sisters 


*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her New 
Home. (Nos. 164, 165, 166 are the 
stories from ‘‘Seven Little Sisters’’ by 
Jane Andrews) 

*167 Famous Artists I—lLandseer and Bon- 
heur—Petticrew 

LITERATURE 

*35 Goody Two Shoes—Goldsmith 

58 Selections from Alice and Phoebe Cary 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 

*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 3rd, 4th 
and 5th Grades)—Longfellow 

*227 Our Animal Friends and How to Treat 
Them—Selected 

*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book I—Pri- 


mary—Faxon 


FOURTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


Story of Coal—McKane 

Story of Wheat—Halifax 

Story of Cotton—Brown 

Conquests of Little Plant People—-Chase 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—I-—-Mclee , 
Stories of the Stars—McFee 

Eyes and No Eyes and The Three Giants 
Aiken and Marcet 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Story of Lincoln—Reiter 

Indian Children Tales—-Bush 

Stories of the Backwoods—Reiter 

A Little New England Viking—Baker 
Story of DeSoto—Hatfield 

Story of Daniel Boone—Reiter 

Story of Printing—McCabe 

Story of David Crockett—Reiter 

Story of Patrick Henry—Littlefield 
American Inventors—I (Whitney and 
Fulton) — Faris 

American Inventors—II (Morse and Edi- 
son)—F aris 

American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Farragut) —Bush 

Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 
Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
Story of Lexington and Bunker Hill— 
Baker 

Story of Joan of Arc-——McFee 

Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Mu- 
rillo—Cranston 

Famous Artists—III—Millet—Cranston 
Makers of European History—White 
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LITERATURE 


from Longfellow— 


Fifteen Selections 
Children’s Hour, 


(Village Blacksmith, 
and others) 


5 Japanese Myths and Legends—Mcl'ec 


Stories from the Old Testament—Mclce 
Water Babies (Abridged) —Kingsley 
Little Lame Prince (Cond.)—-Mulock 
Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 


” Labu the Little Lake Dweller—Grimes 
} Tara of the Tents-—Cirimes 


Night before Christmas and Other Christ- 
mas Poems and Stories (Any Grade) 
Alice’s First Adventures in Wonderland 
Alice’s Further Adventures in Wonder- 
land—Carroll 

Grimes 


FIFTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


Animal Life in the Sea—McFkee 

Story of Silk—Brown 

Story of Sugar—Reiter 

What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and Cocoa) 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—II-—Mct ce 
Snowdrops and Crocuses—-Mann 

The Sky Family—Denton 

Making of the World—Herndon 
Builders of the World—Herndon 

Stories of Time—Bush 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Explorations of the Northwest 

Story of the Cabots—McBride 

Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 

Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 

Story of Jefferson—McCabe 

Story of Bryant—McFee 

Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 
Story of Canada—McCabe 

Story of Mexico—McCabe 

Story of Robert Louis Stevenson——Bush 
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110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 

12 Biographical Stories—Hawthorne 

41 Story of Grant—McKane 

4 f Steam—McCabe 

5 Story of McKinley—McBride 

7 Story of Dickens—-Smith 

9 Story of the Flag—-Baker 

5 Story of the First Crusade—Meaid 

190 Story of Father Hennepin—McBride 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 

*217 Story of Florence Nightingale—Mcl'ce 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 

219 Little Stories of Discovery—Halsey 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 

Little Discoverers in Panama— 


Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days—Tillinghast 
LITERATURE 
*8 King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch——Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s Ride, Inde- 
_— Bell, the Blue and the Gray, 
etc 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories 
—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—De la Ramee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur—Grames 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Ewing — 
*200 The Child of Urbino—De la Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections—Keary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book II—Inter- 
mediate—Faxon 
' At the Back of the North Wind, Selec- 
tion from—Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories—Philip 


SIXTH GRADE 


AGRICULTURAL 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry— 
Book I-—Horses and Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry— 
Book II—Sheep and Swine—Plumb 


NATURE 
*109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cinchona, 
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249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois—Patterson 
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*114 Great European Cities—I (London and 
Paris) —Bush 
*115 Great European Cities—II (Rome and 
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246 What I Saw in Japan—Griffis 
“247 The Chinese and Their Country—E. M. 
Paulson 
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*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians—Bush 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, Richard the 
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- lington, Gladstone)—Bush 
‘160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
‘188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
‘189 Stories of Heroism-—Bush, 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams—Leighion 
*209 Lewis and Clark, Expedition——Herndon 
*224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 
258 Story of the Aeroplane—Galbreath 
*266 Story of Belgium—Griffis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
‘286 Story of Slavery—Booker ‘I’. 
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508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
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511 Story of Illinois—Smith 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of Iowa—McFee 
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*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Hawthorne + 

*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfellow— (Paul 

Revere’s Ride, The Skeleton in Armor, 

and other poems) 

Selections from Holmes (The Wonderful 

One Hoss Shay, Old Ironsides, and other 

poems) : 

‘122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning | 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. Higginbotham’s 
Catastrophe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 

*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part I. The 
Story of Perseus 

*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part II. The 

Story of Theseus 

225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 

226 A Child’s Dream of a Star, and Other 
Stories—Dickens ' 

229 Responsive Bible Readings—Zeller 

*264 The Story of Don Quixote—Bus!) 

277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin and Others 

*284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 


SEVENTH GRADE 


LITERATURE 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish—Lounglellow 
*14 Evangeline—Longfellow j 
*15 Snowbound—wWhittier f 
*20 The Great Stone Face, 
Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections trom Wordsworth (Ode on Im- 
mortality, We Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 
and other poems) 
124 Selections from Shelley and Keats . 
125 Selections from The Merchant of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told by Tenny- 
son—Hallock ; 
*149 Man Without a Country, The—Hale { 
*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames . 
*193 Selections from the Sketch Book—lIrving 
196 The Gray Champion—Hawthorne 
213 Poems of Thomas Moore—Selected 
214 More Selections from the Sketch Book— 


Irving 
Tales 


*216 Lamb’s 
lected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed from Park- 
man)—Grames 

*285 Poems Worth Knowing—Book III—Gram- 
mar—Selected , 

*288 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—Part I 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—Part II 

*241 Story of the Iliad—Church (Condensed) 

*242 Story of the Aeneid—Church (Condensed) 

*251 Story of Language—Heilig 

*252 Battle of Waterloo—Victor Hugo 

254 Story of the Talisman—Scott 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans—Cooper 
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fellow 

NATURE 
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EIGHTH GRADE 


LITERATURE 

*17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson { 

*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell { 

*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns { 
The Deserted Village—CGoldsmith 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge7 
Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 
Julius Caesar—Selections 
Henry the VIII—-Selections 
Macbeth—Selections 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake—-Canto I} 
Building of the Ship and other Poems— 
Longfellow 
Horatius, Ivry, The Armada——Macaulay 
Bunker Hill Address—Selections from 
Adams and Jefferson Oration—Webster j 
Gold Bug, The—Poc 
Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems— 
Byron 7 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto II; 
Rhoecus and Other Poems—lowell j 
Edgar Allan Poe—Biography and Selected 
Poems—Link ; 
*158 Washington’s 

Other Papers ‘ 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biography and Se- 
lected Poems—Smith ' 

170 Paul H. Hayne—Biography and Selected 
Poems—Link 
5 Life of Samuel Johnson—Macavlay + 
1 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers—Addisont 
6 Poems Worth Knowing—Book IvV—Ad- 
vanced—Selected 

237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Picture Library 
(Continued from page 36) 


But at the best your imagination gives 
you a very indistinct impression until 
you have seen a good pictune or repro- 
duction of a trench. 

Allow me to summarize this point. To 
supplement the limited actual experi- 
ences of the child, if he is to have a 
definite impression retained by his mem- 
ory, there must be pictures and pictures. 
Again, if he is to have the stuff from 
which to create new ideas, —to have im- 
agination,—he must have pictures and 
pictures. 

This will illustrate my point. A pri- 
mary teacher who was very successful 
in her illustrative drawing read to her 
class a Japanese fairy tale and then 
asked them to illustrate it. This in- 
volved the drawing of a father, son, 
house, bridge, andship. The results that 
were turned in were admirable except 
for the fact that the father and son wore 
American dress, the houses were Ameri- 
can homes, and the bridge and the boats 
were of American types. The next day 
the teacher put on her bulletin board a 
number of pictures illustrating Japa- 
nese life. There was some discussion of 
the salient points of Japanese dress, ar- 
chitecture, and the peculiar sails on the 
boats. After a short time, another Jap- 
anese tale was read, and again illustra- 
tions were requested. The teacher made 
no reference to the change that she was 
looking for, but every drawing that 
came in showed the effect of the picture 
study. The peculiar Japanese roof, the 
high arch of the bridge, the Oriental 
dress, the sails on the ships, all testified 
that a new set of visual images had been 
stored away, to be brought out when 
Memory or Imagination telegraphed in 
for materials with which to construct 
Japan. 

For geography, for history, for nature 
study, the teacher whose work is effect- 
ive is dependent to a highly appreciable 
extent upon pictures that are at once at- 
tractive and truthful. For drawing in 
many of its phases, pictures are invalu- 
able. If it is landscape composition, the 
arrangement of the trees in Corot’s 
‘*Dance of the Nymphs’’ tells a. story; 
the placing of the horizon in ‘‘The Glean- 
ers,’’ or the same Corot picture, makes 
the law of ‘‘one-third two-thirds’’ defi- 
nite. If the small hands are making sun- 
set skies with their water colors, they 
will see, if they cannot imitate, the 
beauty of a picture that has the sunset 
color as its theme. 

In reading—oh, the pictures I want you 
to have for reading! Pictures to illus- 
trate the folk tales, the Mother Goose 
rhymes, the beautiful poems that are 
the logical successors of Mother Goose 
and are among the great heritages of 
our race. Pictures you should have for 
the Greek myths, for Robin Hood! Think 
of any woman brazen enough to attempt 
to teach the Arthurian legends without 
pictures and pictures of castles, and 
knights in armor, and lovely ladies in 
medizval dress, and caparisoned horses, 
and motley jesters, and picturesque 
pages! Think of teaching the Arabian 
Nights without pictures of mosques, min- 
arets, Turkish turbans, and Persian 
streets! Once there was such a teacher, 
—her class was reading Ali Baba, most 
marvelous of tales—and not a kiddie in 
the class knew what an Oriental court- 
yard was like; not one understood why 
Morgiana so easily deceived the thieves 
by changing the marks on the doors. 
All doorways in an American village do 
not look alike. My personal Arabian 
Nights picture collection is based on a 
few Maxfield Parrish pictures, many pic- 
tures of Palestine and Asia Minor that 
came from the ‘‘Christian Herald,’’ and 
—the juxtaposition seems illogical—some 
very effective pictures culled from ad- 
vertisements of Turkish cigarettes. And 
with these we get the atmosphere of the 
wonderful tales told by the beguiling 
Scheherazade. 


CATALOGUING 


The picture library of a large school 
is as systematically catalogued and the 
pictures are filed with the same care as 
are the books. The average teacher may 
not find a card catalogue necessary, but 
unless her pictures are put away so that 
they can be found and used at a mo- 
ment’s notice, the value of her picture 





library is diminished seventy-five per 
cent. | 

Some of the most beautiful of the pic- 
tures will probably be mounted, but 
those unmounted are best cared for in 


folders made of light weight manila | 


paper. 

I have found the diagrammed folder 
useful. The extra flap a-b keeps pictures 
in place; upon x is listed the title of the 
collection. One may divide the pictures 
under general heads: Literature, Geog- 
raphy, Language, Nature Study; 


will be subdivided. The nature of your 
pictures will suggest the new sub-heads. 

The placing of x on the folder should 
be at the right side on one-third of those 
made; on the center and left side, on 
the remainder, so that titles can be read 
as easily as the projecting names on a 
card catalogue. Several hundreds of pic- 
tures can be filed away, in a desk drawer 
in this way. 


MOUNTED PICTURES 


It is not practical to mount many pic- 
tures; the expense of good mounting 
boards is one item; and the fact that 
they are not so easy to handle makes 
them impracticable to the teacher who 
moves often. But the effectiveness of 
a good picture is greatly increased when 
mounted upon a board of the correct 
color, and life of the picture is length- | 
ened. Then, too, the mounted picture , 


can be handled more freely; therefore | 


dominant tone of the picture, or one | 


mount some of your best pictures. 
Choose a tone for the mounting board 
that is either a pleasing contrast to the 


that harmonizes with the deeper shades 
in it. Black, soft gray, and the dark 
greens and browns are the colors which 
are most frequently satisfactury. Do 
not allow uneven margins on the pic- | 
ture; paste it on straight. Paste only | 


picture to hang free. Place the picture 
on the mount so that the laws of com- 
position are observed. 


POSTCARD LIBRARY 


The ubiquitous picture postcards may 
be divided into two great classes, the 
“‘Tis Goods’’ and the ‘Taint Goods,’’ as 
concerns their use in the schoolroom. 
is easy to collect the cards, discard the 
trivial ones, and classify the good ones. 
There are inexpensive card catalogue 
boxes that are adapted for the alphabet- 
ical filing of the cards. One ingenious 
teacher used a pasteboard box made for 


but as | | 
the library grows, these general types | 











| 


the upper margin, allowing the rest of the | 


envelopes, into which she put in clas- | 
sified form several hundred postcards. | 


Another young woman kept them in en- 
velopes that were labeled and systemat- 
ically filed. 


CAUTIONS 


Do Not Use— 

The average ‘‘pretty girl’’ magazine 
cover; it usually possesses the minimum 
amount of artistic expression. 

The picture that exploits cheap senti- 
mentalism. 

The one that makes a hero of the 
naughty boy; this is for adult consump- 
tion only. 


Apply the William Morris test to a | 


picture: ‘‘Does my intrinsic beauty or 
my utilitarian value warrant my pres- 
ervation?”’ 

Learn the value of a spacious waste- 


basket. 
THE BULLETIN BOARD 


The effective use of pictures demands 
a bulletin board affording ample display 
space in a conspicuous place. It should 
be a dark, harmonious background for 
the pictures. Dark green or brown are 
the colors most frequently used; cork 
matting and burlap are the materials 
most popular. 





Exceptional Opportunity 





| 


We have at this date, a large number of fine up- | | 


right and grand pianos slightly used, for rental pur- 
poses, in good homes and music schools, and some 
taken in exchange, comprising various standard 
makes, such as KIMBALL, EMERSON, STEIN- 
WAY, WHITNEY, J. & C. FISCHER, HINZE, 
HALLET & DAVIS, and others that we offer at ex- 
ceptionally low prices, and on easy terms. They 
range in price from $70, $80, $90, $110, $150, and 
slightly upward, all thoroughly overhauled. We will 
ship them anywhere to reliable people on approval. 

You should write today for illustrated bargain list | 
and our new catalog, together with factory distrib- 
uting prices and terms. — Herald and Nations 


Home Songs — Add 
Dept. D, W. * KIMBALL CO., CHICAGO, III. 






















—you learned to write 


with Sanford’s Ink. 
Remember 





In your school today 
Sold everywhere 
; ALSO 
Sanford’s Library 
Paste in the 
Utopian Jar. 








= pao Wife 


with Teaching Experience 


WANTED" = 


Summer Vacation 


Salary to Start and all 
railroad fare paid. 
| Positions are in sales field along 


a school line, and offer splendid 
opportunity for advancement to 


EXECUTIVE POSITION 


Give fullinformation of both. Address, S. J. 
Gillfillan, Dept.D, Garland Eldg., Chicago, Ill 
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O you know, all 
health or chronic 
ailments, in nine out 
of every ten cases, are 
due to improper food, 
poor circulation, insuffi- 
cient exercise, incorrect 
breathing. incorrect poise 
and restless slumber ? 
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POPULAR SONG BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
2, 93 Songs With Words and Music 


ee Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage ic per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


HIS is without question the finest collection 

and greatest value given in any song book 

at the price. Over two million copies have 
been supplied to schools throughout the country 
and its sales are steadily increasing. 


Every person should be familiar with the old favorite and 
popular songs and the principal object in publishing this inex- 
pensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in every 
school to sing and learn these songs, 

No matter what other song books your school may be using, 
you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the reason that it 
contains many desirable selections not.found in any other one 
book and the cost is so small that the question of “How to Get 
Them” cannot possibly be a barrier, 





THE BLUE BOOK | 


FAVORITE SONGS | 

















PWBLISHED BY _ The Excellence of the songs anger yet pe ps book will be 

F. A. Owen Publishing Compan immediately apparent from a glance at the list of contents print- 
aceelite “i ; panve ed below. A History of many of the songs is given, which 

Aawth td feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book, 





Size of book 54x84 inches. We!l printed on good paper and bound in strong enameled coyers, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 


Good Night, Ladies 

Hail, Columbia 

Happy Greeting to All 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
Heart Bowed Down, The 
Holy, Holy, Holy 

Home, Sweet Home 


All Together 

America 

America, the Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 


Bell Doth Toil, The Hop, Hop, Hop Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds How Can [ Leave Thee ? Scenes That Are Brightest 

Blue Bells of Scotland, The In the Gloaming Scotland’s Burning (Round) 
Blue-Eyed Mary If You Havea Pleasant Thought Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Bull-Dog, The I Think, When I Read Song of a Thousand Years 

Can a Little Child Like Me Jesus Loves Me Stars of the Summer Night 
Catch the Sunshine Jingle, Bells Star Spangled Banner, The 


Sweet and Low 
here’s Music in the Air 
Those Evening Bells 


Juanita 


Cheer, Boys, Cheer 
Just Before the Battle, Mother 


Christmas Carol 


Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean Kathleen Mavourneen 
Come, Thou Almighty King Kind Words Can Never Die To and Fro 
Come With Thy Lute Last Rose of Summer, The To the Friends We Love 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Lead, Kindly Light Tramp! ‘tramp! Tramp! 
Cousin Jedediah Lilly Dale Twinkle, Little Star 
Darling Nelly Gray Long, Long Ago Uncle Ned 
Dearest Spot, The Lord, Dismiss Us Vacant Chair, The 
Dip, Boys, Dip tfe Oar Love's Old Sweet Song Watch on the Rhine 
Dixie Land Loving Kindness taps > ’ 
Evening Bell, The Marseillaise Hymn We're All Notidin 
Farmer, The Massa’s in the Cold Ground We re Tenting To-night 4 
Flag of the Free Musical Alphabet When Swallows Homeward Fly 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton My Bonnie While Shepherds Watched 
God Be With You Till We Meet My Maryland Their Flocks 

Again My Old Kentucky Home Work, forthe Night is Coming 


Good Morning to You Oh, Broad Land Yankee Doodle 


A specimen copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs (sent postpaid for 6 
cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value which is offered in this 
book. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the very low 
price makes this possible. The teacher by making up a quantity order of 12 
or more copies can obtain the books at the net rate of 5 cents per copy prepaid. 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


==, 


170 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand fora 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion. It is much largerand better than anyother song book in its class, 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities, 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The 

Blue Book of Favorite Songs’’ and more than 75 others, among which 
are the following : : 
Anvil Chorus, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Christmas Carol, A Christmas 
Song, College Days, Cradle Song, The Cuckoo, Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Full 
of Glee, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Halle- 
lujah Chorus, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, Holy Night, I Cannot Sing the 
Old Songs, Llinois, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Largo, Last 
Night, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of 
Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of the 
Men of Harlech, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, My Own Native Land, 
Now, Thank We All Our God, Now the Day is Over, O,Come, Come Away, Old 
Black Joe, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, Robin Redbreast, 
Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through Another Week,Sailing, Softly Now the Light 
of Day, Sound the Loud Timbrel, Speed Away, The Stars and Stripes, The 
Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Three Blind Mice, Wearing of the Green, 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie, Years of Peace. 

















PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid, In lots of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen. 


By James D. Vaughan. Contains 55 Songs, and several pages of “Gems of 
Happy Days Thought” and Responsive Scripture Readings, 64 pages in all. Every song has 
been tried and found good and singable. Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price 
of the book, viz: “If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
Get Home: My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” etc. It pleases wherever used, Shaped 


notes. Bound in strong paper covers, Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 
Seventy-twocharming songs for little ones, among them “Coast- 


w J 
Steele § Primary Songs ing Song; Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; How to Make 
a Shoe: The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep ; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; 
Snow Song; Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; There Was a Little 
Man: Tom, The Piper’s Son ; Two and One; When You Drive a Nail,” Just the books you want to 
enliven your school work, Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 








A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 
Patriotic Songs songs. The contents comprise 36 titles among which are ‘America,”’ Col- 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,”’ “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “Home, Sweet Home, 
“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,”’ ““Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! Yan- 
kee Doodle,” Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and many others. 


48 pages substantially bound. Price, 16 cents per copy, postpaid, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Just for Fun 








Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








JUDGED BY THE NAME 
Teacher — Where is Chile? Bertie— 
(venturing a guess)—I—I think it is in 
the Arctic circle. 


TOO TRUE, SOMETIMES 
A little girl, when asked by her teacher 
to distinguish between the human and 
the animal families, replied: ‘‘A brute 
is an imperfect beast; man is a perfect 
beast.’’ 
ENTIRELY HARMLESS 
Mistress (engaging new maid): ‘* You 
say the last family you worked for were 
Germans?”” Maid _  (apologetically.) : 
‘*Yes’m—but they was sterilized when’ 
the war broke out.’’ 


A FUTURE WAR BURDEN 

Mrs. Kawler—‘‘I’m glad to hear you 
say you wish the war were over, Bobby. 
It’s a very cruel business.’’ Bobby— 
**’Tain’t that. War makes history, and 
there’s more of that now than I can ever 
learn.’’ 

TRUE TO HIS CLOTH 

Mr. Jones introduces a single-breast- 
coat gentleman to a bank teller, that he 
may have a check cashed. Civil Teller 
(who wishes to know whether the 
stranger wants small bills or large): 
‘‘What denomination, sir?‘’’ Single- 
breast (withdignity): ‘‘The Protestant 
Episcopal Church. ’’ 

THOUGHT IT WAS MASSACHUSETTS 

The accomplished and obliging pianist 
had rendered several selections, when 
one of the admiring group of listeners in 
the hotel parlor suggested Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass. Several people echoed 
the request, and one lady was particularly 
desirous to hear the piece, explaining 
that her husband had belonged to that 
very regiment. 


FROM THE BOY’S VIEWPOINT 


Father: ‘‘Who was that young lady 
sitting by you at the baseball game?’’ 
Boy: ‘‘That was my teacher.’’ Father: 
‘*O! Inoticed that you and several other 
boys were continually talking to her.’’ 
Boy: ‘‘ Yes. We were trying to make her 
understand how the game is played, but 
she couldn’t. I don't see how she ever 
got to be a teacher. ’’ 


HEREDITY FAILED 


‘‘Father, did you ever lie when you 
were a boy?’”’ ‘‘No, my son,”’ said the 
father, who evidently did not recall the 
past with any distinctness. ‘‘Nor 
mother, either?’’ persisted the young 
lawyer. ‘‘No. Why?’’ ‘‘Oh, because I 
don’t see how two people who never told 
a lie could have a boy who told as many 
as I did. Where could I have got it 
from? , 

MORE FAMILIAR TO HIM 

Patrick, lately over, was working in 
the yards ofa railroad. One day he hap- 
pened to be in the yard office when the 
force was out. The telephone rang very 
vigorously several times, and he at last 
decided it ought to be answered. He 
walked over to the instrument, took 
down the receiver, and put his mouth to 
the transmitter, just as he had seen 
others do. ‘‘Hillo!’’ hecalled. ‘‘Hello!’’ 
answered the voice at the other end of 
the line. ‘‘Is this eight-six-one-five- 
nine?”’ ‘‘Aw, g’wan! Phat d’ye think 
Oi am—a box car?’’ 


PICTURES TELL THE TRUTH 


The reading lesson was on and the 
word ‘‘furlough’’ occurred. Miss Jones, 
the teacher, asked if any little girl or 
boy knew the meaning of the word. One 
small hand was raised. ‘*Furlough 
means a mule,’’ said the child. “Oh, 
no; it doesn't,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am,’’ insisted thelittle girl. ‘‘I have 
a book at home that says so.’’ Miss 
Jones told the child to bring the book to 
school. The next morning the child came 
armed with a book, and triumphantly 
showed a picture of an American soldier 
riding a mule, under which was the title: 
‘*Going home on his furlough.’’ , 
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IMPOSSIBLE 
‘*The man I marry must have common 
sense,’’ said the haughty one. ‘‘He 
won’t,’’ the other answered bitterly 


THE FORGETFUL MAN 
**Don’t be too rough wif de forgetful 
man,’’ said Uncle Eben; ‘‘mebbe what 
he was busy rememberin’ was more im- 
portant dan what he forgot.’’ 


WHOLLY SATISFACTORY 


Father—‘‘Is the teacher satisfied with 
you?”’ Willie—‘‘ Yes; after a class ex- 
amination, she said to me the other day: 
‘If all my pupils were like you I would 
shut the school this very day!’ That 
shows I. know enough.’’ 


BELIEVED IN IT, ANYHOW 

By mistake a farmer had got aboard a 
car-reserved for a party of Princeton 
graduates, ‘who were returning to their 
alma mater for some special event. 
There was a large quantity of refresh- 
ments on the car, and the farmer was 
allowed to jointheothers. Finally some 
one asked him: ‘‘Are you an alumnus?’’ 
‘‘No,”’ said the old man, earnestly, ‘‘ but 
I believe in it.’’ 

MOTHER’S FRENCH 

Worn out by a long series of appalling 
French exercises, a hapless high school 
mistress declared her intention of writ- 
ing to Florence’s mother. Florence 
looked her teacher in the face. ‘‘Ma will 
beawful angry.’’ ‘‘Iam afraid she will, 
but it is my duty to write to her, Flor- 
ence.”’ *‘I don’t know,’’ said Florence 
doubtfully. You see, mother always 
does my French for me.”’ 


A YOUNG FINANCIER 

Johnny’s mother was tired of having 
her tablecloths stained. So she instituted 
a fine of a penny for every spot. During 
tea a few days later Johnny was ob- 
served rubbing his rather grimy finger 
very hard on the cloth beside his cup and 
saucer. ‘‘Johnny, whaton earth are you 
doing’’ asked his mother in surprise, 
**You'll soil the tablecloth.’’ ‘‘Oh, no, 
I won’t!’’ replied the youngster. ‘‘I’m 
just trying to rub two spots into one.”’ 


DIVIDING THE JOB 


The headmaster of a school met two 
tiny toddlers. One of them said: ‘‘ Please, 
sir, Bill and Jack can’t go to school to- 
morrow morning, because they’re going 
to havea tooth out.’’ Failing to see why 
both should go to have one tooth pulled, 
the master said: ‘‘ But what’s Bill going 
for?’’ ‘‘Please, sir, Bill’s going to ’ave 
his tooth out.’’ ‘‘Then what’s Jack 
going for?’’ ‘‘Please, sir, ’e’s going to 
ear ’im ’oller,’’ was the reply. 


GRAMMAR LESSON WASTED 


.. Grace’s uncle met her: on the street 
one spring day and asked her whether 
she was going out with a picnic party 
from her school. ‘‘No,’’ replied his 
eight-year-old niece, ‘‘I ain’t going.’’ 
‘*My dear,’’ said the uncle, ‘‘you must 
not say, ‘I ain’t going.’ You must say, 
‘Iam not going.’’’ And he proceeded 
to give her a little lesson in grammar: 
‘*You are not going. Heis not going. 
We are not going. They are not going. 
Now, can you say all that?’’ ‘‘Sure I 
can,’’ responded Grace quite heartily. 
‘There ain’t nobody going.’’ 


PURELY ACCIDENTAL 


Two boys had indulged in a physical 
encounter on the playground. At the 
end of the affray they were summoned 
before the teacher to give an account of 
their misdeeds. One of them had a 
bloody nose. The teacher looked upon 
this sanguinary feature with horror and 
endeavored to instill in its inflictor cer- 
tain pacific principles. ‘‘Now, Billy,’’ 
she said, ‘ ‘I think you ought to apologize 
to Jimmie.’’ ‘‘Huh, I ain’t a-goin’ to 
apologize for nv accident!’’ Billy an- 
swered. ‘‘Accident? Why, Billy, how 
can you call it an accident? Didn’t you 
intend to hit Jimmie on the nose?’’ 
**No, ma’am, I didn’t. I swung for his 
eye an’ missed!’ 





